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The English Pods, 

• 

are not so Toll of original matter as Montaigne’s. They 
^ second or third rate compositions in that class. 

It remains that I should say a few words of Mr.^Cole- 
ridge; and there is no one who has a better right to say 
what he' thinks of him than I have. “ Is there here any 
dear friend ofr Csesar ? To him I say, that Brutus’ loTjje 
to Offisar dras no less than his.” Cut no matter. His 
Ancient IJariner is his most remarkable performance, and 
the only one that I could point out to any one as giving 
an adequate j^ea of his great natural powers. Jt is high 
German, however, and in it he seems to “conceive of 
poetry but as a drunken dream, reckless, careless, and 
heedless of past, present, and to come.” His tragedies 
(for he has written two) are not answerable to it; they 
are, except a few poetical passages, drawling sentiment 
and metaphysical jargon. He has no genuine dramatic 
talent. There is one fine passage in his Christabel, that 
which contains the description of the quarrel between Sir 
Leoline and Sir Boland do Vaux of Tryermaine, who had 
been friends in youth : 

“ Alas! they had been friends in youth, •> 

But whispering tongues can poison truth; 

.And constancy lives iS realms above; 

And life is thorny; and youth is vain; 

And to b#wrotb with one we love. 

Doth work like madness in the brain: 

And thus it chanc’d as I divine, 

■With Holand and Sir Leoline. 

Each spake words of high disdain 
And insvdt to his heart’s best brother, 

And parted ne’er to meet again 1 
But neit^m; ever found another 
To free the hollow heart from paining— 

They stood aloof, the soars remaining, 

Ijke cliffs which had been rent asunder; 

A dreary see now floats between. 

But neither heat, nor frost, nor thnnd^. 

Shall wholly do %way I ween 

The marks ot that which once hath been. 



On Colmdije. 

Sir Leoline a moment’s space 
Sibod gazing on the damsel’s face; 

And the youfliful lord of Tryennaine 
Came back upon his heart again.” 

It might seem insidious if I were to praise his ode entitled 
Pjre, Famine, and Slaughter, as an effusion (jf high poetical 
enthusiasm and strong political feeling. Hitf Sonnet to 
SchiUer conveys a fine compliment to the author of the 
Bobbers, and an equally fine idea of the state ot youthful 
enjhusia^ in which he composed it: ^ 

“ Schiller I that,hour I jrould have wish’d to die, 

If through the shudd’ring midnight I had sent 
From the dark dungeon of the tower time-rent, 

That fearful voice, a famish’d father’s cry— 

That in no after moment aught less vast 
Might stamp me mortal! A triumphant shout 
Black Horror scream’d, and all her goblin rout, 

From the more with’ring scene diminish’d pass’d. 

Ah! Bard tremendous in sublimity! 

Could I behold thee in thy loftier mood, 

Wand’riug at ev^, with finely frenzied eyej 
Beneath some vast old tempest-swinging wood I 
Awhile, with mute awe gazing, I would brood, 

Then weep aloud in awild ccstacy 1” 

His Condones ad Pojndum, Wsichtlan, &c., are dreary 
trash. Of his Friend, I have spoken the truth elsewhere. 
But I may say of him hero, that he is^the only person 1 
ever kiftw who answered to the idea of a man of genius. 
He is the only person from whom I ever learntoanything. 
There is only one thing he could learn from me in return, 
bu! Hat he has not. He was the first poet I ever knew, 
His genius at that time [ 1798 ]* had angelic wings, and fed 
on manna. He talked on for ever; and you wished him 
to talk on for ever. His thoughts did not seem to come 
with labouifand effort, but as if borne on the gusts of 

* See Memoirs of WiUiam EatliU, 1667 , chaps. iii.-v.—E» 
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genius, and as if the wings of his imagination lifted h]m 
from oflP his feet. His voice rolled on the ear like the 
pealing organ, and its soond alone was the music of 
thought. His mind was clothed with wings; and 'raised 
on them, he lifted philosophy to heaven. In his descrip¬ 
tions, you theii saw the progress of human happiness and 
liberty in bright and never-ending succession, like the 
stops of Jacob’s Ladder, with airy shapes ascending and 
descending, and with the voice of God at tho top of the 
ladder. And shall I, who heard him then, listen to him 
now ? Not I'i , . , . . That spell is broken; that time is 
gone for ever; that voice is heard no more: but still tho 
recollection comes rushing by with thoughts of long-past 
years, and rings in my ears with never-dying sound: 

• 

“ What though the radiance which was once so bright 
Be now for ever taken from my sight— 

Though nothing can bring back the hour 
Of glory in the grass, of splendour in the flow’r? 

I do not grieve, but rather find 
Strength in what remains behind; 

In the primal sympathy. 

Which having been, must ever be: 

In the soothing thoughts that spring 
Out of human suffering; 

In years that bring the philosophic mind!” 

I have thus gone throtfgh the task I intended, and have 
come at last to the level ground. I have felt my subject 
gradually sinking from under me as I advanced, and have 
been afraid of ending in nothing. The interest nas nn- 
avoidabl^decreased at almost every successive step of the 
progress, like a play that has its catastrophe in the first or 
second act. This, ^however, I could not help. 1 have 
done os we^ as I could. 


lotnxm: mmo bt wiluam clovu Ain> bobs, livitko, 
peu «.i., akb okut wibdmill stbeet. v 
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EngUah Metric^ Bomancea. 
With an Historical Introduction 
on the Rise and Progress of 
Romantic Composition in France 
and England. Revised Edition. 
Byj? 0 . Halliwell, F.R.S. 51. 

ENNEMOSER '3 Hldtory of 
Maglo. Translated by William 
Howitt. 2 vols. 5 j. each. 

EPICTETUS, The Dlsooursea of. 
With the Encheiridion and 
Fragments. Translated by George 
Long, M.A. 5J. 

EimiPIDES. A New Literal 
Translation in Prose. By E P. 
Coleridge, M.A. 2 vols. 5r. each. 

EDTROPIXIS.-&< Justin. 

EUSEBIUS PAMTHILUS, 
Ecolealistloal History of. Ttans- 
latedbyRev.C.F.Ctuse,M.A. 51. 

EVELYN'S Diary and Corre- 
spondendence. Edited from the 
Original MSS. by W. Bray,* 
F.A.S.’ With 45 engravings. 4 
vols. 5 j. each. 

PAIBHOLT’S Costume In Eng- 
lana A History of Dress to the 
end of the Eighteenth Century. 
3rd Edition, revised, by Viscount 
Cilion, V.P.S.A. Illustrated with 
above 700 Engravings. ’2 vols. 
5r. each. 

FIELDING’S Adventures of 
Joseph Andrews and his Friend 
Mr. Abrajiam Adams. With 
Cruiksbank’s Illustratlops. 31. 6d. 

-History of Tom Jones, a 

Foundling. With Cruikihank’s 
Illustrations. J^vols. 3J. 6(f. each. 

— Amelia.* With Cruikshank’s 
Illustrations. 51. * 


FLAXMAN’S Leotures on Sculp¬ 
ture. By John Flasrman, R.A. 
With Portrait and 53 Plates. 6 j. 

FLOEENCEofWORCESTEE’S 
Chronlole, with the Two Con-^ 
tinuations: comprising Annals of 
English History, from the De¬ 
parture of the Romans to the 
Reign of ^dward I. Translated 
by Thomas Forester, M.^. 51. 

FOSTE:^ (John) Life and Cor¬ 
respondence. Edited by J. E. 
Ryland. 2 vols. 31. 6<f. each. 

-Orltloal Essays. Edited by 

J. E. Ryland. 2 vols. 31. bd. 
each, 

- Essays: on Decision of Cha¬ 
racter ; on a Man’s writing Me¬ 
moirs of Himself; on the epithet 
Romantic; on the aversion of 
Men of Taste to Evangelical Re¬ 
ligion, y. bd. 

-Essays on the Evils of Popular 

Ignorance; to which is added, a 
Discourse on the Propagation of 
Christianity in India. 31. bd. 

-Essays on the Improvement 

of Time. With Notes of 
ISermons and other Pieces. 
3r. 6d. 

GASfAEY’S History of Italian 
Literature. Translated by Her¬ 
man Oelsi^r, M.A., Ph.D. 
Vol. I. 3s. bd. 

GUOPFRET OF MONMOUTH, 
Chronicle of.— See Old English 
Chronicles* , 

GESTA EOMANORUM, or En¬ 
tertaining Moral Stories invented 
by the Monks. Translated by the 

J Rev. Charles Swan. Revised 
Edition, by Wynnard ,fIo^I, 
B.A. 5J. 

OattAS, Climnlolbs oL-See Old ' 
English ChrmiiUs, 
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aiBBOirs DeoUns and ?«I1 of 
the Bomoa Bmpire. Complete 
and Unabridged, with Varioram 
Notes. Edited by an English 
Churchman. With i Maps and 
j Portrait, y vols. 31. id. each. 
OHiBART’a History, PriliolpleB, 
and PraoUea of Banking. By ' 
the late J. W. GUbart, F.R.S. 
New Edition, revis-d by A. S. 
Michf.;. 2 vols. lor. 

GIL BLAS, The Advoturea ot | 
Trapslated from the French of 
Lesage by Smollett. With 24 
Engravii.gs on Steel, after Srairke, 
and 10 Etchings by George Cruik- 
shank, is. 

GIRALDUS CAMBRBNSIS’ 
Historical Works. Translated 
by Th. Forester, M.A., and Sit 
R. Colt Hoare. Revised Edition, 
Edited by Thomas Wright, M.A., 
F.S.A. 5 j. 

GOETHE’S Faust. Parti. Ger¬ 
man Text with Hayward’s Prose 
Translation and Notes. Revised 
by C, A. Bndiheim, Ph.D. Jr. 
GOETHE’S Works. Translated 
into English by various bands. 
14 vols. 3r. id. each. 

I. and II.—Autobiography Ad 
Annals. 

III.—Faust. Two Parts, com- j 
plete. (Swanwick.j* 

IV—Novels and Tales. 

V.—Wilhelm Master’s Appren¬ 
ticeship. 

VI.—Conversations with Ecjiet- 
mann and Soret. 

VIII.—Dramatic Woaks. 

IX.—Wilhelm Meisten’s Travels. 

X.—Tour in Italy, and Second 
Residence in Rome. 

XI.—Miscellaneous Travels. 
Kli.-a&urly and MiscellaneouJ 
• Letters. 

XIII. —Correspondence with Zeljer. 

XIV. —Roineke Fox|^West-Eas^n 

Divan and Achilleid. 


GOLDSMITH’S Works. A new 
Edition, hj J. W» M. Gibbs. $ 
vols. 3r, id. each, 

GBAMMONT’S Memoirs of the 
Court of Charles IL Edited by 
Sir Walter Scott* Together with 
the Boscobel Tracts, including 
two not before published, Ac. 
New Edition. 51. 

QRAY ’3 Letters. Including the 
Correspondence of Grjy and 
Mason. Edited by the Rev.* 
D. G. Tovey, M.Al Vols. I. 
and II. 3r. 6d. each. 

GREEK ANTHOLOGY. Trans¬ 
lated by George Burges, M.A.. Sf. 

GREEK ROMANCES of EeUo- 
dorus, Longus, and Achilles 
Tatlus—vis.. The Adventures o< 
Theagenes & Chariclea i Amours 
of Daphnisand Chloe; and Loves 
of Clitopho and Leucippe. Trans¬ 
lated by Rev. R. Smith, M.A. 
•V- 

GREGORY’S Letters' on the 
Evidences, Doctrines, Sc Duties 
of toe Christian Religion. By 
Dr. Olinthus Gregory. 31, id. , 

“GREENE, MARLOyra, and 
BEN JONSON. Poems of. 
Edited by Robert Bell. 3r. id. 

GRIMM’S TALES. VWth the 
Notes of the Original. Translated 
by Mrs. A. Hunt. With Intro¬ 
duction by Andrew Lang, M.A. 
2 vols. y. id. each. * 

-Gammer Grethel; ot, Ger¬ 
man Fairy Tales and Popular 
Stories. Containing 42 Fairy 
Tales. Trans, by Edgar Taylor. 
With numerous W%( 3 cuts after 
, George* Cruikshank and Ludwig 
Grimm. 31.6if. 

GROBSI’S Marco Visconti. 
Translated by “A. F. D. The 
Ballads rendered* into English 
Ver;e by C. M, P. 3*. id. 
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OtriaOT’S History of the 
HsgUsh He^oluUoS of 1640 . 
From the Accession of Charles 
I? to his Death. Translated by 
William HazUtt. 31. W. 

-History of ClvUlsatlon, from 

the Fall of the Roman Empire to 
the French RevolStion. Trans¬ 
lated by William Hazlilt. 3 vols. 
3J. W. each. 

HALL'S (Rev. Robert) Mlsoel- 
laneoba Worfes and Reanalns. 
3s- 6ci. , 

HAMFTON COURT: A Short 
History of the Manor and 
Palace. By Ernest Law, B.A. 
With numerous Illustrations, ^r. 
HARDWICK’S History of the 
Articles of Religion. By the late 
' C. Hardwick. Revised by the 
Rev. Francis Procter, M.A. 51. 

HAUPF’S Tales. The Caravan— 
The Sheik of Alexandria—The 
Inn in the Spessart. Trans, from 
the German by S. Me’hdel. 3r. 6 d. 
HA WTHORNE’S Tales. 4 vols. 
31. 6if. each. 

I.—Twice-told Tales, and the 
Snow Image. 

II.—Scarlet Letter,andthe House ' 
with the Seven Gables. 

III. —Transformation [The Marble 

^ Faun], and Blithedale Ro¬ 
mance. 

IV. —Mosses from an Old Manse. 

HAZLITrS Table-talk. Essays 
On Men and Manners. By W. 
Hazlitt. 3r. 6 d, 

-Lectures on the Literature 

of the Age of Elizabeth and on 
Characters of Shakespeare’s Plays, 
34. W. ■’ 

-Leotures on the' EngUsh 

Poets, and on the English Comic 
Writers. 3f. 6 d. ’ 

-The Plato Speaker. Opinions 

onBooks,Men,ahdThings; 3r.6(f. 
— Bound Ttble. p, Sd,' 


HAZLITT’S Sketches and 
Essays. 3r. Orf. ^ 

-The Spirit of the Age; or, 

Contemporary Portraits. Edited 
by W. Carew Hazlitt. 3J. 6 d. 

HEATtlN’S Concise History of 
Painting.* New Edition, i;pvised 
by Cosmo Monkhouse. 5J. 

HEGEL’S fieotures on the Philo¬ 
sophy of History. Translated by 

J. Sibt«..VM.A. 

HEINE’S Poems, CoMplete. 
Translated by Edgar A. Bowsing, 
C.B. y.6d. 

-Travel-Pictures, including the 

Tour in the Harz, Nordemey, and 
Book of Ideas, together with the 
Romantic School. Translated by 
Francis Storr. A New Edition, 
revised throughout. With Appen¬ 
dices and Maps. 31.6rf. 

HELP'S Life of Christopher 
Columbus, the Discoverer of 
America. By Sir Arthur Helps, 

K. C.B. p.M. 

-Life of Hernando Cortes, 

and the Conquest of Mexico. 2 
vols. 3J. 6i/. each. 

’ —L Life of Plzarro. p. (ut- 

- Life of Las Casas the Apostle 

of the Indies. 3r. &/. 

HEnIjeESON (E.) Select His¬ 
torical Dooyjnents of the Middle 
Ages, including the most famous 
Chatters relating to England, the 
Empire, the Qinrch, &c., from 
the 6ih to the 14th Centuries. 
Translated nfrom the Latin and 
edited by Ernest F. ifenderson, 
A.B., A.M., Ph.D. sr. 

HENPREY’B Guide to English 
Coins, from the Ctjpquest to the 

, present time. New and irejssed 
Edition by C. F. Kearvl M.A., 
F.S.A. 6 j. 

HEN 3 T OE'HTnOTIHGDON'B 
'History of the SDgBto. Traas- 
lited by T. Forester, 1 ?.A. i jA 
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HBNHT'^(Mattliew) Exposition 
of the Book of the Psalms. 51. 

HSLIODOBUS. Theagenes and 
Oharlolea. — See Greek Ro¬ 
mances. 

HERODOTUS. Translate'S by the 
Re^^ Henry Cary, M.A. 31. 6rf. 

— Notes on. Otifinal and Se¬ 
lected, from the best Commenta¬ 
tors. By D. W. Turner, M.A. 
With Coloured Map. ''^■5. 

- Stnalysls and Summary of 

By J. T. Wheeler. 51. 

HESIOD, CALLIMACHUS, and 
THEOQNIS. Translated by the 
Rev. J. Banks, M.A. 5 j. 

HOFFMANN’S (E. T. W.) The 
Seraplon Brethren. Translated 
from the German by Lt.-Col. Alex. 
Ewing. 1 vols. 31. bd. each. 

HOLBEIN’S Dance of Death 
and Bible Cuts. Upwards of 150 
Subjects, engraved in facsimile, 
with Introduction and Descrip¬ 
tions by Francis Douce and Dr. 
Thomas Frognall Dibden. 51. 

HOMER'S niad. Translated into 
English Prose by T. A. Buckley, 
B.A. 5s. 

-Odyssey. Hymns, Epigrams, 

and Battle of the Frogs and^ice. 
Translated into English Prose by 
T. A. Buckley, B.^. 5/. 

- See also Pope. 

HOOPER’S (G.) Waterloo; 'Jhe 
Downfall of the First Napo¬ 
leon: a History of ^re Campaign 
of 181^ By George Hooper. 
With Maps and Plans.* 31. 6 d, j 
The Campaign of Sedan: 
The Downfall of the Second Em- i 
phe, ^Augusi - September, 1870.^ ‘ 

• withkleneral Map and Six Plans 
of Bartle. 3r. 6 d. 

HORACE. A new* literal, PrfSse 
tianslatidn, byA. Hamilton Btyke, 
LVD. W. ' 


HUGO’S pflotor) Uramatlo 
Works. Hernadl—Ruy Bias— 

The King's Diversion. Transljjled 
by Mrs. Newton Crosland and 
F. L. Slous. 3r. 6 d. 

-Poems, chiefly Lyrical. Trans¬ 
lated by various Writers, now first 
collected bJ 'J. H. L. Williams, 
i 3 s- (xi- 

\ HUMBOLDT’S Cosmos. Trans- 
lated by E. C. Ott^, B. H. Paul, 

I and W. S. Dallas, F.L,S*5vols^ 
I 3i. bd. each, excepting Vol. V. 5s. 

j -Personal Narrative of his 

i Travels to the Equinoctial Regions 

of America during the years 179$- 
j 1804. Translated by'T. Ross. 3 

I vols, 5r. each. 

-Views of Nature. Translated 

by E, C. Ott^ and H. G. Bohn. 
5 i- 

HUMPHREYS’ Coin CoUeotor's 
Manual. By II. N. Humphreys, 
with upwards of 140 Illustrations 
• on Wood and Steel. 2 vols. 
each. * 

HUNGARY: its History and Re¬ 
volution, together with a copious 
Memoir of Kossuth. 31. bd. 
HUTCHINSON (Colonel). Me- 
’ molrs of the Life of.. By his 
Widow, Lucy: together with her 
Autobiography, and an Account 
of the Siege of Lathom House. 
31. bd. • 

HUNT’S Poetry of Soienoe. By 
Richard Hunt. 3rd Edition, re¬ 
vised and enlarged. 5;. ( 

INDIA BEFORE THE SEPOY 
MUTINY. A Plotorlal, De¬ 
scriptive, and Historical Ac¬ 
count, from the Earliest Times 
to the Annexation the Punjab, 
with upwards of loo Engravings 
Son Wood, and a Map. 5 j. 
INGULPH’H Ohronloles of the 
Abbey of Oroyland, with the 
Continuation*); Peter of Blois 
and qther Wriftrs. Translated by 
H. T. Riley, M.\ Sr. 
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.IRVING’S (Washington) Oom. 
plete wdrks. 15 vo]j. With Por- i 
traits, &C. each. ! 

Salmagundi, Knicker¬ 
bocker’s History of New 
York. 

II.—The Sketch-Book, and the 
Life of Oliver Goldsmith. 

III. —Bracebridge tiall, Abbots- , 

fordandNewsteadAbbey. ' 

IV. —The Alhambra, Tales of a 

Traveller. 

V.-Chronic!e of the Conquest 
of Granada, Legends of 
the Conquest of Stain. 

VI. & VII.—Life and Voyages of 
Columbus, together with 
the Voyages of his Com¬ 
panions. 

VTII.—Astoria, A Tour on the 
Prairies. 

• XL—LifeofMahomet,Livesofthe 
Successors of Mahomet. 
X.—Adventures of Captain Bon¬ 
neville, U.S.A., Wolfert’s 
Koost. 

XL—Biographies an^ Miscell*- 
neoiB Papers. 

XII.-XV.-Life of George Wash- 
ington. 4 vols. 

Life and Letters. By his ■ 
Nephew, Pierre E. Irving. 2 vols. ^ 
3;. 6<f. each. 

ISOCRATES, The Orations of. ' 
Translated by J. H, Freese, M.A. 
Vol.*I. 5r. 

JAMES’S (G. P. R.) Life of 
Richard Ooeur de Lion. 2 vols. 
^j. W. each. 


— The Life and Times of Louis 
XIT. 2 vols. 3J. 6(/. each. 


JAMESON'S (Mrs.) Shake- 
sireare's Kerolnes. Character¬ 
istics of Women; Moral, Poetical, 
and Historical. By Mrs. JamesoO. 
31. W. 


JESSE’S (E.) Aiieodotes of Doga. 
' With 40 W»odcj|ts and 34 Steel 
Engravings. Sr. 


JESSE’S (J.H.) Memoirs of the 
Court of England during the 
Reign of the Stuarw, including 
the Protectorate.. 3 vols. With 
42 Portraits. 51. each. 

— Memoirs of the Pretenders 
anddheir Adherents. With 6 
Portraits* 51. 

JOHNSON'S Lives of the Poets. 
Edited by Mrs. Alexander Napier, 
with Introduction by Skofessor 
Hales. ^ vols. 3;. 6A each. 

JOSEPHUS (Havlua), TheJVorks 
of. Whiston’s Translation, re¬ 
vised by Rev. A. R. Shilleto, M.A 
With Topc^raphical and Geo. 
graphical Notes by Colonel Sir 
C. W. Wilson, K.C.B. 5 vols. 
3t. f>i. each. 

JOYCE'S Solentlflo Dialogues. 
W’ith numerous Woodcuts. 5r. 

JUKES-BRO'WNE (A. J.), The 
Building of the British Isles: 
a Study in Geographical Evolu¬ 
tion. Illustrated by numerous 
Maps and Woodcuts. sndEdition, 
revised, 7r. f>d. 

-Student's Handbook of 

Physical Geology. With nu- 
snerous Diagrams and Illustra¬ 
tions. 2nd Edition, much en¬ 
larged, Is. 6d. 

JULIAN, the Emperor. Contain¬ 
ing Gregory Naaianzen’s Two In¬ 
vectives an^ Libanus’ Monody, 
with Julian’s extant Theosophical 
Works. Translated by C. W. 
King, M.A. 5r. 

JUSTIN, CORNELIUS NEP 03 , 
and EUTROPIUS. Translated 
by the liev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 
5 '- 

JUVENAL, PERSIUS. SUL- 
PICIA and LUCttIUS. Trans- 

• lated by L. Evans, M.A. 15^ 

JUNIUS’S Letters. Wi* all the 
Notes of Woodfall’s Edition, and 
fmpsrtant sAdditKns. 2 vols. 
)s. 6d. each. 
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KAHT’S OritlquB of Pure Reason. 
Translated byj. M. D. Melkle- 
John.. 5i. 

-Prolegomena and Meta- 

physlcalPoundatlonsofNatural 
Solenoe. Translated by E. Belfort 
Bax. 51. ■- i 

KEIGHTLETS (Thomas) My¬ 
thology of Ancient^Greece and 
Italy. 4th Edition, revised by 
Leonard Schmila, Ph.D., LL.D. 
With 12 Plates from tllkAntique. 
S'- . 

— Fairy Mythology, illustrative 
of the Romance and Superstition 
of Various Countries. Revised 
Edition, with Frontispiece by 
Cruikfhank. 51. 

LA FONTAINE’S Fables. Trans- i 
lated into English Verse by Elizur | 
Wright. New Edition, with Notes ^ 
by J. W. M. Gibbs, y. W. 

LAMARTINE’S History of the 
Girondists. Translated by II. T. 
Ryde. 3 vols. 3r. fx!. each. 

-History of the RestOTatlon 

of Monarohy in France (a Sequel 
to the History of the Girondists). 

4 vols. 31. dd. each. ^ 

-History of the French Re¬ 
volution of 1848 . 3j. 6A 

LAMB’S (Charles) Essays of-Elia | 
and EUana. Complete Edition. 
y.6d. 

Specimens of English Dra¬ 
matic Poets of the Time .of 
Elisabeth, y. 64. 

-Memorials and, Letters of 

Charles Ibamb. By Serjeant 
Talfourd. New Edition, revised, 
by W. Carew Ilazlitt. 2 vols. 
3r. id. each. 

LANZIB Hlftory of Painting in 
Italy, /tom the Period of the 
Revival of the Fine Arts to the 
End of the S'ighteepth Ceijtury, 
Translated by Thomas Roscce. 

3 vols- od. each. , 


LAPPENBERG'S history of 
England f.under the Anglo- 
Saxon Kings. Translated by 
B. Thorpe, F.S.A. New edition, 
revised by K C. Ottf. 2 vols. 
3r. 6d. each. 

LEOTDRES ON PAINTING, 
by Barry, 6pie, Fuseli. Edited 
by R. Womum. Sr. 

LEONARDO DA VINCI’S 
Treatise on Painting. *>Ttans- 
lated by J. F. R^aud, R.A., 
With a Life of Leonardo by John 
William Brown. With numerous 
Plates. 5J. 

LEPSIUS'S Letters from Egypt, 
Ethiopia, and the Peninsula of 
Sinai. Translated by L. and 
J. B. Horner. With ^faps. 51. • 

LESSING’S Dramatic Works, 
Complete. Edited by Ernest Bell, 
M.A. With Memoir of Lessing 
‘by Helen Zimmern. 2 vols. 
31. 6d. each. ■ 

-Laokoon, Dramatic Notes, 

and'' the Representation 01 
Death by the Ancients. Trans- 

I lated by E. C. Beasley and Helen 
Zimmern. Edited by <■ Edward 
Bell, M.A. With a Frontispiece 
of the Laokoon group, y. 6d. 

< ^ 

LILLY’S Introduction to Astro¬ 
logy. With a Grammar of 
Astrolocv and Tables for Cal- 
I culating Nativities, by Zadkiel. 5I. 

LIVY’S History of Rome. Trans¬ 
lated by Dr. Spillan, C. Edmonds, 
and others. 4 vols. each. 

LOCKE’S Pbllosophloal Works. 
Edited by J. A. St. John. 2 vols. 
3r. 6d. each. 

-Life and Letters: By Lord 

King. y.6d.'\ 

LOCKHART (J. a.]—Ste Borns- 
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LOOOB’S Fortroits of lUaatrious 
Fwsos^ea of Or^t Britain, 
with BiograiAical atfd Historical 
Memoirs. 240 Portraits engraved 
on Steel, with the respective Bio¬ 
graphies unabridged. 8 vols. is. 
each. 

LONGPELLO-W’S Prose 
Worlcs. Whh 16 lilll-pge Wood 
Engravings. 5J. 

LOUDON’S (Mrs.) Natural 
History. Revised edition, by 
W. *. Dallas, KL-S. With 
numerous Woodcut Illus. 51. 

LOWNDES’ Bibliographer’s 
MatfUal of English Literature. 
Enlarged Edition. By H. G. 
Bohn. 6 vols. cloth, 5/. each. 
Or 4 vols. half morocco, 2I. 2s. 

LONGUS. Daphnls and Chloe. 

, —Set Greek Romances. 

LUCAN’S Pharsalla. Translated 
by H. T. Riley, M.A. 5r. 

LUCIAN’S Dialogues of the 
Gods, of the Sea Gods, and 
of the Dead. Translated By 
Howard WSliams, M.A. 51. 

LUCRETIUS. Translated by the 
Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. » Sx. 

LUTHER’S Table-Talk. Trans¬ 
lated and| Edited by Willianre 
Hazliti'. 3x. 6if. 

-Autobiography. — 

Michelet. 

MAdfelAVELLI’S History of 
Elorenoe, together with the 
■ Prince, Savonarola, various His- 
I torical Tracts, and a Memoir of 
Machiavelli. 31. 6 d. 

MALLET’S Northern Antlqul- 
ties, or an Historical Account of 
the Manners, Customs, Religions 
and Lawj, Maritime Expeditions 
and Discoveries, Language and 
Literature, of the Ancient Scaijdi- 
navians. Translated by Bishop 
Perc^. Revised and Enlarged 
Edition, widka Translation of the 

■ Prose Ebda, by J. A. Black- 
' wdl. 5x. ' 


MANTELB’S (Dr.) Petrlfaoilons 
and their Teaohtogs. With nu- ■ 
merous illustrative WOodcuts. 6j. 

-Wonders of Geology. 8th 

Edition, revised by T. Ri^rt 
Jones, F.G.S. With a coloured 
Geohgical Map of England, 
Plates, and upwards ol 200 
Woodcuts. 2 vols. Js. bd. each. 

MANZONI? The Betrothed: 
being a Translation of'*I Pro- 
messi .S^si.’ By Alessandro 
Manioni. With numerous IVood- 
cuts. S*- 

MARCO POLO’S Travels; the 

- Translation of Marsden revised 
by T. Wright, M.A., F.S.A. 5r. 

MARRTAT ’3 (Capt. H.N.) 
Masterman Ready. With 93 
Woodcuts. 3r. bd. 

-Mission; or. Scenes in Africa. 

Illustrated by Gilbert and Dalsiel. 
31. 6 d. 

-Pirate and Three Cutters. 

With 8 Steel Engravings, from 
Drawings by ClarKson Stanfield, 
R.A. 31. 6 d. 

— Privateersman. 8 Engrav¬ 
ings on Steel. 3X. ba 

-Settlers In Canada. 10 En¬ 
gravings by Gilbert and Dalziel. 
3x. bd. 

-Poor J*3k. With 16 Illus¬ 
trations after Clarkson Stansfield, 
JLA. 3x.6rf. 

-Peter Simple. With 8 full- 

page Illustrations. 34. bd. 

-Midshipman Easy. With 8 

full-page Illustrations. 31. bd. 

MARTIAL'S Epigrams, complete. 
Translated into Prose, '«acit «c-x 
companied by one or lAjre Verse 
^Translations selected from the 
. Wbrka oP EngBsh ^ Poets, ani^ 
•other sources, js. vi. 
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MABTINEAU ’3 {Harriet) His¬ 


tory of. England, from isoo- 
1S15, 3j. 6rf. 

-History of the Thirty Tears' 

Peace, a.d. 1815-46. 4 vols. 

3r. 6rf. each. 

—— See Comics PosUive P%ilcsofhy_ 

MATTHEW PAHIS '3 English 
History, from the .Year 1235 to 
1273^ Translated by Rev. J. A. 
Giles, D.C.L. 3 vol^ 5r. each. 

MATTHEW OP -^STMIN- 
3 tri!lE’S Flowers of History, 
from the beginning of the World 
to A.D. 1307. Translated by C. D. 
Yonge, M.A. 2 vols. 5s. each. 

MAXWELL ’3 Victories of Wel- 
Ington and the British Armies. 
Frontispiece and 5 Portraits. 5i. 

MBNZEL ’3 History of Germany, 
from the Earliest Period to 1842. 
3 vols. 3r. (id. each. 

MICHAEL ANGELO AND 
RAPHAEL, their Lives and 
Works. By Duppa and Quatre- 
mere de Quincy. With Portraits, 
and Engravings on Steel. Sr. 

MICHELET’S Luther’s Auto¬ 
biography. Trans, by Willitm 
Hailitt. With an Appendix (no 
pages) of Notes. 3J. (id. 

-History of the FrenohrEevo- 

lutlon from its earliest indications 
to the 8ight of thf King in 1791. 
ls.(id. 

MIGNET'SHlstory of thePr^nch 
Revolution, from 1789 to 1814. 
3r. dd. 

MILL (J. 3 .). Early,Essays by 
John Stuart Mfll. Collected from 
various sources by J.W.M. Gibbs. 
3r- W. I 

MHiLfSR (Professor). History 
PbllohopUcally IlluBtrated,from 
the Fall of the Roman Empir| to 
the Frepch ♦Revolftion. M toIs. 
31. (id. each. ^ 


MILTON’S Prose Wprks. Edited 
by I. A. Jt. John. 5 vols. 3J. dd. 
each. * 

-Poetical Works, with a*Me- 

moir and Critical Remarks by 
James Montgomery, an Index to 
Paradise Lost, Todd’s Verbal Index, 
to all the Roems, and a Selection 
of Explanatory Notes by Henry 
G. Bohn. Illustrated with 120 
Wood Engravings from Drawings 
by W. Harvey. 2 vols. 3J. (id. 
each. • 

MITPORD’S (Miss) Our ViUage 
Sketches of Rural Character and 
Scenery. With 2 Engravings on 
Steel. 2 vols. 3r. dd. each. 

MOLIEBE’S Dramatic Works. 
A new Translation in English 
Prose, by C. H. Wall. 3 vola 
3J. dd. each. 

MONTAGU. The Letters and 
Works of Lady Mary Wortley 

„ Montagu. Edited by her great- 
grandson', Lord Wharncliffe’s Edi¬ 
tion, and revised by W. Moy 
Thomas. New Edition, revised, 
with 3 Portraits. 2 vols. yr. each. 

MONTAIGNE’S Essays. Cotton’s 
Translation, revised by W. C. 
Hazlitt. New Edition. 3 vols. 
31. dd. each. 

MONTESQUIEU’S SfMt or 
Laws. New Edition, revised and 
corrected. By J. V. Pritchard, 
A.M. 2 vols. 3r. dd. each. ^ 

MOTLEY (J. L.). The Rise of 
the Dutch Republic. A History. 
By John Lothrop Motley. New 
Edition, with Biographical Intro¬ 
duction by Moncutf D. Conway. 
3 vols. 3r. dd. each. 

MORPHY’S Games of Chess. 
Being the Matches and bestGames 
played by theAn)r>rican Champion, 
with Explanatory and Analytical 
Notes by J. Lowentbal. 51!. 
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MTOIE’S Brltlsli Birds; 01, His¬ 
tory of the^'eathered Tribes of the 
British Islandl. ReTOed by W. 
C, L, Martirr. With 52 Figures 
of Birds and 7 Colours Plates of 
Eggs. 2 vols. 

NEANDER (Dr. A.). History 
of the Christian Religion and 
Ohuroh. Trans, from the German 
byJ.Torrey, lovols. 3J.6<f.each. 

-Life of Jesus Christ. Trans¬ 
lated ’Try J. McClintock and C. 
Blumenthal. 3j. 6</. , 


NORTH (B!) Lives of the Right 
Hon. Francis North, Baron Gufld- 
ford, the Hon. Sir Dufftey North, 
and the Hon. and Rev. Dr. John 
North. By the Hon. Roger 
North. Together with the Auto- 
biogrmhy of the Author. Edited 
byAufustusJessopp, D.D. 3vols. 
3r. 61/. eacfi. 

NCOENT’Si (Lord) Memorials 
of Hampden, his Par^ and 
Times. With a Memoir" of the 
AuthorAutograph Letter, and 
Portrait. 5J. * 


-History ol the Planting and 

Training of the Christian 
Church by the Apostles. 
Translated by J. E. Ryland. 
2 vols. 3r. id. each. 

— Memorials of Chrletlan Life 
In the Early and Middle Ages; 
including Light in Dark Places. 
Trans, by J. E. Ryland. 3J. 6 d. 

NIBELDNQEN LIED. Thf 
Lay of the Nibelungs, metrically 
translate'd from the old German 
text by Alice Horton, and edited 
by Edward Bell, M.A. Ti^hich 
is preBxed the Essay on the Nibe- 
lungen Lied by Thomas Carlyle.: 
5 «- • 

NEW TESTAMENT (The) in 
Qr^k. Griesbach’s Text, with 
various Readings at the foot of 
the page, and Parallel References 
•in the margin; also a Critical 
♦Introduction and Chronological 
Tables. By an eminent Scholar, 
with a Greek and English Lexicon. 
3rd Edition, revised and corrected. 
Two Facsimiles of Greek Manu¬ 
scripts. 900 pages. 51. 

The Lexicon may be had sepa¬ 
rately, price 2J. , 

NICOLINI ’3 History pf the 
Jesuits; thek Origin, Progress, 
Doctrines, »na Designs. With 8 
Portraits. 51. * 


OCKLEY (S.) History of the 
Saracens and their Conquests 
In Syria, Persia, and Egypt. 
By Simon Ockley, B.D., Professor 
of Arabic in the University of 
Cambridge. 31. 6d, 

OLD ENGLISH CHRON¬ 
ICLES, including Ethelwerd’s 
Chronicle, Asser's Life of Alfred, 
Geoffrey of Monmouth’s British 
History, Gildas, Nennius, and the 
spurious chronicle of Richard of 
Cirencester. Edited by J. A. 
Giles, D.C.L. 5/. 

OMAN (J. C.) The Great Indian 
^plcs: the Stories of the Rama- 
YANA and the Mahabharata. 
By John Campbell Oman, Prin- 
cipl of Khalsa College, Amritsar. 
Wifc Notes, Appendices, and 
Illustrations, y. 6d, 

ORDBRICDS VITALI 3 ' Boole- 
siastical History of England 
Aid Normandy. Translated by 
T. Forester, M.A. To which is 
added the* Chronic^* of St. 
EVROuar.. 4 vols. 51. each. 

OVID’S Works.complete. Literally 
translated into Prose. 3 vols. 
y. each. J 

'pascal’s Thoughts. TjWated' 
from the Text of M. Auguste 
^Iciinier bj C. Kagan Paul. 3td, 
’Edition. 3J. 6rf. 
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BiUU’S (D*. H.) Blfe of Alfred 
the Great. TiansUted front the 
Germat!. To which is appended 
Alfred’s Anglo-Saxom Version 
OF Orosius. With a literal 
Translation interpaged, Notes, 
and an Anglo-Saxon Grammar 
and Glossary, by B. Tfforpe. 5i. 

PAUSANIAS’ DeaoripHon of 
Greeoe. Newlytr^latedbyA.R. 
Sbijjeto, M.A. 2 vols. y. each. 

PEAKSOITS Expc^aon of the 
Greed. Edited by E. Walford, 
M?A. Jj. 

PEPT8’ Diary and Correspond- 
enoe. Deciphered by the Rev. 
J. Smith, M.A., from the original 
Shorthand MS. in the Pepysian 
Library. Edited by Lord Bray- 
brooke. 4 vols. With 31 En¬ 
gravings. 5J. each. 

PEROTS Hrilques of Ancient 
English Poetry. With an Essay 
on Ancient Minstrels and 3 Glos¬ 
sary. Edited by J. V. Pritchard, 
A.M. 2 vols. 3J. 6 cl. each. 

PBRSIUS.-*s Juvenal. 

PETRARCH’S Sonnets, Tri¬ 
umphs, and other Poems. 
Translated into English Vers? byi 
various Hands. With a Life of 
the Poet by Thomas Campbeli. 
With Portrait and 15 Sfrel En¬ 
gravings. Ss. 

PHILO • JDDiBtW, Works of. 
Translated Prof. C. D. Yonge, 
M.A. 4 vols. 5 j. each. , 

PICEESING’S History of the 
Raoe8,Qf Man, and their Geo¬ 
graphical DistrjbutioR. With An 
Analytical Synopsis of the 
Natural History of Man by 
Dr. Hall. With a Map of the 
Wojld amria coloured Plates. 53. 

PINDAB. Translated into Prose 
by Dawson W. Turner. To wj^ich 
is added tl* Metiical Vetsion by 
Abraham Moore. Sr. » 


FLANCHE. History of Brttldi 
Costume from the Earliest Tiirm 
to the Aose o 9 the Eighteenth 
Century. By J. R. Pkfchd, 
Somerset Herald. With upwards 
of 400 Illustrations. 

PLATO’S Works. Literally trans¬ 
lated, with Introduction ani 
Notes. Wols. 5;. each. 

I—The Apology of Socrates, 
Crito, Phmdo, Gorgias, Pro¬ 
tagoras, Pbaedrns, Themtetus, 
Euthyphron, Lysis* Trans¬ 
lated by the Rev. H. Carey, 

II. —The Republic, Tiraaeus, and 

Critias. Translated by Henry 
Davis. 

III. —Meno, Eutbydemus, The 

Sophist, Statesman, Cratylus, 
Parmenides, and the Banquet. 
Translated by G. Burges. 

IV. —Philebus, Charmides, Lachdfe, 

Menexenus, Hippias, Ion, 
The Two Alcibiades, The- 
ages. Rivals, Hipparchus, 
Minos, Clitopho, Epistles, 

• Translated by G. Burges. 

V. —The Laws. Translated by 

G. Burges. 

VI.-»The Doubtful Works. Trans¬ 
lated by G! Burges. 

-Summary and Analysis of 

the Dialogues. With Analytical 
Index. By A. Day, LL.D. 5 *- 

PLADTtfS’S Comedies. Trans¬ 
lated by H. T. Riley, M.A. 2 
vols. 5x. each. 

PLINY’S Natural History. 
Translated by the late John 
Rostock, M.D., F.R.S., and H. T. 
Riley, M.A. 6 vols. 5J. each. 

PLINY. The Letters of Pliny 
the Younger. Melmoth’s trans¬ 
lation, revised by the Rev. F. C. 
T. Bosanquet, M.A 5f. 

PLOTINXTS, Select Works of. 
Translated by Thomas Tapilor. 
W«h an Introduction containing 
the substance ej Porphyry’s Plo¬ 
tinus. Edited by«G. R. S. Meitd, 
B.^ M.R.A.S. 5x. 
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P^UTABOE’S Lhes. Transkted 
by A. StewJrt, M.A, and George 
Long, M.A. ^ols. 0 . &i. each. 

-Morals. Theosophical Essays. 

Translated by C. W. King, M.A. 
5f- 

— Morals. Ethical Essays. 
Translated by the Res. A. R. 
Sbilleto, M.A. 5r. 

POETBY OP AMEEICA. Se- 
leoUoas from One Hundred 
(Amerieln Poets, from 1776 to 
1876. By W. J. Linton, jr. 6 <t, 

POLITICAL CYCLOPiEDIA, 
A Dictionary of Political, Con¬ 
stitutional, Statistical, and Fo¬ 
rensic Knowledge; forming a 
Work of Reference on subjects of 
Civil Administration, Political 
•Economy, Finance, Commerce, 
Laws, and Social Relations. 4 
vols. 3r. W. each. 

POPE’S Poetical Works. Edited, 
with copious Notes, by Robert 
Carruthers. With nuraarous Ulus-’ 
trations. *2 vols. 5i. each. 

— Homer’s lUacl. Edited by 
the Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 
Illustrated by the entire Series of 
Flaxman’s Designs. 5r. 

— Homer’s Odyssey, with the 
Battle of Frogs and Mice, Hymns, 
&c., other translators. Edited 
by the Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 
With the entire Series of Flax- 
ihan’s Designs. $s. 

) 

-Life, including many of his 

Letters. By Robert Carruthers. 
With numerous Illustrations. 5 ^- 

POUSHKIN’S Prose Tales; The 
Captain’s Daughter—Doubrovsky 
— The Queen of Spades — An 
Amateur Peasant Girl—The Shot 
—The Snow Storm—The Post¬ 
master — The Colfin Mailer — 
JCirdjali—TheSgyptian Nights— 
Peter the Gr?at’s»Negro. Trans¬ 
lated by T. Keane. 3;. 6/. 


PRESOOTT’S CoiKjasat of 
Mexico. Copyright edition, with 
the notes by John Fo^er Kirk, 
and an introdurtion by G. P. 
Winship. 3 vols. 31. 6rf. each. 

I -Conquest of Peru. Copyright 

edition, with the notes of John 
Fosterfek. avals. 31.&£each. 
— Reign of Ferdinand and 
Isabella. Copyright edition, 

I with the mJtes of John Foster 
Kirk. 3 vols. 3J. & -eadS. 
PROPERJSUS. Translated by 
Rev. P. J. F. Gantillon, hJ.A., 
and accompanied by Poetical 
Versions, from various sources. 
p.6d. 

PROVERBS, Handbook of. Con- 
i taining an entire Republication 
of Ray’s Collection of English 
^ Proverbs, with his additions from 
'■ Foreign Languages and a com¬ 
plete Alphabetical Index; in which 
are introduced large additions as 
well of Proverbs as of Sayings, 

I Sentences, Maxims, and Phrases, 

1 collected by H. G. Bohn. 51. 

! PROVERBS, A Polyglot of 
Foreign. Comprising French, 
Italian, German, Dutch, Spanish, 
Portuguese, and Dani^. With 
l^glish Translations & a General 
’ Index by H. G. Bohn. 5r. 
POTTERY AND PORCELAIN, 
and other Objects of Vertu. Com¬ 
prising an Illustrated Catalogue of 
1 the Bernal Collection of Works 
of Art, with %e prices at which 
; they were sold by auction, and 
! najnes of the possessors. To which 

ate added, an Introductory Lecture 
on Pottery ^d Porcelain, and an 
Engraved List of all tie known 
Marks and Monograms. By Henry 
G. Bohb. With numerous Wood 
Engravings, 51.; or with Coloured 
Illustrations, tor. 6(J 
FROUT’S (Father) Rdlquel. Qol. 
lected and arranged by 3 tev. F. 
Mahony. New issue, with 2] 
Hchln^ D. IMacJise, R.A. 
Nharlv 600 pages. Jr. 
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QUINTILIAN’S InaUtutes of 
Oratory, or Education of an 
Orator.' Translated by the Rev. 

]. S. Watson, M.A. 3 vols. 51 

^ch. 

'BACINE’S (loan) Cramatlo 
Works. A metrical English ver¬ 
sion. ’ By R. Bruce Boswell, M.A. 
Oxon. i vols. 3f. W. each. 

RANKE’S History tif the Popes, 
theiPChurch and State, and espe¬ 
cially of their Confllt^with Pro¬ 
testantism in the l6th and i;th 
cen*iuries. Translated by E. 
Foster. 3 vols. y. 6d. each. 

-History of Servla and the 

Servian Revolution. With an 
Account of the Insurrection in 
Bosnia. Translated by Mrs. Kerr. 

31. 6rf. 

RECREATIONS InSHOOTING. 
By ‘ Craven.’ With 62 Engravings 
on Wood after Harvey, and 9 
Engravings on Steel, chiefly after 
A. Cooper, R.A. 5 *- 

RENNIE’S Insect Arohlteoture. 
Revised and enlarged by Rev. 

J. G. Wood, M.A. With 186 
Woodcut Illustrations. 51. 

REYNOLD’S (Sir J.) Llterdry t 
Works. Edited by H.W.Beechy. 

2 vols. 3J. f>d. each. 

RICARDO on the PrlnolpfSs of 
Political Economy and Taxa¬ 
tion. Edited by E.*C. K. Conner, 
M.A. 55. 

RICHTER (Jean Paul Erledri* h). 
Levana, a Treatise on Education: 
together |With the Autobiography 
(a Fragment), and a^short Pre¬ 
fatory Memoir. 3r. 6d. , 

-Flower, Fruit, and Thom 

Pieces, or thgW edded Life, Death, 
arjjl Marriage of Firmian Stanis-i- 
‘iaus S^ben^es, Parish Advocate 
in the Parish of Kuhschnapptel. 
Newly translated by^t.-Col^lfx. 
Ewing. '3f. 6d, ‘ 


ROGER DB HOVEDEN’S Ai^ 
nals of English :tfistory, com¬ 
prising the HiShsry of England 
and of other Countries of Egrope 
from A.D. 732 to A.1). 1201. 
Translated by H. T. Riley, M.A. 
2 vols. 5r. each. 

ROGER PI' WENDOVER’rf 
Flowers of History, comprising 
the History of England from the 
Descent of the Saxons to A.D. 
l235,fotmerlyascribedtoMatthew 
Paris. Translated by J.^. GileS, 
D.CL. 2 vols. y. each. 

ROME In the NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. Contain!^ a com¬ 
plete Account of the Ruins of the 
Ancient City, the Remains of the 
Middle Ages, and the Monuments 
of Modern Times. By C. A. Eaton. 
With 34 Steel Engravings. 2 volft 
55. each. 

- See Burn and Dvbr. 

ROSCOE’S (W.) Life and Ponti- 
fioate ofT,eo X.' Fijal edition, 
revised by Thomas Roscoe. 2 
vols^. 3x, 6J. each. 

-Life of Lorenao de’ Medici, 

called ‘ the Magnificent.’ With 
his poems, letters, Soc. loth 
Edition, revised, with Memoir of 
Roscoe by his Son. 31. 6d. 

RUSSIA. History of, from the 
earliest Period, compiled from 
the most authentic sources by 
Walter K. Kelly. With Portraits. 
2 vols. y. 6rf. each. 

SALLUST, FLORDS, and VEL¬ 
LEIUS PATERCULUS. 
Translated by J. S. Watson, M.A. 

51. ' 

SCHILLER’S Works. TransUted 
by various hands. 7 vols. 3J. W. 
each:— 

I.—History of tha Thirty Years’ 
War. 
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.Schiller's Works continued. 

II. —History of the RctoU in the 

Netherlands, the Trials of 
Counts Egmont and Horn, 
the Siege of Antwem, and 
the Disturbancesin France 
preceding the Reign of 
Henry IV, • 

III. —Don Carlos, Mary Stuart, 

Maid of Orleans, Bride of 
Messina, together with the 
oUse of the Chorus in 
Tragedy (a short Essay). 

These Dramas are all 
translated in metre. 

IV. —Robbers (with Schiller’s 

original Preface), Fiesco, 
Love and Intrigue, De¬ 
metrius, Ghost Seer, Sport 
of Divinity. 

The Dramas in this 
volume are translated into 
Prose. 

V—Poems. 

VI.—Essays,iEsthetic^ and Philo* 
s«phi6il 

VII.—Wallenstein’s Camp, Pic- 
colomini and Dea^h of 
Wallenstein, WilliamTell. 

SCHILLER and GOETHE. 
Correspbndenoe between, from 
A.D. 1794-1805. Translated by 
L. Dora Schmitz, a vols. 31. 6rf. 
each? 

SCHLEGEL’S (F.) Lectures on 
the Philosophy of Life and the 
Philosophy of Language. Trans¬ 
lated by the Rev. A. J. W. Mor¬ 
rison, M.A. 31.6rf. 

-Lectures on the History of 

Literature, Ancient and Modern. 
Translatedirom the German. 3J.6a. 

-Lectures on the Philosophy 

of History. Translated by J. B. 
Robertson. 3/. 6d. , 

S^CHLBGELtS Lectures on 
" Modern Hlstcgy, together with 
the Lectures entitled Citiar and 

• 


Alexander, and The Beginning of 
our History. Translated by L. 
Purcell and R. H. Whitetock. 
3 J. 6 d. 

-jEsthetlo and Miscellaneous 

Works. Translated by E. J, 
Millin^on. 31. 6<f, 

SCHLEGEL* (A. W.) Lectures 
on Dramatic Art and Literature. 
Translated bj J. Black. Revised 
Edition, by tlie Rev. A. W. 
MorrisonjjS.A. 3f. (td. 

SCHOPENHAUER on the Bour- 
fold Root of the Principle of 
SufBclent Reason, and On the 
Will in Nature. Translated by 
Madame Hillebrand. $<. 

-Essays. Selected and Trans¬ 
lated. With a Biographical Intro¬ 
duction and Sketch of his Philo¬ 
sophy, by E. Belfort Bax. 5s. 

SCHOUW’S Earth, Plants, and 
Man. Translated by A. Henfrey. 
With coloured Map of the Geo¬ 
graphy of Plants. 55. 

SCHUMANN (Robert). His Life 
and Works, by August Reissraann. 
Translated by A. L. Alger. 3J, 6d. 

-EarlyLetters. Originallypub- 

t fliished by his Wife. Translated 
by May Herbert. With a Preface 
by Sir George Grove, D.C.L. 
31. 

SENECA on Benefits. Newly 
translated bp A. Stewart, M.A. 
y. 6d. 

—I Minor Essays and On Clem¬ 
ency. Translated by A. Stewart, 
M.A. 51. 

SHAKESPEARE *DOCD- 
MENITS. Arranged by D. H. 
Lambert, B.A. y, 6d. 

SHAKESPEARE’S Dramatis 

’ Art. The History and Ciar xt jr 
of Shakespeare’s Plays. > By Dr. 
Hermann Ulrici. Translated by 
L. Dora Sd^miti. ^ 2 vols. 3s. 6d. 
&ch. 
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SHAKESPEAHE (VuUam). A 
Litmrx Biography by Karl Elze, 
Ph.D., LL.D. Translated by 
L. Dora Schmitz. 5 ^- 

'SHABPE (S.) The History of 
from the Earliyt Times 
till the Conquest by the Arabs, 
A.D. 640. By Samuel Sharpe, 
2 Maps and upurards of 400 Illus¬ 
trative Woodcuts. ZTols. tf.each. 
• 

SHEEIDAK’S DrsiSAitlo Works, 
Coj^lete. With Life by G. G. S. 

SISMONDI’S History of the 
Literature of the South 01 
Europe. Translated by Thomas 
Roscoe. 2 vols. 31. 6u. each. 

SYNONYMS and ANTONYMS, 
or Kindred Word* and their 
Opposites, Collected and Con¬ 
trasted by Yen. C. J. Smith, M. A. 
Revised Edition. 51. 

SYNONYMS DISCRIMI¬ 
NATED, A Dictionary of 
Synonymous Words in the Eng¬ 
lish Language, showing the 
Accurate signification of words 
of similar meaning. Illustrakd 
with Quotations from Standard 
Writers. With the Author’s 
latest Corrections and Additions. 
Edited by the Rev. H. ^ercy 
Smith, M.A., of Balliol College, 
Oxford, 6j. • 

SMITH’S (Adam) The Wealth of 
Nations. Edited by E. Belfort 
Bax, 2 vols. 3r. W. each. 

—— TheonyofMoralBentlments; 
with his Essay on thevFirst For¬ 
mation of Languages; to 'which is 
added a Memoir of the Author by 
Dugald Steimrt. p. (>J, 

'SMfTAs (ProfBsaor) Leoturea 
on Modem History; from the 
Irruption of t^ Nor&ern N|tiohs 
to the close of the American IJft- 
volution. _ 2 vols. 31. 6rf. each.. 


SMYTH’S (Professtpr) Leoturwi 
on tti(^ Frei^jh Revolution. 
2 vols. 31. 6rf. each. 

_ • 

SMITH’S (Py«) Qeology and 
Scripture, and Edition. 5r. 

SMOLLETT’S Adventures os 
Roderick Random. With short 
Memoir and Bibliography, and 
Cruikshank’s Illustrations. 31.6<f. 

-Adventures of Peregrine 

Piokle, in which are incfhded ties 
Memoirs of a Lady of Quality. 
WitL Bibliography and Cruik¬ 
shank’s Iliustrations. zvols. y.6d, 
each. 

- The Expedition of Hum¬ 
phry Clinker. With Bibliography 
and Cruikshank’s Illustrations, 
3i. Af. 

SOCRATES (sumamed ‘Soholas- 
tlous’). TheEooleslastloal His¬ 
tory of (A.D. 305-445). Translated 
from the Greek. 51. 

• 

SOPHOCLES, Thd Tragedies of. 
A New Prose Translation, with. 
Memoir, Notes, &c., by E. P. 
Colerid^. 51. 

» 30 UTHEY’S Life of Nelson. 
With Facsimiles of Netton’s writ¬ 
ing, Portraits, Plans, and upwards 
of 50 Engravings on Steel and 
Wood. 5?. • 

-Life of Wesley, and the Rise 

and Progress of Meiodism. 54. 

-Robert Southey. The St<*y 

of his Life written in his Lettersv 
With an Introduction. Edited by 
John Dennis. 31. &t. 

SOZOWEN’S Eooloslastlcal Hle- 
tory. Comprising * History ot 
the Church from A.D. 324.-440. 
’Translated frmn the Grear. To¬ 
gether with the Ecclssiastical 
History of P^ostorgius, as 
epitomised by Fnolius. Trans* 
lated fiom the Creek by ReV, E. 

I Walfeid, M.A. % 
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iPINOZAI^OlUef Works. Trans¬ 
lated,with Introduction^ by R.H.M. 
Elwes. 2 vols. Sr. each. 

ITAKLET’S Classified Synopsis 
of the Principal Painters of the 
Bntoh and Flemish Schools. 
By George Stanley. 5 j. 

3 TAELIN 0 ’ 3 <MlsB)NobleDeeds 
of Women; or, Examples of 
Female Courage, Fortitude, and 
Virtu^ With, 14 Steel Engrav- 

'ings. $!, 

STAUNTON’S Chess-Flayer’s 
Handbook. A Popular and Scien¬ 
tific Introduction to the Game. 
With numerous Diagrams. Jt. 

-Chess Praxis. A Supplement 

to the Chess-player’s Handbook. 

a Crmtaining the most important 
modem improvements in the Open¬ 
ings ; Code of Chess Laws i and 
a Selection of Morphy’s Games. 
Annotated, ^s. 

-Chess-player’s QompanloA. 

Comprising a Treatise on Odds, 
Collection of Match Games, and a 
Selection of Original Ptoblcjns. 51. 

-Chess Tournament of 1851 . 

A Collection of Games played at . 
this celabrated assemblage. With 
Introduction and Notes. 5s. 

STOtJ^CHAHDT’S Experimental 
Chemistry. A Handbook for the 
Study of the Science by simple 
•experiments. Edited by C. W. 
*Heaton, F.C.S. With numerous 
Woodcuts. New Edition, revised 
throughout. 5'> 

fiTBABO’S Geography. Trans¬ 
lated by W. Falconer, M.A., 
and H. €. Hamilton. 3 vols. 
y. each. ^ 

STEICKLAND’S (Agnes) Lives 
of the Queens of England, from 
the Norman Conquat. Revised 
Edition. With fi Portraits. 6 vols. 
5 j. each. ’ 


STEIOKLaViD'S Life of Mary 
Queen of Soots. 2 vol|. 5!. each. 

-Lives of the Tudor and Stuart 

Prlnoesses. With Portraits, y, 

STUAET and EEVETT’S Anti-’ 
qultl^ of Athens, and other 
Monumentg of Greece; to which 
is added, a Glossary of Terms used 
in Grecian Architecture. With 71 
Plates engfaved on Steel, and 
numerous Woodcut Capi^. S^- 

SUETOlriHs’ Lives of theTwelve 
Csesara and Lives of the Gram- 
marians. The translation of 
Thomson, revised by T. Forester. 

5 '- 

SWIFT’S Prose Works. Edited 
by Temple Scott. With a Bio¬ 
graphical Introduction bythe Right 
Hon. W. E. H. Lecky, M.P. 
With Portraits and Facsimiles. 
12 vols. 3 j. 6</. each. 

[ Fo/s. /.- F7. dr- f7//.-X nafy. 

I—A Tale of a Tub, The Battle' 
of the Books, and other 
early works. Edited by 
Temple Scott. 'With a 
Biographical Introduction 
by the Right Hon. 
0 W. E. H. Lecky, M.P. 

II.—-The Journal to Stella. Edited 
byFrederick Ryland,M. A. 
* With 2 Portraits of Stella, 
and a Facsimile of one of 
theaLetters. 

III.& IV.—Writings on Religion and 
• the Church. Edited by 

Temple Scott. 

V.—Historical agd Political 
.^Tracts (English). Edited 
, by Temple Scott. 

VL—The Drapier’s Letters. 
With facf’milcs of Wood’s 
Coinage, Src. ijditfd by, 
Temple Scott. 1 

VIL—Historical and Political 
» Tlkcts (Hish). 

[/«iht press. 
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Au Alphabetical List of Books 


Swift’s Prose WorIcs continued. 

VIII.—Gjillivet’s Travels. Edited 
by G. R. Dennis. With 
Portrait and Maps. 

. IX. —Contributions to the ‘ Ex¬ 
aminer,’ ‘Tatler,’ ‘Spec¬ 
tator,’ See. Edited by 
Temple Sedtt. 

X.—Historical Writings. Edited 
by Temple*Scott. 

XI.—Literary Essajjt 

[Ji^reparalion, 

XI!_Index and Bibliography. 

[/« preparatiem. 

STOWE (Mr8.H.B.)Uncle Tom’e. 
Cabin, or Life among the Lowly. 
With Introductory Remarks by 
Rev. J. Sherman. With 8 full- 
page Illustrations. 3;. (d. 

TACITUS. The Works of. Liter¬ 
ally translated. 2 vols. 51. each. 


TALES OP THE GENII; or,the 
Delightful Lessons of Horam, the 
Son of Asmar. Translated from 
the Persian by Sir Charles Morell. 
Numerous Woodcuts and J2 Steel 
Engravings. 5r. 

TASSO’S Jerusalem Delivered. 
Translated into English Spensrfiana 
Verse by J. H. Wiffen. With 8 
Engravings on Steel and 24 Wood- 
cuts by Thurston. 51. ^ 

TAYLOR’S (Bishop Jeremy) 
Holy Living an*. Dying, with 
Prayers containing the Whole Duty 
of a Christian and the parts of De¬ 
votion fitted to all Occasion^’and 
furnished for ailNecessities. 31. (d. 

TEN BRINK.— 5 «%rink. 


TERENCE and PHi 5 |DRUS. 
Literally translated byH.T. Riley, 
M.A. Towhichisadded, Smart’s 
MeTRICAL^RRSION OFPH.eDRUS,, 

THEOCRITUS. BION, MOS- 
CHUS, andJCYRfAlUS., Liter¬ 
ally trailslated by the Rev/J. 


Banks, M.A. To which are tyj- 
pended the Metrical Versions of 
Chapman. 51. • 

THEODORET andEVAGRIUS. 
Histories of the Church from a.d. 
332 to A.D. 427; and from a.d. 
431 to A.D. 544. Translated from 
the Greek^ 5r. * 

THIERRif’S History of the 
Conquest of England by the 
Normans; its Causes, and its 
Consequences in Engluid, Scot¬ 
land, Ireland, and the Continent. 
Translated by William Haslitt. 
2 vols. 3r. ( d . each. 

THUCYDIDES. The Pelopon¬ 
nesian War. Literally translated 
by the Rev. H. Dale. 2 vols. 
3r. (d. each. 

-An Analysis and Summary 

of With Chronological Table of 
Events, Ac. By J. T. Wheeler. 51. 

THUDICHUM (J. L. W.) A Trea¬ 
tise on Wines: their Origin, 

• Nature. iind Varieties. With Prac¬ 
tical Directions foV Viticulture and 
Vinification. By J. L. W. Thudi- 
chjm, M.D., F.R.C.P. (Lond.). 
Illustrated. Sr. 

URE’S (Dr. A.) Cotton Manufac¬ 
ture of Great Britain, systemati¬ 
cally investigated. Revised Edit, 
by P. L. Simmonds. With 150 
Original Illustrations. 2 q^ls. 5 '- 
each. 

-Philosophy of Manufactures. 

Revised Edition, by P. L. S!h>- 
monds. With numerous Figufes. 
Doublevolume, yr. bd. 

VASARI’S Lives of the most 
Eminent Painters, Soulptors, 
and Architects. Translated by 
Mrs. J. Foster, with a Commen¬ 
tary by J. P. Richter, Ph.D, 6 
*vols. 3r. &f. each. 

VIRGIL. A Literal Prose Trans¬ 
lation by A. Hamilton Bryce, 
LL-D-, F.R.SJ:. -With Portrait. 
3i. ( d . ’T ■ • 


Contained in Bohn’s Libraries. 




VOLTADSE’S Tales.- Translated 
R. B. Bdswell. Vol. I., con- 
taining Bebou^ MemKon, Cao' 
did^ L’lng^nu, and other Tales. 
3r. fe 

WALTON'S Complete Angler, 
or the Contemplative Man's Re* 
creation, by Izaak Walton and 
Charles Cotton. Edited by Ed* 
ward Jesse. To which is added 
an account of Fishing Stations, 
Tackle, &c., by Henry G. Bohn. 
•With I^rtrait and 203 Engravings 
on Wood and 26 Engravings on 
Steel. 5 j. 

— Lives of Donne, Hooker, &o. 
New Edition revised by A. H. 
Bullen, with a Memoir of Izaak 
Walton by Wm. Dowling. With 
numerous Illustrations. 5^. 

6 

■WELLINGTON, Life of. By‘An 
Old Soldier.' From the materials 
of Maxwell. With Index and i8 
Steel Engravings. 51. 

-Vlctoilea'of. Maxwell. 

WEBNER’S Templars in 
Cyprus. Translated by E.A. M. 
Lewis. 3J. W. 

WESTROPP (H. M.) A Hand¬ 
book of Arohmology, Egyptian, 
Greek, Etruscan, Roman. By 
11 . Westropp. 2nd Edition, 
revised. With very numerous 
Illustrations. 5$. 

WHITE’S Natural History of 
Selbome, with Observations on 
various Parts of Nature, and the 
■ Naturalists’ Calendar. With Notes 
by Sir William Jardine. Edited 
by Edward Jesse. With 40 Por¬ 
traits and (floured Plates- 51. 


WHEATLEY’S A Rational Illus-* 
tration of the Book of Common 
Prayer, jr. W. » 

WHEELER’S Noted Names of 
Fiction, Dictionary of. Includ¬ 
ing also Familiar Pseudonyms, 
Surnanjps bestowed on Eminent 
Men, and A/ialogous Popular Ap¬ 
pellations often referred to in 
Literature and Conversation. By 
W. A. Whe^er, M.A 5r. 

WIESEL^R’S Chronological 
Synopsis of the Four Gospels. 
Translated by the Rev. Cllnon 
Venables. 35. 6if. 

WILLIAM of MALMESBURY’S 
Chronicle of the Kings of Eng¬ 
land, from the Earliest Period 
to the Reign of King Stephen. 
Translated by the Rev. J. Sharpe. 
Edited by J, A. Giles, D.C.L. 5^* 

XENOPHON’S Works. Trans¬ 
lated by the Rev. J. S. Watson, 
M.A., and the Rev. H. Dale. In 
3 vols. $s. each. 

YOUNG (Arthur). Travels In 
France during the years 1787 , 
1788 , and 1789 . Edited by 
M. Betham Edwards. 3r. 6cf. 

' -- Tour In Ireland, with 

General Observations on the state 
of the country during the years 
1776*- 79. Edited by A. W. 
Hutton. With Complete Biblio¬ 
graphy by jl P. Anderson, and 
Map. 2 vols. 3r. 6 d. each. 

tube-tide stories, a Col¬ 
lection of Scandinavian and North- 
German Popular Tales, and Tra¬ 
ditions, from the Swedish, Danish, 
andGeuman. Edited by B. Thorpe. 
5 *- 



THE 

CHISWICK SHAKESPMRE: 

Illustrated by BY AM SHAW. 

With Introduction’s and Glossaries by JOHN DENNIS. 

f 

Printed at the CMswick Press, pott 8vo., price is. 6d, net per volume* 
also a cheaper edition, ir. net per volume; or 2J. net in limp leather; Is. 
a few copies, on Japanese vellum, to be sold only in sets, price 51. net per 
volunic. 

‘^Vua/ Complete in 39 Volumes. 

ALVS WELL THAT ENDS LOVE’S LABOUR’S LOST. 

WELL. MACBETH. 

ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. MEASURE FOR MEASURE. 

AS YOU LIKE IT. MERCHANT OF VENICE. 

COMEDY OF ERRORS. MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. 

CORIOLANUS. MIDSUMMER-NIGHT’S DREAM. 

CYMBELINE. MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING., 

HAMLET. OTHELLO. 

JULIUS CrESAR. PERICLES. 

KING HENRY IV. Part I. ROMEO AND JULIET. 

KING HENRY IV. Part H. THE TAMING OF THE SHREW. 

KING HENRY V. TFIE TEMPEST. , 

KING HENRY VI. Part I. TIMON OF ATHENS. ‘ 

KING HENRY VI. Part H. TITUS ANDRONICUS. 

KING HENRY VI. Part III. TROILUS AND CRESSIDA. 

KING HENRY VIH. „ JWELFTH NIGHT. 

KING JOHN. TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA. 

KING LEAR. WINTER’S TALE. 

KING RICHARD H. , POEMS. 

KING RICHARD III. SONNETS. 

‘ A fascinating little edition.'— and Queries. 

* A cheap, very comely, and altogf’/her desirable td\i\<m.'-^Westmtuter Gautte. (ji. 
But a few years ago such volumes would have been deemed worthy to be ccnsid^ — 

fditions deluxe. To-day, the low price at which they are offered to the public alone 
prevents lhj;m being so Studio. 

* Handy in shape ana sj^e, wonderfully cheap, beautifully printed from the Cam¬ 

bridge text, and illustrated quaintly yet admirably by Mr. Byam Shaw, we have nothing 
but praise for it. No one wHb wants a good and convenient Shakespeare—without 
excursuses, discursuses, or even too many notes—can do better, in oiii’ opinion, than 
subscribe to this Issue: wbicb is saying a good deal in these days of cheap reprints.'— 
yuHi'ty fair» ^ p 

« tfVhtt we like about these elegant booklets is the attention that hrm been paid to the 
paper, as{!well as to the print and decoration; such strnit laid paper will last for ages. 
Oo this account alone, the ‘Chiswick’ skculd easily be first among pocket Shake- 
speares.’—Pa// 
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Kew Editions, leap- 8vo. its. Sd. eao^ net. 

THE‘^Ai.DINE EDITION 

or XHl 


BRITISH PgETS. 

‘This excdlent edition of the Engliab cluaioe, with tieir oompiete texts and 
scholarly introdnotions, are something very different from the cheap xolnmes of 
ertmctii which are )nst now so much too common.'—St. Janusfs Sasetfe. 

'^excellent series. Small, handy, and complete.'—Saturday Bsrisir. • 


lUcensIde. Editedb;BeT.’A.€)yee. 
BeatUe. Edited bjt Bev. A. Dyce. 
•Blake. Edited W. M. Boasetti. 

•Bums. Edited D)sp. A. Aitken. 
Sxols. 

Butler. Edited by B. B. Johnson. 

^ TolS. 

Campbell. Edited by His Son- 
in-law, the Ber. A. W. Hill. With 
Memoir by W. AHingham, 

Obatterton. Edited by the BeVv 
W. W. Skoat, hf.A 2 * 

Ohauoer. Ildited by Dr. B. Morris, 
with Memoir by Sir H. Hicolas, 6 xols. 

OhurohlH. Edited by Jss.fjinay. 

% vole.. 

•Coleridge. Edited by T, Ashe, 
B.A. 2 tAs. 

CoUlns. Edited by W. Moy 

Thomas, 

Cowp#. Edited by John Bruoe, 
F.S.A 3 xols. 

Dhyden. Edited by the Ber. B. 
hXxflooper, M. A. 3 Tols, 

,'^dsmlth. Berised Edition by 
Austin Dobson. With Portrait, 

•Gray. Edited by J. Bradshaw, 
DL.D. 

Herbert. Edited by the Bev A.B. 
Grosart. * 

•Herriok. Edited by Qeorgp 
Samt8bui7. 2 toIb. 

*Keat8. Bdated b; the lato Lord 

EoQ{!:htozu 

Toluae^ma^Blso be had boiud in 
ftnd baBt b; Qlee«>& Whiteg i 


Sirke Wkite. Edited, wifti a 
Memoir, bj Sir H. Nicolas. 

Milton. Edited by Dr. Bradshaw. 
2 vole. 

Parnell. Edited by 0 . A. Aitken. 
Pope. Edited by 0 . B. Dennis. 

With Memoir bjr John Dennis. 3 toIs. 
Prior. Edited by R. B. Johnson, 
2 to 18 . 

Raleigh and Wotton. With Se¬ 
lections from the Writlnfifg of other 
COURTLY POBTS from 1540 to 1650. 
B^ted by Yen, Archdeacon Hannah, 
D.O.L. 

Rogers. Edited by Edward Bell, 
M.A. 

Scott. Edited by John Dennis. 
5 vole. 

Shikespeare's Poems. Edited by 
Rer. A. Dyce. 

Shelley. Edited by H. Buxton 

Formas. 5 toIs. 

Sponsor. Edited by J. Payne .Col¬ 
lier. 5 T 0 l 8 . 

Surrey. Edit-id by J. Yeowell. 
Swift. Edited by the Rev. J. 
Mitford. 3 ToU. 

Thomson. Edited by the Rev. D. 

0. Tovey. 2 vole. 

Vaughan.^ Sacred Paems and 
Pious Bj^lations. Edited by the 
Ret. HaLyte. 

Wordsworth. Edited by Prof. 
Dowden. 7 toIs. 

Wyatt. Edited by Jl Yeowell.^ 
Young. 2 vols. Edited jty the 
Ber. J. Hitford. 

Iiis^ liiso, with^sign^ln gold on* side 
md top, 3e. 6d, each set. ' 



THE ALL-ENGLAND SERIES. 

HANDBOOKS OP ATHLETIC GAMES. 

The only Seriee luhed nt a moderate price, by Writera Who are |r 
the flret rank In their reepeotlve department, 

'Thebotinatniotion on games and iports by the bdrt aatbtWties, at the lowest 
prioea.'—Cte/ord Jfojosins. 

Small 8to. cloth, lUnatcated. Price Is. each. * 


Cricket. By Feed C. HolUnd. 
Cricket By the Hon. #nd Bey. 

B. LmaLTOs. a 

Croquet By Lient Col. the Hon. 
H. 0. Kbedhcs. 

Lawn Tennis. By H. W. W. 
WiLBsarOROS. Wtn a Chapter for 
Lad^s, by Sirs. HixLTaai). 

Squash Tennis. By EcsrACh H. 

Hues. Double vol. w. 

Tei^ and Backets and Fives. 
By Jctiu HtBBEALi,, Major J. Brsse, 
and Eey. J, A. Aewae Tait.b. 

Golf. By H. S, C. Evebabd. 

Double Tol. 23. 

Bowing and SouUing. By Oct 
Bixob. 

Bowing and Sculling. HyW.B. 

WoonoATi. , 

SalUng. By E. F. EmeBT, dbl.vol. 2 i. 
Swimming. By Mabtin and 3 . 
Raosteb Cobbett. 

Camping out By A. A. Maooon- 
ELL. Double rol. 23. 

Canoeing. By iOr. J. D. Hatwabd. 

Double vol. 28. 

Mountaineering. ByDr. Ciaupb 

WiLsOB. Double rol. 2s. 

AUtletlos. By H. H. Qbotis. 
Riding. By W. A. Keer, V.C. 

Double Tol. 28. ^ 

Ladles’Riding. ByW.AKKEE,V.O.' 
Boxing. By E a. Ailansoe-Wieis. 
With Prefatory Note by Bat MuUlns. 


Fencing. By H. A. Colmoeb Doss. 
Cycling. ByH.HiGiBnTiN,L.A.C., 

N. O.U., O.T.O. Witb a Obaptor for 
Ladies, by Mise Aoeeb Wool', Donblh 
rol. 2s. 

Wrestling. By Wameb Aibh- 
sraoEO. Hew Edition, 

Broadsword and Singlestick. 
By B. 0. Auabsoe.Wjee and 0. Pan.- 
LIPPS-WOI.IEJ. ’ 0 

Gymnastics. By A. F. Jesxis. 
Douole Tol. 28. 

I Gymnastio Competition and Dis¬ 
play Exercises. Compiled by 
I P. 0BAr. 

I Indian Club^ By 6. T. B. Cos- 

i BETT and A, P. Jbbkis. 

' Dumb-bells. By F. Obaf. 
i Football — Hugby Game. 

t Hakbt VAesAEi.. 

Football—-Assoolation Game. By 

O , W. Al,oocx, Bevised Edition. 

Hookey. By F. S. Cbeswell. 

Now Edition. 

Skating. By DooaiAS Adams. 
With *e31ihpter for ■Ladiee, by Mlee L. 
Ohestram, and a Chapter on ^leed 
Skating, by a Fen Skater. Dbt voL 28, 

BasebsJl. By Nawros Cease, 
RouBAers, Fleldball, Bowls, 
Quoits, Curling, Skittles, Ac.* 
By J. M. Walker and 0,0. Mksrr. 
Danolttg. By Edwabd Scott, 
Double rol. 23, 


THE CLUB SERIES OF CARD AHD TABLE GAMES. . < 

■* No well-rogulatedclub or country bouse ebonld bo without this ueefnl seriee of books', 
Sun^l 8ro. cloth. Illustrated. Price la. each. Gkjtfl, 


Bridge. By ‘ Teupue.’ ' 

■Whist By Dr. Wm. Pole, F.B.S. j 
Solo'Whist ByBoBBBxF.Q^s. ' 
Billiards. By Major-Gen. A. W. ] 
Dbaxbof, P3.A.S. ^Witb a Preface ; 
• byW.J.Poan. ! 

Hints on Billiards. ,By J. P. 

Bochasah. Double Tol 28. 

Chess. By Bobebi F. Gbeen, 

The Two-Mcye Chess Problem. 

^BL8. Laws. • 

'Chess Openings. By L Gussbxbs. 
Draughts and Backgammon.^ 

By ‘ BEEKEXpy,* - 

Reversl and Go Bang. 

By * Bebxelby,' 


Dominoes and Solitaire. 

By' Bbeebley,' 

Bhslqufr and CriUsage; 

By * Bebxblet.’ 

&>arth and Huehre. 

By ‘ Beeeelet.' 

Piquet and BubloonPlquet 
By' Beeeelet.’ • 
i Skat By Louis Diehl. 

, \ V A Shot Scoring-book. 1». 

I Boani Games, iashi&g 

i Kapoleon, Loo, By 

BJkXTXKwWEAT. 

fallow and FU^ground Ctatnei. 

Bf ¥n. LiTUXiios ^0U3c>. 




SELL’S CATHEDRAL SERIES. 

Profusely lllustraied^ cloth^ crown Zvo. ^s. 6d, ftei each, 

Em )LISH CATHfjDRALJ?. Atj Itinerary and^TJasffiption. Compil^ '^jy James G. 
"Guxhrist, A.M , M.D. Ues'iMjd and editjwi with an Introduction on Cathedral 
j ’rchitecture by the Rev. T. PeRkins, M.A., F.R.A.S. 

BRISTOL. By H. J. L. J, MAsefe, M.A. 

CANTERBURY. By Haktlby Withers. srh-Edttlon. 

CARLISLE. By C. King Eley. t 

CHESTER. By (Jharlks Hiatt. 2nd Edition, revised. 

CHICHESTER. By H. C. Corlbtte, A.R.I.B.A. 

DURHAil. ByJ.E.BYOATE,A,R.C.A. and Edition, rerised. ' 

ELY. By Rev. W. D. Sweeting. M.A. 

EXETER. By Percy Adidlbshaw, B.A, 2 nd Edition, revised. 
GDOUCBSTER. By H. J. L. J. MAS.'ig, M.A. ..’Edition. 

HEREFORD. By A. Huch.Fisher, A.R.hi. and Edition, revised. 
LICHFIELD. By A. B. Clifton. 2nd Edition. ’ 

LINCOLN. By A. F. Kendrick, B.A. 3 «fEdition. 

MANCHESTER. By Rev. T. Perkins, M.A. 

NORWICH, By C. H. B. Qubnnell. and Edition. 

OXFORD. Rev, Percy Dearmbr, M.A. and Edition, revised. 
PETERBOROUGH. By Rev. W. D. Sweeting. 2 nd Edition, revised. 
^RIPON. By Cecil Hallett, B.A. 

ROCHESTER. By G. H. Palmer, B.A. and Edition, revised, 

ST. ALBANS. ^By Rev. T. Perkins, M.A. 

ST. ASAPH. By P. B. Ironside Bax. 

ST, DAVID’S. By Philip Robson, A.R.I.B.A. 

ST. PATRICK'S. DUBLIN. By Rev. J. 11. Bernard, M.A., D.D. 

ST. PAUL’S. By Rev. Arthoi^ Dimock, M.A. 3 rd Edition, revised. 
SAUSBURY. By C.,--RSON White. 3 rd Edition, revised. 

SOUTHWELL. By Rev! Arthur Dimock, M.A. and Edition, revised. 
WELLS. By Rev, Percy Dearmbr, M.A, 3 rd Edition. 

WINCHESTER. B)^PIW. Sergeant, and Edition, revised. 

WORCESTER. By E! FTStrange. and Edition. 

YORK. By A. Clutton-Bfock, ’'f.A.'* 3 rd Edition. 

* Uidform wiik above Series. Nova ready, ir. bd. net each. 

ST. MARTIN’S CHURCH, CANTERBURY. By the Rev. Canon Routlbdcb 
^ M.A., F.S.A. 

T,EVE^)LEY minster. By Charles Hiatt. > 

i^IMBORNE MINSTER and CHRISTCHURCH PRIORY. By the Rev. T 
Perkins, M.A. . 

, TEWKESBURY ABBEY AND DEERHURST PRIORY. By H. J. L. J. Mass6, M.A 
^ "ATH ABBEY, MALMESBURY ABBEY, and BRADFORD-ON-AVON CHURCH 
oUJi By Rev. T. Perkins, M.A. ) 

'Westminster abbey. By Charles Hiatt. 

3T11ATF0RD.0N-AV0N church. By Hakold BAKfR. 

BELL’S HANDBOOKS TO CONTINENTAL CHURCHfiS. 

tfofusily lUiistraied, Crown 8w, clotk^ 2 S, S^.^noteoeh. 

AMIENS. By the Rev. T. Perkins, M.A. 

BAYEUX. By the Rev. R. S. Mvlne, j 

CHARTRES: The Cathedral and Other Churches. By H. J. L. J, Mass4, J^iA. 

MONT ST. MKJidEL. By H. J. L. J. Massi^, M.A. 
fARJS (NOTBE-DAME). By Charles Hi a^tt. 

ROUEN: The Catlfldral and (j^ber Churches, Py the Rev. 1 \ Perkins, M.A. 



The Sci^i Practical Working DIctioii'atjj;; ofitHe 
English Language. - ‘ . 

r 

WEBSTER’S 

INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONAIIY. 

2348 PAGES;*' 5000 ILLUSTRATIOA 

-I « "" " 

NEW EDITION,. REVISED THROUGHOUT WITH A 
NEW SUPPLEMENT OF 25,000 ADDpONAL 
WORDS AND PHRASES, ■’ 


The Appendices .comprise a Pronouncing Gazetteer of the World 
Vocabularies of Scripture, Greek, I..atin, and English Proper Name 
a Dictionary of the Noted Names of Fiction, a Brief History of th 
English Language, a Dictionary of For|ign Quotations, Words, Phrase 
Proverbs, &c., a Biographical Dictionary with,- .«,i)00 names, &c. 


Dr. MURRAY, Editor iff the '^Oxford Engiish''Dutionary,' says:~‘In this irt 


.. -..'prope..,, —r..-...= .- - - 

Ab particularly terse and well-pul; and it is hard to see how anything bettfir could i 
done within the limits.’ ' 

Profenor JOSEPH WRIGHT, M.A., Ph.D., D.C.L., LL.D., Edtior o 
tie ‘ Epglish Diaiect Dictionary' stys:—‘ The new edition of “ Webster’s Intern?»jon: 
Dictionary ” is undoubtedly the most useful and reliable work of its kind in any coumrj 
No one who has not examined the work carefully would believe that such a vast amour 
of lexicographical inlormaTmn could possibly be found within so small a compass.' 

Profeator A. H. 8ATCE, LL.D., D.D., says:—‘It is indeed a marvellou*’ 
work ; it is difficult to conceive of a Dictionary more exhaustive and complete. Eveiyl 
thing is in it—not only what we mighi expect to find in such a work, but also what fe’| 
of us would ever have thought of looking for.’ * 

B9V, JOSEPH WOOD, D.D., Head Master oj Harrovi, says' £ have always 
thought very highly of its ^merits. Indeed, 1 consider it to be far the most accurate 
Knglish Dictionary in cxi^i^4,.and much' more reliable than the “Century." Foi 
daily and hourly reference, Wfticter" seems to me unrivalled.’ 
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LECTURE L—INTRODUCTORY. 

ON WIT AND HUMOUR. 

is tho only animal that laughs and weeps; for ho 
18 the only animal* that itruck with the diifei*nco 
|be|j;iveen what things,are, and what they ought to be. 
»Wo*weop at what thwarts or exceeds ou* desires in serious 
nfetters ; wo laugh'|t what only disappoints our expect¬ 
ations in trifles. We shed tears from* sympathy will# 
real and uecjsaftry distress; as wo buret into laughter 
from want of sympathy with tjii^ which is unreasonable 
and unnecessary, tho absurdity of which provokes our 
spleen or mirth, raither than a^jy^serious reflection^ ,^n it. 

To efiilain'the nattat? "of* laughter and tears,'fc tc? 
account for tho conditionhdf human life ;*for it is Sj^a 
manner compounded ot tho^ two! It#<8 a tragedy or a 
«omedjr-rsad or mejry, as it happens. Tho crimes find 
misfortunes that are insepartdile freJn it, shock and wound 
tho mind when they^^ce #eizo jxpon it,*and when the 
pressure can no longer be*'8orno, seek relief in tcars^ the 
follies and .absui'dltios that men commit, or the odd 
fcciSoflts that befal them, afford us amusement from the 
^ery r^fction of these falbe! clainfe Uj>ou o^r sympafliy 
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and end in ^ugliter. Jf everything tlmt went wrong* if 
every vanityVr weakness in another gave a sensible 
pang, it woula be hard indeed f but ns long as th<f dis- 
agreoablenesa (| the consequences of a sfiddcn di^J;(iir is. 
kept out of sight by the inJhiediate oddity'of thp'cir- 
cumstances, and the absurdity or unaccountablcness of a 
foolish action is the most strikin'* thing in it, the ludicrous 
prevails over the pathetic, and wo receive plyisur^ instead 
of pain from iho farce of life whiclf is played before ua^ 
and which discomposes our gravity ns often as it fails to 
move our anger or our pity! 

•Tears may be considered as the natural and involuntary 
resource of the mind overcome by some sudden and violent 
emotion, before it has had time to reconcile its feelings 


to the change of circumstances ; while laughter may be 
defined to be the same sort of convulsive and involuntary 
movement, occasioned by mere surprise or contrast (in the 
ab^nce of any more serious emotion), before it has tAn*o 
to reconcile its belief to contradictory appearances. I' 
we hold a mask l^eforc our facc,an3 approach a child ivit!^ 
this disguise on, it will at first, froaf the oddity and ip- 
»cdngruity of tlm appearance, be inclined to laugh ; if we 
go nearer to it) steadily, aifil without saying a word, it 
w^l begin to bo alarmed, and be Jialf inclined to cry : if 
wo suddenly take off tho mask, it will recover from its 
fears, and burst out a-laugjing; but i^, instead of present¬ 
ing Jj^e old well-known cofin$e*"nce, we liavo concealed a 
satjfr’s head ot some frightfi%cnricature behind tbe first 
mask, the suddomess of th<f*chaqgo will not in this case 
b€»a source of merriment^ to it, but will convJj-t jts suij- 
prise into an agonylof«coi^eruation, and will make it 
scream *out f«r hel^^ven tJioii^ ft may be convinced 
ll^at tho whole is a trick Jt bo^Tom, 
tL alternation of tears and laughter, ip this ^ittla, 
episode in craumon life, depends aliqpst entirely Vin the 
gitater or 1^ degfoe ^f intprist attached to the^^feaent 
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chiftges of api«*ranco. The ihere suddenness of the 
transition, fjie mere baulking our expectations, and turn¬ 
ing them abruptly into aiiMhor channel, seei^ij to give addi-, 
•tion#^ flvelincss Ivnd gaiety to the animal spirits; but the 
instant* change is* ndl only sudden, but threatens 
serious consequences, or calls up the shape of danger, 
terro? supersedes our disposition to mirth, and laughter 
gives p^ace Jo tears. It is usual to play with infants, 
and make them laugS by clapping your bands suddenly 
before them; but if you clap your hands too loud, or too 
near their sight, their countenances immediately change, 
and they hide them in the nurse’s arms. Or suppose ffie 
same child grown up a little older, comes to a place, 
expecting to meet a person it is particularly fond of, 
and does not find that person there, its countenance 
sudden^ falls, its lips begin to quiver, its cheek turns 
pale, its eye glistens, and it vents its little sorrow (grown 
foS big to be conceakd) in^a fl#od of tears. Again, if,the 
^hild meets the sara^ person unexpectedly after long 
(ibsdhce, the same effect will bo produced by an excess of 
joy, with different ^|companiment8; that is, the surprise 
and the emotion excited will make the blood come into* 
his face, his o^.^.sparklc, hfs tongue falfcr or bo mute; 
but in either case the tears vpil^ gush to his relief, a^d 
lighten the pressure about his heart. On the other hand, 
if a child is playing at hide-agd-seck or blindman’s-buff, 
with pertons iif is over E**fon^ o?, and either misses Jiem* 
wheroit had made sure of finding them, or‘suddenly rms 
up against them whcre«t ha^ least expand it, the shoclc 
or ad(^tiOTal impetus given to th^ imagination by the 
disappointment or the discowx matter of this indif¬ 
ference, will only vent*‘'isol^n a .fit of laughter** The 

* A child that has hid itself out of tlic way in sport, is uiSlc r a 
gieaCtcmptntibn to laugh at the uiiconsciousiioss of others as to its 
situation. A fwrson ooncealed, from assassins is ip no danger of 
i^tlayiii^his situation by laughing, ' 

B t 
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transition licre is not rfom one thing Atf importaned^ to 
another, or from a state of indifference to a state of s’trong 
excitement; merely from oto impression to another 
that we did not s,t all expeet, and when ^o had e'kpcptedi 
just the contrary.' The minS having been 'ied,f|| fcrra 
a certain conclusion, and the result producing an 
immediate solution of continuity*in the chain of our ideas, 
this alternate excitement and relaxation of thg imagination, 
the object alse striking upon the mind more vividly in 
its loose unsettled state, and before it has had time to 
recover and collect itself, causes that alternate cxcite- 
i?ent and relaxation, or irregular convulsive movement 
of the muscular and nervous system, which constitutes 
physical laughter. The discontinuous in our sensations 
produces a correspondent jar and discord in the frame. 
The steadiness of our faitli and of our foaturqp begins 
to give way at tlic same time. Wo turn with an incre- 
dubms smile from a story th^t staggers our belief: tnd 
wc arc ready to split our sides wit^i laughing at an c:jtr(A 
Vagance that seW all common sense and serious coifccril 
at defiance. ( 

To underskaud or define the ludicrous, wc must fii'st 
know what t*c serious is. Now the ,.serious is the 
habitual stress which t^io,,miud lays upon the expectation 
of a given order of events, following one another with 
a certain regularity andj,weight of i.itci'est attached to 
’theft When this stress*i8 iiwrcasod b6yond*its usual 
pitch of intensity, so as to (fverstrain the feelings4)y the 
violent oppositfin of good*to bid, or of objects to our 
diJSires, it becomes ^e pathetic or tragical. ,T}ie ludi¬ 
crous, or comic, is {h^unfirpected loosening or relaxing 
this stress bdow it^ usual |>itoh.''of intensity, by such an 
Abrupt transposition of the ofScr of our ideas, as taking 
the mind unawares, throws it off its guai^l, starves it. 
into a livelft sense of pleasure, and, leaves no Dime nor 
inclination for painM reflections. 
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cssoijco of/the laughable then is the incongruous, 
th3 cljsconneeting one idea from another, or the jostling 
of one,fooling ^gainst another. The first and most 
altritas ca^se of laughter,is to bo found in the simple 
succesfflt^j of events, as’ in the sudden shifting of a dis¬ 
guise., or some unlooked for accident, without any 
absurdity of character or* situation. The accidental con- 
tradictio* between qjir expectations and the event can 
ifardly hf said, however, to amount to the? ludicrous : it 
is merely laughable. The ludicrous is where there is 
the same contradiction between the object and our expe(^- 
ations, heightened by some deformity or inconvenience, 
that is, by its being contrary to what is customary or 
desirable; as the ridiculous, which is the highest degree 
of the laughable, is that which is contrary not only to 
custom but t^ sense and reason, or is a voluntary departure 
ffcyn what we have a right to expect from those who are 
conscious of absurdi^ and^-prdpriety in words, looks, !lnd 
ictions. • 

P Of these differei^ kinds or degrees of the laughable, 
th? first is the mo^ shallow and short lived; for the 
instant the immediate surpjiso of a thitg’s merely hap-' 
ironing one w(^' flr another is over, therfe is nothing to 
tlirow us back upon our form«r»cxpectation, and renew 
our wonder at the event a second time. The second sort, 
that is, the lucKcrSus arising to«t of the improbable or^ 
distressing, is more deep’^and lasting, cither bccaue»the 
painfifl catastrophe excites a^i'catcr curiosity, or because 
the old im^rression, froril its habitual holfl*on the imagina¬ 
tion, still irecurs mcckanically. So that it is longer betSre 
we can seriously maljB up oift»mi3d»to the unaccijuntable 
deviation from it. Thc„tMr(i sont, or fhe ridiculous 
arising out of absurdity as well as improbability, that il, 
•whefti the drfcct or weakness is of a man’s own seeking, 
k the fhost refined‘of all, but not alwaysSso pleasant^as 
^ 0 * laStf because, the same contempt tfnd disapprobation 
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which sharpens and subtilises our son^o of ^ho iin^o- 
priety, adds a sevority to it inconsistent with •perfect ^easo 
-and enjoymoat. This last species is properly tho pro¬ 
vince of satirce. The princi^Jo of contrast however,' 
the same in all tho stages, in the’ simply laugh^lDk), the 
ludicrous, the ridiculous; and tho effect is only the,more 
complete, tho more durably and 'pointedly this principle 
operates. , * <• 

To give solne examples in these differon'i; kinds^ 
Wo laugh, when children, at the sudden removing of 
a ^pasteboard mask; wo laugh when grovm up more 
gravely at tho tearing off tho mask of deceit. We 
laugh at absurdity; we laugh at deformity. We 
laugh at a bottle-nose in a caricature; at a stuffed 
figure of an alderman in a pantomime; and at the tale 
of Slaukenbergius. A giant standing by a Swarfi makes 
a contcraptiblo figure enough. Eosinanto and Dapplq 
are "laughable from contrafet, -ta the^r masters from the 
same principle make two for a pair. We laugh at .the 
dress of foreignei'fe, aud they at ours^ Three chimney-' 
sweepers meeting three Chinese in Lincoln’s-inn Pieldh, 
'they laughed at’one another .till they were ready to drop 
down. Countrj^peoplo laugh at a persrra, bceauso they 
norcr saw him before. Any one dressed in tho height of 
the fashion, or quite out of it, is equally an object of 
ridicule. One rich source if tho ludicrtlus^s distress with 
whie^ we cannot sympathize fPbm its absurdity or in¬ 
significance. Women laugl^ at their lovers. We ^augh 
at a damned autB?lr, in spite of otfl teeth, and though be 
maj' be our friend. “ Tftero is something in "the mis* 
fortunes,of our best ftic'nds that plce.ses us.” Wo laugh 
at people on tho top of a Kta^e-coach, or in it, if they 
sdfcman great extremity. It is hard to hinder children 
from laughing at a stammerer, at a negro, st a druskou 
man, or even'at a madman. We hugh at mfllchiofn 
Wo lan^h at what*Tvo do not believe. We say that 
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arj^fliuent or an’fcssertion tliat is very absurd, is quite < 
ludicrous. iNo laugh to show our satisfaction with our¬ 
selves, or our contempt fof those about us, or fe) conceal our^ 
'onvypr our ignorance. We laugh at foojs, and at those 
who*j»ttenS to be wiso— af extreme simplicity, awkward¬ 
ness, Jiypocrisy, and affectation. “ They were talking of 
me,” says Scrub, “for they laughed cmsumedly.” Lord 
foppingjon’^insensibility to ridicule, and airs of ineffable 
«(telf-conc*it, are no less admirable; and Jeseph Surface’s 
cant maxims of morality, when once disarmed of their 
lK)wor to d8 hiyt, bocomo sufficiently ludicrous. We 
laugh at that in others which is a serious matter to oJr- 
selvcs; because our self-love is stronger than our sympathy, 
sooner takes the alarm, and instantly turns our heedless 
mirth into gravity, which only enhances the jest to others. 
Some oge is^enerally sure to be the sufferer by a joke. 
Wjiat is sport to one, is death to another. It is only very 
sensible or very hefcest people, who laugh as freely at 
thejr own absurdities qp at those of their neighbours. In 
^general the contrary rule holds, and Vo only laugh at 
tlfcso misfortunes in Ivhich wo are spectators, not sharers. 
Tho injury, the disappointment, shame, and vexation thatf 
wo foci, put a^step to our mirth; while tire disasters that 
come homo to us, and excite oyr^’cpugnanco and dismjy, 
are an amusing siicctacle to others. The greater resist¬ 
ance wo make,‘.inJ^ tho grcate%tho perplexity into which 
wo arc throwfl, tho mow lively and piquant is thj in-* 
tollcctual display of cross-purposes to tho bystanders. 
Tur liumijiation is the* triumph. Wo ftte occupied witli 
tiio di*igreeablouess,of the result instead of its oddity or 
unexpectedness. Others se«*only the conflict of motives, 
and the sudden alternation oi events^ we feel the pain as 
well, which more than counterbalances tho spccujptiue 
•pntijrtainmeiiit we nfight receive from the contemplation of 
pur alfttract situatipn. 

Wompannot force people to laflgh< you cannot ^ve 
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a reason why they should laugh; tho^ rauijt laugh* of 
themselves, or not at all. As wo laugh fuom a spon- 
ejaneous impnJse, we laugh the nfore at an^ restraint upon 
this impulse. IWo laugh at a thing merely becaustoo we' 
ought not. . If we think wo must not laugh, this^xievcrse 
impediment makes our temptation to laugh the greater; 
for by endeavouring to keep the obnoxious imago out 
of sight, it oomes upon us more ^ irresistibly, and re¬ 
peatedly; and‘■the inclination to indulge our ifiirth, thd' 
longer it is hold back, collects its force, and breaks out 
the more violently in peals of laughter. „ In 'like manner, 
any thing we must not think of makes us langj;, by its 
coming ujion us by stealth and unawares, and from the 
very eftbrts wo make to oxcludo it. A secret, a loose 
word, a wanton jest, make people laugh. Aretino laughed 
himself to death at hearing a lascivious stor^; Vricked- 
ncss is often made a substitute for wit; and in most ^f 
ourogood old comedies, the iptrigiie of the plot and 
the double meaning of the dialoguQ, go hand-in-hand, and 
keep up the balll with wonderful spj,rit between them, 
The consciousness, however it mayl arise, that there ¥s 
Something that ,wo ought tq look grave at, is almost 
always a signal''for laughing outright •.•'\\!0 can hardly 
kc^p our countenance ^t^a sermon, a funeral, or a 
wedding. What an excellent old custom was that of 
throwing the stocking! , What a dcalW innocent mirth 
has 5pen spoiled by the disuse of it! It is not an easy 
jnatter to preserve dccorum^m courts of justice. ';Tho 
smallest eircum^toce that interferes with the solemnity 
of tiie proceedings, throws the whole place into aft uproar* 
of laugl^ter. People oaf thfl* point .of death often say 
smart things. • Sir TJiom^s filoro jested with his exe 
ciAioncr. Rabelais and Wycherley both died with a 
hm-mnl in their mouths. ‘ • 

Misunderstandings (mal-eutendus), where one pbrson 
metuis one thing, and another is aiming at, something cllcy 
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are linothor great* source of comic humour, on the same 
principle oi .ambiguity and contrast. There is a high- 
wrought instance of this ih the dialogue bet«Ben Aimwell. 
%nd Gi^t, in the ‘ Beaux’ Stratagem,’ whoij> Aimwell mis¬ 
take! hie co&ipanion for an officer in a marching regiment, 
and (jibbet takes it for granted that the gentleman is 
a highwayman. The altfrm and consternation occasioned 
by some ^ne saying to him, in the course of common con- 
)^rsation,»“ I apprehend you,” is the most ludicrous thing 
in that admirably natural and powerful performance, 
Mr. Emery’s* ‘ llobcrt Tyke.’ Again, unconsciousness in 
the person himself of wliat ho is about, or of what others 
think of hiint is also a great heigh tenor of the sense of 
absurdity. It makes it come the fuller home upon us 
from his insensibility to it. His simplicity sets off the 
satire, a«d gi^es it a finer edge. It is a more extreme 
casj still whore the person is aware of being the object 
of ridicule, and yet •scorns.perfectly reconciled to it as a 
matter of course. So.wit is often the more forcible and 
poinfod for being d^ and serious, for ifr then seems as if 
th» speaker himself fcad no intention in it, and we were 
the first to find it out. Irony, as a species of wit, owes' 
its force to the same principle. In such.cases it is tho 
contrast between tho appearance, ajd tho reality, the si\j- 
penso of belief and the seeming incongruity, that gires 
point to tho ridfcu^, and makcn it enter the deeper when 
the first •impression is overcome. Excessive impudt^ce,' 
as in rtio ‘ Liar ;’ or cxcess^c inodesty, as^n tho hero of 
‘ She stoop^s to Conquci'tj’ or a mixture the two, as in 
tho ‘ ftuay Body,’ jro equally amusing. Lying i» a 
species of wit and ^humouu^ lo^loy anything to a 
person’s charge from which#he is perfectly free, shows 
spirit and invention ; and tho more incredible the cffroi^ery, 
gp’oater ia the jo6o. 

, There is nothing more powerfully humorous than 


^ihat is.qalled kee^ng in comic chafttctqr, as wc sec it vffi? 




finely exemplified in Sancho Fanza Wd IJpn Quuoto. 
The proverbial phlegm and the romantic gravity of jthtsse 
two celebrated persons may Ix) regarded as the height 
of this kind of^xcellenco. The deep fceliiig of cJiaractci* 
strengthens the sense of the ludicrous. Keeping comic 
character, is consistency in absurdity; a determin^ and 
laudable attachment to the incongruous and singular. The 
regularity completes the contradiction; for the njimber of 
instances of deviation from the rigid lino, branthing oift 
in all directions, shows the inveteracy of the original bias 
to any extravagance or folly, the natural, impl-obability, as 
ii*were, increasing every time with tho multiplication 
of chances for a return to common sense, and in tho end 
mounting up to an incredible and unaccountably ridiculous 
height, when wo find our expectations as invariably 
bafBod. The most curious problem of all, i? thisdruth of 
absurdity to itself. That reason and good sense shqjild 
be consistent, is not wonderful: bfit that caprice, and 
whim, and fantastical prejudice, sJiould be uniform «nd 
infallible in thei/ results, is tho surprising thing. *Bute 
while this characteristic duo to absurdity helps on Ihe 
'ridicule, it also softens and ^arraonises its excesses; and , 
the ludicrous i8»hcro blended with a certain beauty and 
dqporum, from this verj^tijith of habit and sentiment, or 
from the principle of similitude in dissimilitude. Tho 
devotion to nonsense, enthusiasifi rfbout trifles, is 
"higlSy affecting as a mofal lesson: it is one of the 
8 ,triking w'ealmesses and ^catest happinesses oT our 
nature. That Akich excites so •lively and Jesting an 
interest in itself, even though it should not bo wisdom, is 
not des^cable in tho sight o^*reason^nd humanity. Wo 
cannot suppress the ^lilo ornthe lip; but tho tear should 
also stand ready to start from the eye. The history of 
hobby-horses is equally instructive and delightful ;fami" 
after tho pair I have just aUudod to, My Uncle Tdby’s is 
onS of the best and gclitlest that “ over Ijfted legj* Th^ 
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incotiyonici^os, 2(1<1 accidents, falls, and bniises, to which 
th(^ expose «thoir riders, contribute their share to tho 
amusem^ent of tho spectators; and tho blowsi and wounds,, 
1 ;hat*the Knight of the Sorrowful Countenance received in 
his maay perilous adventures, have applied their healing 
influo:jcc to many a hurt mind. In what relates to the 
laughable, as it arises frdm unforeseen accidents or self- 
willed sc^apei, tho pain, the shame, tho mortification, and 
^ter helplessness of situation, add to the joke, provided 
they are momentary, or overwhelming only to tho imagi¬ 
nation of th^ sufferer. Malvolio’s punishment and appre¬ 
hensions are os comic, from our knowing that they a^e 
not real, as Christopher Sly’s drunken transformation and 
short-lived dream of happiness are for the like reason. 
Parson Adams’s fall into tho tub at tho ’Squire’s, or his 
being discovSred in bed with Mrs. Slipslop, though 
pitjfible, are laughable accidents: nor do we read with 
much gravity of the loss of. his ‘ Aeschylus,’ serious 93 it 
was.to him at the time, A Scotch clergyman, as he was 
^oing to church, se^^ng a spruce conceded mechanic who 
w^ walking before iSim, suddenly covered all over with 
dirt, either by falling into the kennel, or by some other' 
calamity befalling him, smiled and passed on: but after¬ 
wards seeing ^lo same person, ,w|^o had stopped to rejit, 
seated directly facing him in the gallery, with a look of 
perfect satisfadSo^and composure, as if nothing of tho 
sort had Jappefied to him, the fflea of his late disaster^nd* 
preseift self-complacency strtek him so powerfully, that 
unable to Resist the impulse, no flung hiafeelf back in the 
palpit,rf«>d laughed tiU he could laugh no longer. I Re¬ 
member reading a stojy in anaiid ifiuaabcr of the ‘ European 
Magazine,’of an old gentleman whp used* to walk out 
every afternoon, with a gold-headed cane, in the fields 
aqipcfito Bnltimoro House, which were then open, only 
with fcotpaths creasing them. He was frequently ac- 
Spstod by a beggar- vvith a woodeif leg to whom ho gave 
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money, which only made him more impoytunaV?. Orm'day, 
when he was more troublesome than usual, a* woll-di;osS^ 
person happening to como up, and obse^'ving hoy sauoy 
the fellow was- said to the gpntleman, “ Sir^if yoB'wilf 
lend mo your cane for a moment, I’ll give him* a good 
thrashing for his impertinence.” The old gentleman, 
smiling at the proposal, handed ‘him his cane, wliich the 
other no sooner was going to apply to ilie jliouldcrs 
of the eulprit, than lio immediately whipped off hf^ 
wooden leg, and scampered off with great alacrity, and 
his chastiser after him as hard as he could go. The 
faster the one ran, the faster the other followed him, 
brandishing the cane, to tlio groat astonishment of the 
gentleman who owned it, till having fairly crossed the 
fields, they suddenly tinned a corner, and nothing more was 
seen of either of them. ‘ • 

In the way of mischievous adventure, and a wanton«03^- 
hibition of ludicrous wo.akiicss in cliaracter, nothing is 
superior to the comic parts of the ‘Arabian blights’ Enter¬ 
tainments.’ To /akc only the set of >‘torics of the Littld 
Hunchback, who was choked with a iione, and the Barffcr 
'’of Bagdad and his seven bipthers,—there is that of the 
tailor who was persecuted by the miller's .wife, and who, 
after toiling all night in ihe mill, got nothing for his 
painsof another who fell in love with a fine lady who 
pretended to return his pa».sion, and iifvitlhg him to her 
houw, as the j^rcliminary condition of her favour, had his 
eyebrows shaved, his clotlys stripped off, and 'being 
turned loose intiffc winding galler5, ho was to follow her, 
and' by overtaking obtain jdl his wishes; but, after'a turfl 
or two, ijttimblcd on a«tAp-clffer, and, fell plump into the 
street, to the great astonis^ilttent of the spectators and his 
o#n,flhom of his eyebrows, naked, and without a ray of 
Vopo left: that of the castle-building pedlar who" ilF 
kicking his wife, the supposed daughter of an cirijieror,- 
kiclM down his ba^ct of glass, the brittjie foundal;ion*o<i 
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liis Woal wealth,‘Iris good fortune, and his arrogance 
that, again, of thfi beggar who dined with the Barmecide, 
and ftasted with him on tho names of wines ,and dishes; 
and, Jjst and bosff of all, the inimitable story of the Tm- 
pertifie.nt Biftrbor himself, oifb of the seven, and worthy to 
be so; his pertinacious, incredible, teasing, deliberate, yet 
unmesfhing folly, his wooring out the patience of the 
young gentleman whom he is sent for to shave, his pre- 
j^ration^find his profbssions of speed, his taking out an 
astrolabe to measure the height of the sun while his razors 
are getting leady, his dancing the dance of Zimri and 
singing the song df Zamtout, his disappointing the youJg 
man of an assignation, following him to the place of 
rendezvous, and alarming the master of the house in his 
anxiety for his safety, by which his unfortunate patron 
loses hjp hasd in tlie affray: and this is felt as an 
awkward accident. The danger which the same loquacious 
person is afterward# in, of losing his head for want of 
saying who he was, because he would not forfeit his 
l^haractcr of being “justly called tho'Silent,” is a con- 
su*unation of the jc’^tjthough, if it had really taken place, 
it would have boon carrying the joke too far. There are ’ 
a thousand instances of the sJmc sort in the Thousand and 
One Nights, v^ich are an inexhaustible mine of coiqic 
humour and invention, and which, from the manners 
of the East wki^ they describe, carry the principle of 
callous ifldiffertjnco in a jest Ss ^ar as it can go. jThe* 
serious and marvellous stores in that woA, which have 
been so mych admhod and s? greedily ^d, appear to me 
luonstrpug and abortive fiction*, like disjointed dreams, 
dictated by a preternatural dffad •f arbitrary and despotic 
power, as the comic and famijar stories arecendered pro- 
portiouably amusing and interesting from the same pria- 
,^la operating in % different direction, and producing 
endless unoertaintji and vicissitude, and heroic con¬ 
tempt fijr the untoward accidents ^nd.petty vexations’of 
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human life. It is the gaiety of despaii, the mirth*and 
laughter of a respite during pleasure from.Seath.' 'JJhe 
strongest instances of effectual atid harrowing imaginlition 
are in the stor;j of Amine and her three Sisters, wficp, shoi 
led by her side as a leash of Rounds, and of fhe jjoufwho 
nibbled grains of rice for her dinner, and preyed on 
human carcasses. In this condemnation of the Jbrious 
parts of the ‘Arabian Nights,’ I have nearly, all the world, 
and in particular the author of tlfo ‘ Ancient arinei^ 
against me, who must be allowed to bo a judge of such 
matters, and who said, with a subtlety of <philosophical 
conjecture which ho alone possessc-s, “ That if I did not like 
them, it was because I did not dream.” On the other 
hand, I have Bishop Atterbmy on my side, who, in a 
letter to Pope, fairly confesses that “ he could not read 
them in his old ago.” ‘ , 

There is another source of comic humour which has 

4 

been but little touched on or attendAl to by the critics— 
not the infliction of casual pain,,but tlie pursuit of ^un¬ 
certain pleasure fend idle gallantry. Half the buSines^ 
and gaiety of comedy turns upoif fhis. Most of ^he 
' adventures, difficulties, demurs, hair-breadtli ’scapes, dis¬ 
guises, deceptions, blunders^ disappointments, successes, 
ejeuses, all the dexterous manceuvres, ai*tful inuendoes, 
assignations, billets-doux, double entendres, sly allusions, 
end elegant flattery, have g,n eye to thiC—to the obtaining 
' of ^boso “ favours secret, ^weet, and precious,”‘ in which 
eve and pleiteure consist, aid which when attainad, and 
‘he equivoque is\^t an end, t^e custom drops, a^d the play 
iswer. All the attractions of a sujjcct that ciinjpnly bo 
glanced at indirectly, tkit i|* sort of forbidden ground to 
the imagination, except ui^er severe restrictions, which 
we constantly broken thfough; all the resources it sup¬ 
plies for intrigue and invention; the bashfulness of tlw 
clownish lover, his looks of alarm an^ petrified astonish- 
ntbnt; the foppis]? affectation and easy confidence of*t^ 




hapjlJ’ man; the* dress, the airs, the languor, the scorn, 
and indifference 8f the fine lady; the bustle, pertness, 
loqualfeiousness, and trick# of the chambermi^id; the im- 
pudepfi^ lies, and*roguery of the valet; the match-making 
and tmijjiakiftg; the wisdom'^ of the wise; fee sayings of 
the witty, the folly of the fool; “ the soldier’s, scholar’s, 
courtiSr’s eye, tongue, sword, the glass of fashion and the 
mould of fornj,” have all a view to this. It is the closet 
jft ‘ Blue-^eard.’ It fs the life and soul of Wycherley, 
Congreve, Vaubrugli, and Farquhar’s plays. It is the 
salt of comedw, without which it would bo worthless and 
insipid. It makes Horner docent, and Millamant divine. 
It is the jest between Tattle and Miss Prue. It is the 
bait with which Olivia, in the ‘ Plain Dealer,’ plays with 


honest Manly, It lurks at the bottom of the catechism 
which Aj-chcr* teaches Cherry, and which she learns by 
heart. It gives the finishing grace to Mrs. Amlot’s con¬ 
fession—‘‘Though Pin old, I’m chaste.” Valentine end 
his ^gclica would bo nothing without it; Miss Peggy 
yould not be worth a gallant; and ’Blender’s “ sweet 
Anpo Page ” would*b^ no more! “ The age of comedy 
would be gone, and the glory of our playhouses extin¬ 
guished for over.” Our old c8mcdies would be invaluable. 


were it only fo?^his, that they ke^ alive this sentiment, 
which still survi^s in all its fluttering grace and breath¬ 


less palpitations omthe stage. ^ 

Eumoift is the describing th(y ludicrous as it is in itself; ' 
wit is the exposing it, by confparing or contrtisting it with 
sometliing^olso. Humour is; as it weij)? the growth ot' 
nature |n4 accident; ^wit is tlio ^iroduct of art and fancy. 
Humour, as it is shown in ])|pok^ i^ an imitation of the 
natural or acquired absurdities of mankind, or of tile ludi¬ 
crous in accident, situation, anil character: wit is,jthe 
jlbistrating and heightening the sense of that absurdity by 
some sudden and uqpxpectcd likeness or opposition of ona 
thing toapothor, which sets off the quality we laugh at Oi 
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despise in a still more contemptible cf‘striking point of 
view. Wit, as distingnisbed from poetry, ji the imagi- 
^natioA or fapcy inverted, and s6 applied to given objects, 
as to make th^ little look less, the modh more Ugjif and 
worthless; or to divert our aflmiration^ or wrtin qjir uffec- 
tions from that which is lofty and impressive, instead of 
producing a more intense admiuntion and exalted ^ssion, 
as poetiy does. Wit may sometimes, indoe^, be shown in 
compliments as w'ell as satire; aS in the coi^mon epi¬ 
gram— 

“ Accept a miracle, instead of wit; , 

See two dull lines with Stanhops’s pencil writ.” 

But then the mode of paying it is playful and ironical, 
and contradicts itself in the very act of making its own 
performance an humble foil to another’s. Wit hovers 
round the borders of tiro liglit and trifling, wljether in 
matters of pleasure or pain; for as soon as it describes 
til# serious seriously, it ceaso^ to bo *.vit, and passes in\o' a 
different form. • Wit is, in fact, tl^e eloquence of indiffer¬ 
ence, or an ingmiious and striking exposition of thos^* 
evanescent and glancing impressijms of objects wl«ch 
affect us more from surprise or contrast to the train of oiu' 
ordinary and litoral preconceptions, than from anything 
iu the objects themsel^s exciting our neqissary sympathy 
or lasting hatred. The favourite cmplo.’; ment of wit is to 
add littlene.ss to littlencs% and heap ^mtempt on insigni- 
ficajice by all the arts of fetty and incessimt wttrfare; or 
if it over affects to aggrandise, and use the language of 
'hyperbole, it iSionly to lietray kito derision ^by a fatal 
ertnparison, as in the mock-heroif; or if it. tpeats pf 
serious ^passion, it mi}8t»do ,it so as^ to lower the tone of 
intense and high-wrought *entiment, by tho introduction 
M Vnrlesquo and familiir circumstances. To give an 
instance or two. Butler, in his ‘ Hndibras,’ .compare^ 
change of night into day, to the cbjaigo of colour in a 
bdiled lobster: 
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'‘The sun kad limg since, in the lap 
Of Tliolfe, taken out his nap; 

ArtB, like a lobstej boil’d, the mom 
From black to red, began to turn: 

When lludibi-as, whom thoughts and achijig 
”^ixt sleeping kepifall night, and waking, 

Begun to rub his droNYsy eyes, 

And from his couch prepared to rise. 

Resolving to dispatch the deed 
Horfrow'd to do with trusty speed.” 

• 

Compare ihis with the following stanzas in Spenser, treat¬ 
ing of the sain^ subject:— 

“ By this the ^orlhem Waggoner Lad set 
His seven-fold team behind the stedfasi star. 

That was in Ocean waves yet never wet. 

But firm is fix’d and sendoth light from far 
'To nil that in tho wide deep wand’iing are : 

^id cliferful chanticleer with his note shrill, 

Had warned once that Bhoohus’ fiery car 
In haste was climbing up the eastern hill, 

Full envious that night s’o long his loom^did fill. 

“At lust fho golden oriental gate *' 

Of greatest heftefi ’gan to open fair. 

And Plunbus, freUi as hridegroom (o his mate, 

Came dancing forth, shakjpg his dewy hair. 

And hurl’d his glist'ring beams througli gloomy air: 

Which wl\en tho wakeful elf perceiv’d, straightway 
He startedV) and did himseff [ffepavo 
In sun-brigi^arms and battailous array, 

Foj’ with mat pagan proud ft jombat will that day.” 

In tbistlast passage, every iiiiuge is bronghtiforward fhat 
can give eject to our nfvtura^ impression, of tho beauty,* 
thp splen4our, and solemn grandeur of the rising smj; 
pleasure and power wait on eycry ^juo and word; whereas, 
in the other, the only*memora^c thing is a grotesque and 
ludicrous illustration of the altcfratioh which takes placg 
irpiibdarkncsa to gofgeous light, and that brought from 
£lie lowest instanco^aud with associations ^lat can only 
disturb ^ud perplex the imaginatioii in its conception cf 
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the real object it describes. . Therecannot bo a'more 
witty, and at the same time degrading oojpparison, than 
that in th^ same author, of the Bear turning round the 

'pole-star to a bear tied to a stake 
0 c 

“ But now a sport more formidable 
Had raked together village rabble; 

’Twas an old way of roereatiiig 
Which learned butchers call bear-baiting, 

A bold adveiitroiia exercise- “ 

With ancient lieroes in high prize, ’ 

For authors do affirm it camo 
From Isthmian or Ncmican game; 

Others derive it from tho Bear “ 

That's fixed in northern hemisphere, 

And round about his pole docs make 
A circle like a lioar at slake, 

That at the chain's end wheels about 
And oTcrtufiis the rabble rout.” 

li 

I need not multiply examples of this sort. Wit or judi- 
enus invention produces its effect oitencst by comp,arisen, 
but not alwiiy.';. It frcriucntly effects ihi pnrposgp by 
unc.xpcctcd and tfubtlc distinctions, h’or instance, in tl^ 
first kind, Mr. Sheridan’s dcscript^n of Mr. Addington’s 
administration as the fag end of Mr. Pitt’.s, who had^ 
remained so long on the treasury bench that, like Nicias 
ig tho fable, “ he left^thc sitting part of^, tlic man boliind 
him,” is as fine an example of metaphop.cal wit as any on 
record. Tho same idea., scorns, how eve.', to have been 
‘ included in the old well-known nicknatne of 'the Bump 
Parliament. ' Almost as ha^ipy an instance of the other 
“^kind of wit, which consiste in sudden retorjte, in turns 
upon an idea, and diverting the tram of your adversary’s 
argument abruptly ajjd-adrgitly into anotlier channel, may 
be seen in tho sarcastic reply ef Person, who hearing some 
onp observe, that “ certain modern poets would bo road 
and admired when Homer and Virgil wore forgq^iai^” 
made answerx-“ And not till then 1” gir Robert Walpole’s 
definition of the (imatiCude of place-expectants, “ Jhat •t.jg 
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a livdly sensj of 'j%iwe favours,” is no doubt wit, but it 
does not consist in lihe finding out any coincidence or like¬ 
ness, 5ut in suddenly transjjosing the order ofitimo in the 
cftmmoB account this feeling, so as to majie the profes¬ 
sions *of <ho^ who pretend to it correspond more with 
their practice. It is filling up a blank in the human 
heart with a word that cx^ilaius its hollowness at once. 
Voltaire’s^ sajjing, in answer to a stranger who was 
obkerving ‘how tall his trees grew—“ That they had 
nothing else to do ”—was a quaint mixture of wit and 
humour, maMflg it^ out ns if they really led a lazy, labo¬ 
rious life ; but there was hero neither allusion or metaphol* 
Again, fliat master-stroke in Hudibrus is sterling wit and 
profound satire, where speaking of certain religious hypo¬ 
crites ho says, tliat tlicy 

• “ Coraiiound for sins they arc iucliii’d to, 

By Uaniniiig lliosc they Iiavc no mind to;” 

.* *. 

but the wit consists in the truth of the cljaracter, and in 

*hc h'appy exposure of thti ludicrous coiifcadietion between 
tTiejirctcxt and the fri*cticc; between their lenity towards 
their own vices, and Iheir severity to those of others. 
*rhe same principle of nice distinction must bo allowed to 
prevail in thosodincs of the same author, where be is pro¬ 
fessing to expou^thc dreams of jiWicial astrology. 

■‘‘Thoi'cya tdit tlie twinkling of a star 
Betwixt a man of penceSunfi war; 

A tliicf and justice, Cpol and knave. 

A Imfflng officer and* slave; 

. A crafty lawyef and pickpocket, 

A great phjjosopher andin, blockhead , 

A formal preacher and a plsyjr, 

A learn’d pflysician aj(l man slayer.” 

The finest piece of wit I know ot, is in the lines of Qoptf 
Lord Mayor’s %how— 

*Now night dedt«nding, the proud scene is ^er, 

But 11^8 in Settle’s numbers one'day «ioro.” 
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This is certainly as mortifying an iSiVersion of tile idea 
of poetical immortality as could be thought of; it fixes 
tho maximu ii of littleness and insignificance: but it is not 
by likeness to anything clso that it does this, but by 
literally taking the lowest possible duration of ephemeral 
reputation, marking it (as with a slider) on the scale of 
endless renown, and giving a' rival credit for it as his 
loftiest praise. In a word, tho shrewd separation or dis¬ 
entangling of ideas that seem tho same, or where the 
secret contradiction is not sufficiently suspected, and is of 
a ludicrous and whimsical nature, is wit just as much as 
Ino bringing together those that appear at first sight 
totally different. There is then no sufficient ground for 
admitting Mr. Locke’s celebrated definition of wit, which 
he makes to consist in the finding out striking and unex¬ 
pected resemblances in things as so to make pleasant 
pictures in the fancy, while judgment and reason, accord¬ 
ing to him, lie the clean contrary \v>ay, in separating and 
nicely distinguishing those wherein the smallest difference 
is to be found. 

* His wools are—“ If in having our iuciis in tin; memory rciuly at 
hand consists ipiicknoss of parts, in this of having them unonnfused, 
and being able nicely to distinguish one thing from another, where 
there is but tho least ditferenoc, consists in n( great measure the 
exactness of judgment aiici clearness of reaBnn^vwhieh is to be ob¬ 
served in one man above anotlier. And Ipuce. i)erhai)s, may be 
given some reoison of that (^Jitmon observation, that men who liave 
a g.eat deal of wit and prompt memories, liave not always the 
cle,irest judgmSnt or deepest rtfison. For wit lying mostly in the 
'assemblage of ideaflj and putting them ,jogetlier with ipiicknoss and 
vyiety, wherein can be found any rcscmbbmec or congroity, there¬ 
by to make up pleasant pictnies and agre&ible visions iii Sic fancy; 
jndgmei^t, on the contraty,**lies gnito on the other side, in separating 
carefully one fiom aiiojbcr, idtrs wherein can lie found tho least 
(liffifrcnce, thereby to avoid •’being misled by similitude, and by 
affinity to hike one thing for another.” .(‘Essay^ vol i. p*^3.) 
This definition, such as it is, Mr. Locke took without aekndwledg- 
ment from Hobbes, who says in lus ‘ LeviatBan,’ “ This dilfilrenoe of 
qmckness is oausedthy ffie difference of men’s p^ssionjlthat'^lpve 
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On* this definiticn Harris, the author of ‘ Hermes,' has 
very well obsq?ved" that tho demonstrating tho equality of 
the three angles of a rigltt-angled triangle ^ two right 
oneSj.^sould, upon*tho principle hero stated^ ho a piece (& 
wit iftstead Ttf an act of th# judgment or understanding, 
and ‘ Euclid’s Elements ’ a collection of epigrams. On the 
contrary it has appeared, that the detection and exposure 
of difference, j)articularly where this implies nice and 
subtle obssrvation, as discriminating between pretence 
and practice, between appearance and reality, is common 
to wit and satire with judgment and reasoning, and 
certainly the comparing and connecting our ideas togeth* 
is an essential part of reason and judgment, as well as of 
wit and fancy. Mere wit, as opposed to reason or 
argument, consists in striking out some casual and partial 
coincidence which has nothing to do, or at least implies no 
necqfsary connection with the nature of the things, which 
are forced into a seedling analogy by a play upon words, 
or sqpie in’cletant concejt, as in puns, riddles, alliteration, 
*(Jc. The jest, in ajl such cases, lies in the sort of mock- 
ideatity, or nominal r^gemblance, established by the inter- 


and dialiko some one thing, some nnotlier, and therefore some 
men's thoughts rm one way, some anoUier, and are held to, agd 
observe differently ^ tilings that pass "rough their imagination. 
And whereas in th^ Accession of men's tlionghts there is nothing 
to observe ^n tlie^things they think Jn,lmt either iu what tliey be 
like one another, or in what tlioy be unlike, . . . those that ob*rvo 
their siBiilitudos, in case tlioy bo shell as are but rarfly observed by 
otliers, are si^d to have a good "it, by which on thk occasion is lueanf 
a ifood fancy. But they that observe tlieir differences and dissimili¬ 
tudes, wBich is called dfetinguishing and diccerning, and judging 
between thing and tiling, in case eneh*dijcerning be not^asy, are 
said to have a good judgment; a#d particjilaiiy iif matter of con¬ 
versation and business; wherein time? places, and persons areio b* 
disijgBrcd, this virtue is oalled discretion. The former, that is, fancy, 
wtthoSt tho help of judgment, is not commraonded for a virtue; but 
the lattfr, which is jud^nent or discretion, is commtuded for itseH 
^tMout tile help of fancy.” • Leviatlian' [Ed.jIBSI] p. .S2. * 
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vention of the same words expressing- fiiffei;ent ideds, and 
countenancing as it were, by a fatality o£ language,* the 
miscliiovous, insinuation which the person who has the wit 
*10 take advantage of it wishes to convey. So when the 
disaffected French wits applied to the new' order of the 
Fleur du lys the double entendre of Compagnons d’Ulysse, or 
companions of Ulysses, meaning the animal into which 
the fellow-travellers of the hero of the ‘ Odyssey ’ were 
transformed, this was a shrewd and biting intimation di a 
galling truth (if truth it were) by a fortuitous concourse 
of letters of the alphabet, jumping in “ ft foregone con- 
tJusion,” but there was no proof of the thing, unless it was 
self-evident. And, indeed, this may be considered as the 
best defence of the contested maxim- That ridicule is the 
test of truth; viz., that it docs not contain or attempt a 
formal proof of it, but owes its power of conviction to the 
bare HUggc.stion of it, so that if the thing when once tinted 
isfiiot clear in itself, the satire fails-of its effect and falls 
to the ground. ■■ The sarciism here glanced lU the chatacter 
of the new or old French noblesse may not be wo'l 
founded; but it is so like truth, and “ comes in sueh a 
questionable shape,” backed with the appearance of an 
identical proposition, that it would require a long train of 
fjicts and laboured arguments to do awn f the impression, 
even if we were sure of the honesty ■ ud wisdom of the 
person who undertook totj-efutc it. A flipp.ant jest is as 
good a test of truth as a solid bribe ; and chore are serious 
sophistries, *’ f ' 

“ Soul-killib'; lies, and truths tl.'.it work small g')od,” 

as well ns idle pleasantribs. Of thin we may bb sviro, that 
ridicule fastens on thc'Vulrjcrnble points of a cause, and 
finds out the weakc sideg of an argument; if those who 
rcsbrt to it sometimes rely too much on its success, those 
who are chiefly annoyed by it almost always are s& with 
reason, and (•.innot be too much on'their guard "yigainst 
deserving it. Before we can laugh at a (hing, its dbsurfliby 
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must tit least^be oj)ftn and palpable to common appvoben- 
sio». Kidicule is' necessarily built on certain supposed 
facts, whether true or fal&, and on their ipiconsistency 
with .qpftain ackfiowledged maxims, whether right Ol- 
wron^. Jt iS; therefore, a fafr test, if not ot philosophical 
or abstract truth, at least of what is truth according to 
public 8'pinion and common sense; for it can only expose 
to instantaneo,us contempt that which is condemned by 
public ojWion, and iS hostile to the common sense of 
mankind. Or to put it differently, it is the test of the 
quantity of trath that there is in our favoui'ite prejudices. 
To show how nehrly allied wit is thought to be to 
truth, it is not unusual to say of any person—“ Such a one 
is a man of sense, for though he said nothing, he laughed 
in the right place.” Alliteration comes in here under the 
head of % certain sort of verbal wit; or, by pointing the 
cx^ijpssion, sometimes points the sense. Mr. Grattan’s wit 
or eloquence (I don’t’know by what name to call it) wojild 
be ijothing without this accompaniment. Speaking of 
%)me'ministers whom ho did not like, he said, “Theironly 
means of government', aro the guinea and the gallows.” 

,There can scarcely, it must be confessed, bo a more 
effectual mode of political c^nvei'sion than one of those 
applied to a mal’s friends, and the other to himself. The 
fine sarcasm of\junius on th'o effect of the supposed 
ingratitude of <he Duke of (Jraftou at court — “ The 
instance Aight be painful, but ttie’principle \tould please ”' 
—notwithstanding the profound insight intodiuman nature 
it implies,»would hardljapass^or wit without the allitcra* 
tv)n, a^ some poetry^ would hajdly bo acknowledged ms 
such without the rhjme to clenqli.it. A quotation or a 
hackneyed phrase dextrously Jjirncd or wrested to’another 
purpose, has often the effect of tbe liveliest wit. An,idk 
feliay who had only fourpence left in the world, which 
had b^n put by to jjay for the baking som(^ meat for his 
diiwor, yent and laid it out to bay a_ new string foia a 
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gnitar. An old acquaintance on hearing jihia stoVy, re¬ 
peated tboBO linos out of tbo ‘Allegro’-- 
“And ever against cafe’nff cares 
I/ap me in soft Lydian airs." 

The reply of the author of tlfitf periodical pa^er enlfed the 
‘ World ’ to a lady at church, who seeing liim look thought¬ 
ful, asked what he was thinkiilg of—“The next %'orld,’’ 
—is a perversion of an established formula of^ language, 
something of tlio same kind. Itirymos are semetime^ a 
species of wit, where there is on alternate combination and 
resolution or decomposition of the clemtats of sound, 
twntrary to our usual division and classification of thorn 
in ordinary speech, not unlike the sudden separation and 
reunion of the component parts of the machinery in a 
pantomime. The author who excels infinitely the most in 
this way is the writer of ‘ Hudibras.’ lie also exocls in the 
invention of single words and names which have the pifpet 
of* wit by sounding big, and meaning nothing“ full of 
sound and fury; signifying nothing.’’ Bnt'bf the artifices 
of this author’s burlesque style I sljall have occasion ts 
speak hereafter. It is not always easy to distingtiish 
' between the wit of words and that of things; “ For thin, 
partitions do their bounds divide.” Some of the late 
IJr. Curran’s bon motg or Jeux d’esprit, Jiiight be said to 
owe their birth to this sort of cquiv^itirl generation; or 
wore a happy mixture of verbal ryit a(id a lively and 
picturesque 'fancy, of le^al acuteness ift detecting the 
variable applications of w,i)rds, and of a mind'apt at 
‘perceiving the “ludicrous in external objects.'’ “Do you 
sdc anything ridiculous rin this wig';'” said oncy of his 
brother judges to him.*- “ IJ^othing Jiut the head,” was the 
answer. Now here instankmoous advantage was taken of 
thotslight technical am'oiguity in the construction of 
language, and the matter-of-fact is fiung into the sertfe, qs 
a thumping makeweight. After all, verbal and accidental 
sti’okes of wit, though the most surprising and lijughahlg, 
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u'e nSt the best aii4 most lasting. That wit is the most 
refined and oljpctuftl which is founded on the detection of 
unexp^ted likeness or distinction in things^ rather than 
in wpijlS. It is Snore severe and galling—that is, it ib 
more "unparSenablo though Ibss surprising,* in proportion 
as the thought suggested is more complete and satis 
factory*from its being inherent in the nature of the things 
themselves, ^ceret lateri lethalis arundo. Truth makes 
the greatest libel; an8 it is that which barbs the darts of 
wit. The Duke of Buckingham’s saying, “ Laws are not, 
like women, the worse for being old,” is an instance of a 
harmless truism aifd the utmost malice of wit united. This 
is, perhaps, what has been meant by tlie distinction between 
true and false wit. Mr. Addison, indeed, goes so far as 
to make it the exclusive test of true wit that it will bear 
translation into another language—that is to say, that it 
doo| not depend at all on the form of expression. But 
this is by no meafts the case. Swift would hardly 
have allowed «t)f such a straitlaced theory, to make havoc 
yith'his darling conundrums, though there is no one 
whese serious wit is', more that of things, as opposed 
to a more play either of words or fancy. I ought, 1 1 
believe, to have noticed before, in speaking of the dif¬ 
ference betwcoiij wit and humour, that wit is often pro- 
tended absurdityV^whcrc the perb'on*overacts or exaggeraJes 
a certain part with a conscious ^lesign to expose it as if it 
were anciher person, as who* Mandi'ako hi the ‘Twin*- 
Kivaja’ says, “This glass i^too big, carry*it away. I’ll 
drink out^ of the botije.” \)n the contrary, when Sir 
ljugh Ev.ans says, very iunoci^ntly, “ ’Dd’s plessed will, 

I will not^ be absence at the grace,” though there is 
here a great deal of liumour,*Jfhero is no wit. This kind 
of wit of the humorist, where the person makes a bu|t ^ 
hias^lf, and iexhibita his own absurdities or foibles pur¬ 
pose!;^ in the raojt pointed and glaring lights, runs 
thijuugkthe whole of the characteik of Palstaff, and is^in 
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truth, the principle on wliich it is^founded. It* is an 
irony directed against one’s seK. Wit,is, in fact, a 
voluntary act of tlio mind, of exercise of the invention, 
•showing the absurd and ludicrous consciously, u^iipther in 
ourselves or dnothor. Cros4-readings, whers' tha. blunders 
are designed, are wit; but if any one were to light upon 
them through ignorance or ^ accident, they w?)uld be 
merely ludicrous. ,, 

It might bo made an argumedt of the iiAinsic su¬ 
periority of poetry or imagination to wit, that the former 
does not admit of mere verbal combinations. Whenever 
tJjey do occur, they are uniformly blerfiishcs. It requires 
something more solid and substantial to raise admiration 
or passion. Tiie general forms and aggregate masses ef 
our ideas must bo brought more into play to give weight 
and magnitude. Imagination may bo said ty be the 
finding out something similar in things generally alilj|e, or 
w\,th like feelings attoclicd to them ;• while wit principally 
aims at finding out something that scemr the saiqe, or 
amounts to a mdfiicutary dccepnon where you least ev’ 
pected it, namely, in things totally ^opposite. The resKon 
why more slight and partial, or merely accidental and 
nominal resemblances sorv\) the purposes of wit, and 
indeed characterise its essence as a distinfit operation and 
faculty of the mind, is* tWit the object (^ludicrous poetry 
is naturally to let down ajd lessen ; and it is easier to let 
'down than to raise ujf; to weaken than'to stlengthen; 
to disconnect our sympathy from passion and power, 
•than to attach, and rivet ft to»any object of grandeur 
or* interest; to startle,and shock our prccon^ptious 
by incongruous and_ /iquivocal combinations, than to 
confirm} enfojee, and expani{ them by powerful and lasting 
associations of ideas, or striking and true analogies. A 
slight cause is sufficient to produce w slight sffect. 
indifferent or ^sceptical, requires no qffort; to bo enthu¬ 
siastic and in earnoat, requires a strong impqjiso and 
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colledlivo power? • Wit and humour (comparatiyely 
speaking, or taking the extremes to judge of the grada¬ 
tions ty^ appeal to our indolence, our vanity our weak¬ 
ness, fivnd insensibility; serious and impassioned poeti^ 
appeals to 01 * strength, our fcagnanimity, 3ur yirtuo, and 
humanity. Anything is sufficient to heap contempt upon 
an object; even the bare suggestion of a mischieyous 
allusion to whjit is improper dissolves the whole charm, 
a«d puts*«n end to bur admiration of the sublime or 
beautiful. Heading the finest passage in Milton’s ‘ Para¬ 
dise Lost ’ in a false tone, will make it seem insipid and 
absurd. The cavHling at, or invidiously pointing oi-t, 
a fow slips of the pen, will embitter the pleasure, or alter 
our opinion of a whole work, and make us throw it down 
in disgust. The critics arc aware of this rice and in¬ 
firmity ijj our* nature, and play upon it with periodical 
suc^ss. The meanest weapons are strong enough for 
tllis kind of warfar#, and the meanest hands can wijld 
thein. Sploe* can subsist on any kind of food. The 
*g)iadow of a doubt, the hint of an inconsistency, a word, a 
look, a syllable, wifi 4cstroy our best-formed convictions. 
What puts this argument in as striking a point of view as 
anything, is the nature of paftidy or burlesque, the secret 
of which lies lyerely in transposing or applying at a 
venture to anything, or to tho lowest objects, that which 
is applicable only to certain, given things, or to tho 
highest ftattcM. “From thc%ublimo to the ridici^ous' 
there *s but one step.” Tift slightest want of unity of 
impressio* destroys th§ subTime; tho detection of the 
smallobd incongruity is an infqjlible ground to rest toe 
ludicrous upon. But in serious ,ppetry, which aims at 
riveting our affections, every ^low must tell honib. The 
missing a single time is fatal, aud undoes the spell. ,W* 
sj;o«<j)ow diffiioult it'is to sustain a continued flight of 
imprejisivo sentimept: how easy it muqj be then to 
tra^estiq or burlesque it, to floundeisiutp noaseuse, and die 
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witty by playing the fool. It is a “common nisfake, 
however, to suppose that parodies degrade, or imply a 
stigma on the subject; on the contrary, they in general 
imply something serious or sacred‘’in the originals. 
Without this,* they would oe good for notiiing; flir the 
immediate contrast would be wanting, and with this they 
are sure to toll. The best pavodies are, accordingly, the 
best and most striking things reversed. Witness the 
common travesties of Homer and Virgil. Mrr'Canning’s 
court parodies on Mr. Southey’s popular odes, are also an 
instance in point (I do not know which woro“tho cleverest); 
t id the best of the ‘ Rejected Addresse's ’ is the parody on 
Crabbe, though I do not certainly think that Crabbe is 
the most ridiculous poet now living.* 

Lear and the i’ool arc the suhlimcst instance I know of 
passion and wit united, or of imagination* unfolding the 
most tremendous sufferings, and of burlesque on passion 
pit ying with it, aiding and rcliovinj' its intensity by the 
most pointed, bat familiar and indifferent Illustrations of 
the same thing in different objects, and on a meaner scale. 
The Pool’s reproaching Lear with “ making his danglricrs 
his mothers,” his snatches of proverbs and old ballads, 
“ The hedge-sparrow fed the cuckoo so long, that it had 
ilg head bit off by its ^voting,” and “ Wlfoop jug, I know 
when the horse follows tDo cart,” are a Tunning conunen- 
tary of trite truisms, poiiding out the extreme folly of the 
infqjuated old monarch, dnd in a mannef recoliciling us 
to its inevita’olo consequences. <- 

'■ Lastly, there • is a wit of sense and observation, which 
consists in the acute illustration of good sense and prac¬ 
tical wisdom, by means of some far-fetched conceit or quaint 
imagery. The matter is sc'se, but the fonn is wit. Thus 
the lines in Pope— 

“ 'Ti» with our judgmenta as our Vntches,'none 
Go jpat alike; yet each believes hi.s own—” 

This Iras written in 1818 .—Ed. 
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»ro wftty, rajficr tllan poetical; because the truth they 
convey is a mgre dry observation on human life, without 
elevation or enthusiasm, alid the illustration,of it is of 
that ^liaint and faJniliar kind that is merely curious and 
fanciftil. • C!!^vley is an instance of the same kind in 
almost all his writings. Many of the jests and witticisms 
in the ?est comedies are moral aphorisms and rules for 
the conduct o^ life, sparkling with wit and fancy in the 
mtide of expression. * The ancient philosophers also 
abounded in the same kind of wit, in telling home truths 
in the most uifexpected manner. In this sense .®sop was 
the greatest wit a^d moralist that ever lived. Ape ani 
slave, ho looked askance at human nature, and beheld its 
weaknesses and errors transferred to another species. 
Vico and virtue were to him as plain as any objects of 
sense. 00 sai^ in man a talking, absurd, obstinate, proud, 
an^ijy animal; and clothed these abstractions with wings, 
or a beak, or tail, or Slaws, oy long ears, as they appeared 
cmbgdied in these hiergglyphics in t^c‘brute creation. 
Vis riioral philosopjiji is natural history. He makes an 
assAray wisdom, and » frog croak humanity. The store 
,of moral truth, and the fund of invention in exhibiting it 
in cteraal forms, palpable an^ intelligible, and delightful 
to children and grown persons, and^o all ages and nation^s, 
are almost miraculous. The invention of a fable is to me 
the most enviable exertion of shuman genius: it is the 
discoverii% a tfuth to which tlfere is no clue, and whjch, ’ 
when once found out, can nevcj be forgotten. P would rather 
have been the author of tiEsop’s Fables,’,tfian of ‘ Euclid’^ 
Elements!’ That popular entostainment, Punch and tho 
Puppet-show, owes j^rt'of i(ip iriogistible and universal 
attraction to nearly tho sane pripciple "of inspiring 
inanimate and mechanical agehts with sense and *oiA 
sjjicrainess. The drollery and wit of a piece of wood is 
donblj droll and farcical. Punch is not meKy in himself, 
hub “ hei is Jhe cause of heartfelt *sinir|h in other metf.” 
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Tho wires and pulleys that govern Ws' iuo|,ious art con¬ 
ductors to carry off the spleen, and all * that perilous stuff 
that weigha upon the heart.”* If we see a numW of 
People turning the corner of a street, r&idy to bumf with 
secret satisfaction, and with Ihcir faces bathed in ian'ghter, 
we know what is the matter— that they are just come from 
a puppct-show'. Who can sec three little painted, patched- 
up figures, no bigger than one’s tlxmnb, stryit, squeak and 
gibber, sing, dance, chatter, scolS, knock one anotlUJr 
about tho head, give themselves airs of importance, and 
“imitate humanity most abominably,” without laughing 
iamodoratcly ? We overlook tho farefc and mummery of 
human life in little, and for nothing; and what is still 
better, it costs them wlio have to play in it nothing. Wo 
place the mirth, and glee, and triumph, to our own 
account; and wo know that tho bangs and blows fJiey have 
received go for notliing, as soon as tho showman ,Duts 
them up in his box and marches off‘quietly with them, as 
jugglers of a less amusing description sometimes march off 
with tho wrongs and rights of mankind in their poOkets.? 
—I have heard no bad judge of such matters say, fdiat 
“ he liked a comedy bettor than a tragedy, a farce better 
than a comedy, a pantominic better than a farce, but a 
pupi)ct-show best of all.” I look uponxit, that ho who 
invented puppet-shows was a greater benefactor to his 
species than he who invented operas! 

1, shall con’clude this iifiperfcct and desultory sketch of 
wit and humour with BarrqU’s celebrated description of 
‘tho same subject. Ho says,—«But first it may bo 
demanded, what the thing wo speak of is, or what this 
facetiousness doth import; to wluch question I might 
reply, as Democritus didtevliim that asked the definition 
9f S): man —that which we all see and hnow; and one 
better apprehends what it is by acquaintance, than,I-ceu 
inform him Jry description. It is, .indeed, a thipg so 
Ycs'satile and muljiifoiin, appealing in so many shapes, so 
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many ^ostur^, so'iftany garbs, so variously apprehended 
by several eyes ®d( 1 judgments, that it seemeth no less 
hard to settle a clear and Certain notice thereof, than to 
make ts, portrait oJ Proteus, or to define the figure oi 
fleeting air. 'Sometimes it Heth in pat allusion to a known 
story, or in seasonable application of a trivial saying, or 
in forging an apposite tale.« sometimes it playeth in words 
and phrases, taking advantage from the ambiguity of their 
seftse, or *iho affinity *of their sound: sometimes it is 
wrapped in a dress of luminous expression; sometimes it 
lurketh under an odd similitude. Sometimes it is lodged 
in a sly question,* in a smart answer; in a quirkis j 
reason; in a shi-cwd intimation; in cunningly diverting 
or cleverly restoring an objection: sometimes it is couched 
in a bold schemo of speech; in a tart irony; in a lusty 
hyperbolq; in* a startling metajihor; in a plausible 
rocoqpiling of contradictions, or in acute nonsense: some¬ 
times a sccnical ropfliswitation of persons or things, )a 
counterfeit spacch, a miiijical look or ^staro passeth for 
ft; sometimes an faceted simplicity, sometimes a pre- 
snmq)tuous bluntncss gijreth it being ; sometimes it riseth 
only from a lucky hitting upon what is strange; sometimes 
from a crafty wresting obvious matter to the purpose: 
often it consistctli in one knows nrf what, and springetji 
up one can hardly tell how. Its ways arc unaccountable 
and inexplicable, being answcwble to the numberless 
rovings of1fancy*aud windings oflaliguage. H is, in sbjrt, 
a manner of speaking out ol^tho simple aiM plain way 
(such as reason tcachotl* and knoweth things by), which ’ 
by. a prcjty surprising^uncouthness in conceit or expressiiAi 
doth affect and amuje the fancy* showing in it some 
wonder, and breathing some ^1 ight thereto* It *raiseth 
admiration, as signifying a niAblo sagacity of appre.^ 
h§j>si(»r, a sjJecial fBlicity of invention, a vivacity of 
spirit, pnd r^h of,wit more than vulgar: it seeming to 
argue a jare nuickness of parts, tliat one can fetch in 
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remote conceits applicable; a notabfc'skill that he can 
dextrously accommodate them to a purpose before him, 
together wjth a lively briskness of humour, not 'apt to 
Samp those sportful flashes of imagindxion. (\< Ijauce in 
Ai'istotle suefi persons are firmed cmSt^tot.^dexfiToils men 
and evrpoTrot, men of facile or versatOe mannera, who can 
easily turn themselves to all things, or turn all things to 
tliemselves.) It also procureth delight ^ by gratifying 
cm'iosity with its rareness or sem'olance of ditliculty ^as 
monsters, not for their beauty but their rarity; as juggling 
tricks, not for their use but their abstruseness, are beheld 
T*ith pleasure); by diverting the miiid from its road of 
serious thoughts; by instilling gaiety and airiness of 
spirit; by provoking to such dispositions of spirit, in way 
of emulation or complaisance, and by.seasoning matter, 
otherwise distasteful or insipid, with au unusual and 
thence gi-ateful tang.”* _ ^ 

*1 will only odd by way of general caution, that there 
is nothing more ridiculous than laughter viithout a cause, 
nor anything more troublesome than what are callQi'l 
laughing people. A professed laugher is as contemptible 
and tiresome a character as a professed wit; the one is 
always contriving somethifig to laugh at, the otlj^r is 
always laughing at nothing. An e-xccss of levity is as 
impertinent as an excess of gravity. A character of this 
sort is well personified by-Spenser,in the ‘Damsel of the 
Idle Lake 

-Who did assay 

To laugh at shaking of the 'cave's light." 

''Any one must bo mainly ignorant or thoughtless, who 
is surprised at everything he secs; or wonderfully con¬ 
ceited, who expects everything to conform to his standard 
bf propriety. Clowns arid idiots laugh on all occasions; 
nd the common failing of wishing to be thought sa'iriaal 
often runs through whole families in coimtry places, to 
• ,* Baflow’a Works,’ Semi. 14. 
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tho gr«it aim^anee»of their neighbours. To bo struck 
with incongruity in* whatever comes before us, does not 
argue ^eat comprehension or refinement of perception, 
but rathor'a loosendfes and flippancy of mind and temper, 
which propent* the individual* from connecting any two 
ideas steadily or consistently together. It is owing to a 
natural Audity and precipitateness of the imagination, 
which assimilates nothing properly to itself. People who 
are«always laugSing, at Ibngtli laugh on the wrong side of 
their faces, for they cannot got others to laugh with them. 
In like mannorf an aflfectation of wit by degrees hardens 
tho heart, and spoihs good company and good manners.' 
A perpetual succession of good things puts an end to 
common conversation. There is no answer to a jest, but 
another; and even where tho ball can be kept up in this 
way without ceasing, it tires tho patience of the by¬ 
standers, and runs the speakers out of breath. Wit is the 
salt of conversation, ndl the food. 

Tho^four chief names for comic humoi\y oct of our own 
laJiguage aro Aristophanes and Lucian among the ancients, 
Moliiro and Eabelais ajnong tho modems. Of the two 
first I shall say, for I know, but little. I should have 
lifted Aristophanes better, if ho*had treated Socrates less 
scurvily, /or ho has treated him most sciirvily both as to, 
wit and argument. His Plutus ancl his Birds are striking 
instances, the onoof dry humourntbo other of* airy fancy. 
Lucian is n*writor who appears tb deserve his'full fam|: 
he has the licentious and extra^gant wit of Rabelais, but 
directed mci'o uniformly* to a purpose; and his comic 
productions are intersprased with Jjcautiful and eloquent 
descriptions, full of sentiment, sq<)lj as the exquisite 
account of tho fable of t*lie halcyon put into the mouth of 
Socrates, and tho heroic eulogy on*Baccliue, which is co»- 
ceiv^d yi the highest strain of glowing panegyric. 

I'ho two other aujhors I proposed to ijjention are 
modei;u, a^d EVenoh. Molike, however ia the spirit 
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of liiB writiugs, is almost as much an English as a-French 
author—quite a barhare in all in which he really excelled. 
He was unquestionably one of the greatest comic geniuses 
■■that ever lived; a man of infinite wit, gaiety, and inven¬ 
tion—full 0 ? life, laughter^ and whim. Bat it cannot be 
denied, that his plays are in general mere farces, without 
scrupulous adherence to nature, refinement of character, or 
oominou probability. The plots of scvertjl of them could 
not bo carried on for a moment without a perfect collusion 
between the parties to wink at contradictions, and act in 
defiance of the evidence of their senses.- For instance, 
'i,ake the Medecin mahjre hi (the ‘Motfit Doctor’), in which 
a common wood-cutter takes upon himself, and is made 
successfully to support through a whole play, the character 
of a learned physician, without exciting the least sus¬ 
picion; and yet, notwithstanding the absurdity of the 
plot, it is one of tho most laughable and truly comjp pro- 
d-uctions that can well bo imagined. 'I’ho rest of his 
lighter pieces, ,tho Bourgeej^s GentilLmme, Mi^sieur 
Pourceaugnae, George Danilin (or ‘ I^rnaby Brittle ’), dre., 
are of tho same description—g^ituitous assumptions of 
character, and fanciful and outrageous caricatures of 
nature. He indulges at his peril in tho utmost license of 
Jnirlcsque exaggeration, and gives a loose to the intoxi¬ 
cation of his animal spirits. With respect to his two 
most laboured comedies, 'he ‘Tartuft'o’ and ‘Misanthrope,’ I 
confess that I find them rather hard to get thiough: they 
have much of the improbsloility and extravagance of the 
others, united'with the endless-common-place prosing of 
French declamation. What can exceed, for example, tho 
absurdity of the Hwnthrope, w^o leaves his mistress, 
after every- proof of her attachment and constancy, for no 
other reason than that idie will not submit to the technical 
formality of going to live with himdn a wilderness ? The 
characters, .again, which Celimone, gives of her fenmle 
friends, near the^ opening of the play, ore admirable flqtires. 
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(as goofl as Pojio’s tHaractcrs of women), but not exactly 
in the spirit of comic ‘dialogu^. The strictures of Eousseau 
on this plw, in his Letter to D’Alembert, are a*fino speei- 
mon of •tlie best philosophigal criticism. ^ The same' 
rcmarld apply tn a greater degree to the ‘ Tartuffe.’ The 
long speeches and reasonings in this play tiro one almost 
to death; they may bo voi^ good logic, or rhetoric, or 
philosophy, or ^nythin^ but comedy. If each of the 
parfies hacf* retained a special pleader to speak his 
sentiments, they could not have appeared moro verbose 
or intricate. The improbability of the char.acter of Orgon 
is wonderful. This jflay is in one point of view invaluable,* 
as a lasting monument of tho credulity of the French to 
all verbal professions of wisdom or virtue; and its exist 
enco can only be accounted for from that astonishing and 
tyrannical prcdolhinanco which words exercise, over things 
in thc<nind of every Frenchman. Tho Ecole des Femmes, 
from which Wychcrlcy*has borrowed his ‘ Country Wife,* 
with tlje true spk'it of origijial genius,* is,^n my judgment, 
tllV masterpiece of !J|[o}iere. The sot speeches in tho 
origiiml play, it is true, would not bo borne on the English 
stpge, nor indeed on the French^ but that they are carried 
off by the verse. The Critique de I’Eeole des Femmes, tho 
dialogue of which is prose, is writto| in a very difforonl^ 
stylo. Among other things, this "little piece contains an 
exquisite, and almost unanswerable defence of the supe¬ 
riority of Jomedy over tragedy! ‘Moli^ro was to be 
excused for taking this side of ^le question. * 

A writer*of some prfltcnsions among,burselves has 
reproached the French jvith “ an equal want of books anif 
men.” There is a commpn Frongh pwat, in which Moliore 
is represented reading one of hi» plays jn the {iresence of 
the celebrated Ninon do I’Endos.’to a circle of the wits 
and^iirafc men ai his (fwn time. Among these are the 

* Truly,; for the drama has been said to be th# best picturs 
ex tot d th^disBoljjte manners of the court flTChgrles II.— Ed. 
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groat Cornoillo; tho tender, faultlofts-Raoino; Pyntaine, 
the artless old man, unconscious Of njimortality; tho 
accomplished St. Evrcmond; the Dukede la Rochefoeault, 
■^the soYore anatomiscr of tho human breast; Boyoau,Iho 
flatterer of courts and judge of men I V.'^ere othese men 
nothing? They have passed for men (and great ones) 
hitherto, and though tho prejudice is an old one, I should 
hope it may still last our time. 

Rabelais is another name that might hav<e saved .this 
unjust censure. The wise sayings and heroic deeds of Gar- 
gantua and Pantagruel ought not to bo set down as nothing. 
'I have already spoken my mind .at l.irgo of this author; 
but I cannot help thinking of him licro, sitting in his easy 
chair, with an eye languid with excess of mirth, his lip 
quivering with a new-born conceit, and wiping his beard 
after a well-seasoned jest, with his pen- hel(( carelessly 
in his hand, his wine-flagons, and his books of law, of 
school divinity, and physic, before him, which were his 
jest-books, wLciye he drew endless storns of absurdity; 
langliing at the woilil and enjoying it by turns, Qj^id 
making tho world laugh with hiiu again, for the lash three 
hunebod ycai-8, at his teeming wit and its own prolific 
follies. Even to those who have never read his works, 
jthe name of Rabelais is a cordial to the spirits, and tho 
mention of it cannot consist with gravity or spleen 1 
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LECTJJRE II. 

ON»SHAKSPByiRE AKD BEN JONSON. 

Dr. Johnson thouglit Shakspcaro’s comedies better than 
his tragedies, and gives as a reason, that he was more at 
home in the one that! in the other. That eomedies shonld* 
bo written in a more easy and careless vein than tragedies 
is but natui’al. This is only saying that a comedy is not 
so serious a thing as a tragedy. But that he showed a 
greater majitery in the one than the other, I cannot allow, 
nor i^it generally felt. The labour which the Doctor 
thought it cost Shak8|)caro t(j write his tragedies, only 
showojl the labour whicl^it cost the critic in reading 
tlffem, that is, his gjsnfral indisposition to sympathise 
hearlily and spontaneously with works of high-wrought 
passion or imagination. There is not in any part of this 
author’s writings the slightest trace of his having ever 
been “ emit with the love of sacred^ song,” except som^ 
passages in Pope. His habitually morbid temperament 
and saturnine turn of thought wequired that the string 
should rathfir be relaxed than tightened, that*tlie weigiit 
upon the mind should rather taken off thalll have any¬ 
thing added to it. Tharo was a sluggish moroseness 
about hiSj moral const^ution that,refused to bo roused td 
any keen agony of thoijght, and^ thai was not very safely 
to bo trifled with in lighter matters, though this last was 
allowed to pass off as the most patdonable offence against 
the gravity of his pretedsions. It is in fact the established 
rule at present, in those coses, to speak highly of the 
Doctor’s t^thoi^y, and to dissent from almost every one 
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of his critical decisions. For my o^vu p^t I so €ar con¬ 
sider this preference given to the tomiip genius of the 
poet as eijToneous and unfounded, that I should say that' 
he is the only tragic poet in the vforld in 6iii iighest 
sense, as being on a par with, and the same asj Nhturo in 
her greatest heights and depths of action and suffering. 
There is but ono who durst walk within that mighty 
circle, treading the utmost bound of nature and passion, 
showing us the dread abyss of* woo in all* its gh®tly 
shapes and colours, and laying open all the faculties of 
the human soul to act, to think, and suffer, in direst ex- 
c>tremities; whereas I think, on the‘other hand, that in 
comedy, though his talents there too wore as wonderful 
as they were delightful, yet that there were some before 
him, others on a level with him, and many close behind 
him. I cannot help thinking, for instance, tfcat Moliere 
was as great or a greater comic genius than Shalfipcaro, 
though assuredly I do not, think fnat Eacino was as great 
or a greater’tr^igic genius. I think that both R^abolais 
and Cervantes, the ono in tho^p(jwer of ludicrous <fe- 
scription, the other in the invention and perfect kaoping 
of comic character, excelled Shakspoarc; that is, they 
would have been greater men, if they had had equal 
^power with him over tho stronger passions. For my own 
reading, I like VanWgh’s ‘City Wives’ Confederacy’ as 
well, or (“ not to speak it profanely ’*) better than tho 
‘ Jlorry Wives of Windsor,’ and Congreve’s *Way of tho 
World’ as Veil as tho ‘ Cor^'edy of Errors ’ or ‘ Lovei’s Labour 
Lost.’ But I'cannot say that i know of any tragedies in 
•the world that make evfn a tolerabjo approach to/ Hamlet,’ 
or ‘ Lear,’ or ‘ Othnlh),’ or some others, either in tho sum 
total of their effect, o» in their complete distinctness 
from everything else, by which they take not only un¬ 
questioned, but undivided possession of' tho mind^ and 
form a clsws, a world by themselyos, mingling with all 
our thoughts Ipco 'a second being, Other tragedies tell 
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for msro or loss,<a?o good, bad, or indifferent, os they 
have more or Iqps cScellcnco of a kind common to them 
with others; but these stand alone by thcmsplvcs; they 
ba.ve nothing coml'non-placo in them; they are a ne^t" 
power'in tho imagination, the/ tell for their whole amount, 
they measure from the ground. There is not only no¬ 
thing so*’good (in my judgmaint) as ‘Hamlet,’ or ‘Lear,’ or 
‘ Othello,’ or ‘Macbeth,’ but there is nothing like ‘ Hamlet,’ 
or<f Lear,’ Iff ‘ (Jthello,’ Si ‘ Macbeth.’ There is nothing, I 
believe, in the majestic Corneille, equal to the stern pride of 
‘ Coriolanus,’ o» which gives such an idea of tho crumbling 
in pieces of the Roman grandeur, “ like an unsubstantia* 
pageant faded,” as tho ‘ Antony and Cleopatra.’ But to 
match the best serious comedies, such as Moliero’s ‘ Mis¬ 
anthrope ’ and his ‘ Tartuffc,’ wo must go to Shakspeare’s 
tragic characters, the ‘ Timon of Athens ’ or honest lago, 
when we shall more than succeed. Ho put his strength 
into his tragedies, ai'd played with comedy. Ho wfis 
greatest in what was greatest; and l)ia-forte was not 
(Rifling, according to the opinion hero combated, even 
though ho might do that as well as any one else, unless 
he could do it better than anybody else. I would not bo 
understood to say that tlicre* are not scenes or whole 
characters in ‘Sliakspoare equal in^wit and drollery (p 
anything upon record. Falstaff alone is an instance 
which, if I would, I could no*' get over. “ Ho is tho 
leviathan (tf all the creatures of the' author’s c5mic genius, 
and tumbles about his unwieldy bulk in an t)cean of wit 
andhumout.” But in general it will be‘found (if I am 
not mistaken) that even in the.very best of these, th'h 
spirit of humanity an^ tho fancy* «f tho poet pcatl^ 
prevail over the more wit anisatiro^ and Aat we syrc~ 
pathise with his characters oftenef than wo laugh at thwa.' 
His.rii^cule wants tho^ting of ill-nature. He had hardly 
3uch a thing as splegn in his composition. Falstaff him¬ 
self is so..greaj^a joke, rather from his being so huge a 
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mass of enjoyment than of ahsurdity; * His reappcfliranco* 
in the ‘ Merry Wives of Windsor ’ iS" not “ a consumma¬ 
tion devoujily to be wished,” ibr we do not take pleasure 
“in the repeated triumphs over him/ Mcrcntio’a quips 
and banter ilpon Ms frienfls show amazing gaistyj frank-' 
ness, and volubility of tongue, but wo think no more of 
them when tho poet takes the words out of his mouth, 
and gives the description of Qupen Mab. Touchstone, 
again, is a shrewd, biting folloV, a lively faischievous 
wag; but still what are his gibing sentences and chopped 
logic to tho fine moralizing vein of otho fantastical 
riacques, stretched beneath “the shade of melancholy 
boughs ?” Nothing. That is, Shakspearo was a greater 
poet than wit; his imagination was the leading and 
master-quality of his mind, which was always ready to 
soar into its native element: the ludicrous was only 
secondary and subordinate. In the comedies of gallantry 
and intrigue, with what freshness and delight we como to 
the serious and .romantic parts 1 What c, relief they are 
to the mind, after those of mere ribaldry or mirth 1 Tha^e 
in ‘ Twelfth Night,’ for instance, and ‘ Much AdO />bout 
Nothing,’ whore Olivia and Hero aro concerned, throw 
even Malvolio and Sir Tooy, and Benedick and Beatrice, 
into the shade. They “ give a very echo to tho scat where 
love is throned.” What he has said of music might be 
said of his own poetry— 

“Oh! it came o'er “the car like tlie swoot soifth 
Bseatliing upon a bsftik of violets, 

StcaUng and giving odoiUii’ 

How poor, in general, what a falling-off, these parts seem 
in mere comic authors; how ashamed we are of them; 
and how fast we hurry the blank verse over, that wo may 
“get upon safe ground again, and recover our good opinion 

‘t I. 

* i.e. After having figured in four of the historical ffinys, 
‘Henry IV.,’ ifarls I. and II., ‘Henry ,V.,’ and First, Part of 
‘Henry VI.’-Ed. 
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of th» author 1 A striking and lamentable instance of this 
may bo found {by *ny one who chooses) in the high-flown 
speecfios in Sir Eichard Steele’s ‘ Conscious JiOvers,’ As 
f^odiaji*exampl6 Ivs any of this informing and redeeming 
power in oui author's genitfs might bo tdken from the 
comic scones in both parts of‘Henry IV.’ Nothing can 
go mu!h lower in intellect or morals than many of the 
characters. Here are knaves and fools in abundance, of 
the meanSst order, and*strippcd stark-naked. But genius, 
like charity, “ covers a multitude of sinswe pity ns 
much as we despise them; in spite of our disgust wo like 
them, because they like themselves, and because we aic 
made to sympathise with them; and the ligament, fine as 
it is, which links them to humanity, is never broken. 
Who would quarrel wiih Wart or Feeble, or Mouldy or 
Bull-calf^* or even with Pistol, Nym, or Bardolph ? None 
but j. hypocrite. The severe censnrers of the morals of 
imaginary characters* can generally find a hole for tbeir 
own vices to ^reop out at; and yet dp not perceive how 
j{t is that the imperfect and even deformed characters in 
Shjkspcare’s plays, as done to the life, by forming a part 
of our personal consciousness, claim our personal forgive¬ 
ness, and suspend or evade orfi: moral judgment, by bribing 
our self-love to sido with them. Not to do so, is not 
morality, but affectation, stupidity,*or ill-nature. I have 
more sympathji with one of ^ihakspeare’s pick-purses, 
Gadshill »or Peto, than I can* jftssibly hate with ^any 
mombpr of the Society for <ho Suppression ^of Vice, and 
would by* no means assist fo deliver the one into thtf 
hands of the other. Those whp cannol be persuadcd*to 
draw a veil over the foibles of i^epl characters, may bo 
suspected of wearing a mask'^ver their ow»l Again, in 
point of understanding and attainments. Shallow sinkn 
loy enough; ond yot«his cousin Silence is a foil to him; 
to is the shadow of a shade, glimmers on ^ho very verge 
^ ^hara^a iu the Second Part ofrf Henry ^.’—En. 
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of downright imbecility, and totters on tho,brink of no¬ 
thing. “ He has been merry twice or'^onco ere now,” and 
is hardly pe^uaded to break his silence in a song. Shallow 
has “ heard the chimes at midnight,” and roared 'ojjt gless 
and catches at taverns and inns of courtf whon he was 
young. So, at least, ho tells his cousin Silence, and Falstaff 
encourages the loftiness of his pretonsions. Shallow Would be 
thought a great man among his dependants and followers; 
Silence is nobody—not oven in his own opinidu: yet ho 
sits in the orchard, and eats his caraways and pippins 
among the rest. Shakspearo takes up the meanest subjects 
with the same tenderness that wo do an insect’s wing, and 
would not kill a fly. To give a more particular instance 
of what I mean, I will take the inimitable and affecting, 
though most absurd and ludicrous dialogue, between 
Shallow and Silence, on the death of old Double.* 

“Shallow. Conic on, come on, come on. Sir; give me your, liand. 
Sin; give me your hand. Sir; an early stirrer, by tlio rood. And 
how doth my good, cousin Silence ? , 

Silence. Good morrow, good cousin Shallow. „ 

Shallow. And how doth my cousin, youi. bedfellow? and your 
fairest daughter, and mine, my god-daughter Ellen? ” 

Silence. Alas! a black ousel, cousin Shallow. 

ShoMow. By yea and nay. Sir, I dare say my cousin William is 
become a good scholar : he is at Oxford still, is lie not? 

•Silence. Indeed, Sir, to my '’ost. 

Shallow. ’A must then to the Inns of Court shortly. I was once 
of Clement's-Iiin; whore, I think, they will talk of mad Shallow yet. 
Science. You were called lUdcy Shallow then, cousin. ” 

Shallow. I w^s called any thing; and I would have done any thing 
.indeed, too, and rounilly too. IVero was I, and little .Vhn Doit of 
Staffordshire, and biack George Bare,' and Francis Picklxmo, and 
Will Squele, a Cots’ol’ man, you had not four such swingo-biicklers 
in all the Inns o’ Court ogain; and I may say to you, wo knew 
where thb bona-robas were, ani^ had the best of them all at coin- 
(■jandmeut. Then was jack Ifalstaff (now Sir John) a boy, and page 
to Tnomas Mowbray, Duke of Norfolkt 


• Second Partrof ‘ Henry IV.,’ iii. 2 (Dyco’a2nd edit, iv. J.'iS).—E d 
i Seo Dyce’s ‘ Shakspqpte,’ 2ad edit., iv. 204.— 
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Sitmce. This Sir«Jolm, cousin, that comes hither anon about 
soldiers ? t 

SlwUow. Thc'samo Sir Jolfn, tho very same. I saw him break 
Skogan’^head at tlm court-gate, when he was a crack*not thus liigh; 
and th« very same day did I fight witli one Sampson Stockfish* a 
fruitefer, iehind Gray’s-lnn. Jesu, Jesu 1 the matf days that I havo 
spent I and to see how many of mine old acquaintance are dead! 

SUenm. Wo shall all follow, ^ousin. 

Shallow. Certain, ’tis certain, very sure, very sure: doalh (as tho 
Psalmist saith) jp certoin to all, all shall die.—How a good yoke of 
bhllocks af^lamford fairf 

Silence. Truly, cousin, I was not there. 

Shallow. Dca^i is certain. Is old Double of your town living 
yet? ^ 

Silence. Dead, Sir. * 

Shallow. Jesu, Jesu, dead! ’a drew a good bow: and dead? 'a 
shot a fine shoot. John o’ Gaunt loved him well, and betted much 
money on his head. Dead i ’a would have clapped i’tli’ clout at 
twelve score; njid carried you a foro-haud shaft a fourteen and 
a fourtecufand a half, that it would havo done a man’s heart good 
to, so#.—How a score of ewes now ? 

Silence. Thereafter asMiey bo :_a score of good ewes may bo wbrth 
ten pounds. , , 

shallow. And is old Donblb dead ?” 

Tl*3ro is not anythmg more characteristic than this in all 
Shakspearc. A finer sermon on mortality was never ’ 
preached. We seo tho frail ‘condition of human life, and 
tho weakness of tho human understanding in Shallow’s 
reflections on it; wlio, while‘the past is sliding from 
beneath his feet, still clings to 4hc present. The meanest 
circumstttoces arc shown throfigh an atmosphere o| ab-' 
straetjon that dignifies thon’i: their very •insignificance 
makes thdm more afi'ecting, for they instantly put a check 
on our aspiring thoughts, and re^iind us that, seen throfigh 
that dim perspective, tho difference Jbetwocn tho great and 
little, the wise and /oolish, i%not much. ‘^Onc touch of 
nature makes tho whole worlA kinand old Dopbl*, 
theug^i his eaploits had been greater, could but have had 
his day. There js a pathetic naivete qixed up with 
Shallow’s comjeon-ploce reflections and impertinent digres- 
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siona. The reader laughs (as well htf may) in rfading 
the passage, but he lays down the book*to think. The wit. 
however diyorting, is social and humane. But this is not 
the distinguishing charaeteristic of wit, which is goneralk 
provoked by folly, and spends its venom upon vise. * 

The fault, then, of Shakspeare’s comic Muse is^ in my 
opinion, that it is too good-fiatured and magnanimous. 
It mounts above its quarry. It is “ apprehensive, quick, 
forgetivo, full of nimble, fiery, and delectable shaposf ’ 
but it does not take the higlicst pleasure in making human 
nature look as mean, as ridiculous, and contemptible as 
possible. It is in this respect chioily that it differs 
from the comedy of a later, and (what is called) a more 
refined period. Genteel comedy is the comedy of fashion¬ 
able life, and of artificial character and manners. The 
most pungent ridicule is that which is diretted to mortify 
vanity and to expose affectation; but vanity and affecta¬ 
tion, in their most exorbitant and studied excesses, are 
the ruling principles of society only in a highly advanced 
state of civilization and manners. , Man can hardly b<*' 
said to bo a truly contemptible animal, till, from the 
facilities of general intercourse and the progress of 
example and opinion, ho becomes the ape of the extrava¬ 
gances of other men. The keenest edge of satire is 
required to distinguish between the true and false pre¬ 
tensions to taste and elegance; its lash is laid on with 
the,utmost severity, to 'drive before it the common herd 
of knaves and fools, not to lacerate and terrify the-single 
Stragglers. In a word, it is when folly is epidemic, and 
vice worn as a mark of distinction, t}iat all the malice of 
wit and humour is called out and justified to detect the 
imposture, a».d prevent tl'e contagion from spreading. 
The fools in Wycherley and Congreve are of their own, 
or one another’s making, and deserve to be well scourged 
into common ^nse and decency: the fpols in Shakspeare 
are of his own or nature’s making; and it lyould bp unfair 
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to prdtie to tjje quick, or hold up to unqualified derision, 
tlic faults wltfch *are in^iluntary and incorrigible, or 
those which you yourself encourage and exaggerate from 
the pl^Muro you take in witnessing them. Our lat(3r 
comid w»iter9 represent a state of manners, in which to 
be a man of wit and pleasure about town was become the 
fashion* and in which the iJwarms of egregious pretenders 
in both kinds openly kept one another in countenance, 
and were*«becomo a public nuisance. Shakspeare, living 
in a state of greater rudeness and simplicity, chiefly gave 
certain characters which were a kind of grotesques, or 
solitary oxcrescenCfcs growing up out of their native sdl 
without affectation, and which ho undertook kindly to 
pamper for the public entertainment. For instance. Sir 
Andrew Aguecheck is evidently a creature of the poet’s 
own fancy. 'Hie author lends occasion to his absurdity ■ 
to sJ|ow itself as much as ho pleases, devises antics for 
him which would n?>t enter into his own head, makes 
him^“ go to oJiurch in a galliard, and, return 'home in a 
fcoranto;” adds fuc^tqhis folly, or throws cold water on 
his*courage; makes his puny extravagances venture out 
or slink into corners without asking his leave; encourages 
them into indiscreet luxuriance, or checks them in the 
bud, just ns it suits him, for tlie jest’s sake. The gratis- 
cation of tho fancy, “ and furnis'hing matter for innocent 
mirth,” nro, thiSrofore, the chiof* object of this and other 
characters like it, rather than ?of5rming tho*mornl s<uise, ’ 
or indulging our personal’j^ spleen. But’ Tattle and 
Sparkish,* who are fopsi cast not in tho 'mould of fancy,’ 
but of fashion, who Jiave a trilip of forerunners and f61- 
lowers, who catch cer^in diseases the mind on purpose 
to communicate the infectionpand are screened in their 
preposterous eccentricities by their own conceit and b^ 
the world’s opinion, site entitled to no quarter, and receive 
none. They think,themselves objects of e»vy and admi- 
* Ohaiaaters in Congreve’s • Love for Love.’— Ed. 
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ration, and on that account arc doubly olg'eets o^ otir 
contempt and ridicule. Wo ^nd thSt the scenes of 
Shakspoare’%-comedies are mostly laid in the country, or 
are ti-ansforable there at pleasure. Tlio genteel oomedy 
exists only in towns, and crowds of borrowed charahters, 
who copy others as the satirist copies them, and who are 
only seen to be despised. “ Ail beyond Hyde Park is a 
desert to itwhile there the pastoral and noetic comedy 
begins to vegetato and flourish,’unprnned, idle, and 
fantastic. It is hard to “ lay waste a country gentleman ” 
in a state of nature, whose humours may have run a 
liftle wild or to seed, or to lay violent? hands on a young 
booby ’squire, whoso absurdities have not yet arrived at 
years of discretion; but my Lord Foppington,* who is 
“ the prince of coxcombs,” and “ proud of being at the 
head of so prevailing a party,” deserves Ifis fate. I am 
not for going so far as to pronounce Shakspeare’s “ manners 
doAinable, because ho had not seen the court;” but I 
think that com*dy.does not find its richeat harvest till 
individual infirmities have passed into general manners^ 
and it is the example of courts chiefly, that stamps folly 
vvith credit and currency, or glosses over vice with mere¬ 
tricious lustre. I conceive, therefore, that the golden 
period of our comedy was just after the ago of Charles 11., 
when the town first became tainted with the affectation 
of the manners and convarsation of fashionable life, and 
'befo?M the distinction bttween rusticity and elegance, art 
and nature, was lost (as it afterwards was) in a general 
fliffusion of knowledge, and the reciprocal advantages of 
cifil intercourse. It is to be remarked, that the union 
of the three gradations ..of artificial elegance and courtly 
accomplishments in one ckss, of the affectation of them 
ill another, and of absolute rusticity in a third, forms the 
highest point of perfection of the comedies of this periad, 

* A well-knorrn character in Vanbrngh’c comedy of the ‘ Ee- 
lapse.’—E b. 
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as wo Aay see ju Vanbrugh’s Lord Poppington, Sir Tunbelly 
Clumsy, and Miss Hoyden^ Lady Townly, Count Basset, 
and Jwin Moody; in Congreve’s Millamant, Lady Wish- 
f(wt, Wifwoud, Si? Wilful Witwoud, and the rest. 

In toother point of view, or with respect to that part 
of oomody which relates to gallantry and intrigue, the 
difference between Shakspctoo’s comic heroines and those 
of a later period may bo referred to the same distinction 
between Atural and artificial life, between the world of 
fancy and the world of fashion. The refinements of 
romantic passion arise out of the imagination brooding 
over “airy nothing,” or over a favourite object, where 
“ love’s golden shaft hath killed the flock of all affections 
elsewhereas the refinements of this passion in genteel 
comedy, or in every-day life, may be said to arise out of 
repeated observation and experience, diverting and fritter¬ 
ing a^ay the first impressions ot things by a multiplicity 
of objects, and produmng, not enthusiasm, but fastidious¬ 
ness or giddy dissipation^ For the one 9 comparatively 
4}do ago and strong^ feelings are best fitted; for “ there 
the «inind must minister to itselfto the other, the 
progress of society and a knowledge of the world are 
essential; for here the effect (foes not depend on leaving 
the mind concentred in itself, but on the wear and tear 

' 4 O 

of the heart, amidst the complex and rapid movements 
of the artificial machinery of society, and on the arbitrary 
subjection t)f the natural course of the affections to every 
slightest fluctuation of faslyon, caprice, br opinion. 
Thus Olivifi, in ‘ Twelfth Night,’ has but one admirer of 
equal rank with hersglf, and but. one love, to whom she 
innocently plights her^and and heart; or if she had a 
thousand lovers, she would bc.^ the sple object of their 
adoration and burning vows, ^thout a rival. The ’ 
herains of romance and poetry sits secluded in the bowers 
of fancy, sole quee;^ and arbitress of all Aearts; and 
os the ch^actqKais one of imaginatimi, “ of solitude and 
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melanclioly musing bom,” so it may bo bes^ dravvtf from 
the imagination. Millamant, in the ‘ Way, of tbo World,’ 
on the contrp,ry, who is the fine lady or heroine of comedy, 
Ifiis so many lovers, that she surfeits 6n admirftjon, till 
it becomes indifferent to her; so many rwals,,thst she 
is forced to put on a thousand airs of languid affectation 
to mortify and vex them mort; so many offers, fiiat she 
at last gives her band to the man of her heart, rather to 
escape the persecution of their' addresses, alld out of 
levity and disdain, than from any serious choice of her 
own. This is a comic character; its essence consists in 
making light of things from familiarity and use, and as 
it is formed by habit and outward circumstances, so it 
requires actual observation, and an acquaintance with the 
modes of artificial life, to describe it with the utmost 
possible grace and precision. Congreve, who had every 
other opportunity, was but a young man when he wrote 
thfa character; and that makes the miracle the greater. 

I do not, in short, consider comedy as eyirctly an affair 
of the heart or the imagination; and it is for this rchsoj. 
only that I think Shakspeare’s comeUies deficient. Ij do 
not, however, wish to give a preference to * any comedies 
over his; but I do perceive a difference between his" 
comedies and some others' that arc, notwithstanding, 
excellent in their way, aAd I have endeavoured to point 
out in what this difference consists, as well as I could. 

' Finally, I wJll not say <,hst ho had not as great >-a natural 
genius for comedy as any ode; but I may venture J;o say, 
"’that he had not the same artificial models and regulated 
mf&SB of fashionable absurdity or elegance to work upon. 

The superiority of, Shakspoaro’s natural genius for 
comedy’ can&ot be better ..shown tnan by a comparison 
between his comic charr<!ters and those of Ben Jonson. 
The matter is the same: but how different is the m%nnpr 1 
The one givps fair play to nature and his own geniu^. 
Original reads o/.—Eix , 
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while JjJie other trusts almost entirely to imitation and 
custom. Sha&poarg takes his groundwork in individual 
character and th*e manners dT his age, and raises from them 
a fantastual and dafightful superstructure of hiS own: the 
otfier taTccs the same groundivork in mattur-of-fact, Init 
hardly ever rises above it; and the more he strives, is but 
the morei enveloped “ in tho,^ crust of formality ” and the 
crude circumstantials of his subject. His genius (not to 
prpfano an old' and still venerable name, but merely to 
make myself understood) resembles the grub more than 
the butterfly, plods and grovels on, wants wings to wanton 
in the idle summer,’s air. and catch the golden light of 
poetry. Ben Jonson is a great borrower from the works 
of others, and a plagiarist oven from nature: so little free¬ 
dom is there in his imitations of lior, and ho appears to 
receive her boipity like an alms. Ilis works read like 
translations, from a certain cramp manner, and want of 
adaptHtion. Shakspeafc, even when ho takes whole paji- 
sages from books, does it With a spirit, felicity, and 
iiastcVy over liis subjeoVthat instantl/ makes tliem his 
o™: and shows mofe I'ndopendoncc of mind and original 
thinking in what he plunders without scruple, than Bon 
Jonson often did in his most studied passages, forced 
from the sweat and labour of his brain. His style is as 
dry, as literal, and meagre, as Shakfpeare’s is exuberant, 
liberal, and unrestrained. The one labours hard, lashes 
himself upland produces little plvas,uro with alj. his fidelity 
and tenaciousnoss of purpose.' the other, without puttftig 
himself^ to.any trouble, or thinking about his success, 
performs wonders,— 

‘^Does mad and Jantastic execution, 

Engining and ftdeoming of himself, 

With such a careless forco*’and for«elo.ss* cure, 

As if that luck, in very spittS ot cuiiiih.g, 

Bad him win nH.” 


“nloiced. 
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There are people who cahnot taste (^ives—and J cannot 
much relish Ben Joncon, though I hare tatccn some pains 
to do it, and went to the task^with every sort of gdbd-vdU. 
I do not deny his power or his merit ,-v far fromPit: but it 
is to me of < a repulsive and unamiable kind, fie was a 
great man in himself, but one cannot readily sympathize 
with him. His works, as the characteristic productions ol 
an individual mind, or as records of the manners of a 
particular ago, cannot bo valued- too highly-j but they 
have little charm for the mere general reader. Schlegel 
observes, that whereas Shakspeare gives the springs of 
.^uman nature, which are always the. same, or sufSciently 
so to be interesting and intelligible ; Jonson chiefly gives 
the humours of men, as connected with certain arbitrary 
or conventional modes of dress, action, and expression, 
which are intelligible only while they last, and not very 
interesting .at any time. Shakspoaro’s characters are men; 
Ben Jonson’s arc more like machines, governed by mere 
routine, or by^tbe convenience of the poct^,whose property 
they are. In reading the one, wo are let into the minds 
of his characters, we sec the play oi their thought^ how 
their humours flow and W'ork: the author takes a range 
over nature, and has an fcyo to every object or occasion 
that presents itself to set off and heighten the ludicrous 
‘character he is describing. His humour (so to speak) 
bubbles, sparkles, and finds its way in all directions, like a 
natural spuing. In Bonr. Jonson it is, as it were, confined 
in a leademcistcrn, where it stagnates and corrupts; or [is] 
directed only through certttin artificial pipes and conduits, 
do answer a givbn purpose. The comedy of this author is 
far from being “ lively] audible, and full of ventit is 
for the most part obtuse, /ibscure, forced, and tedious. Ho 
wears out a jest to the last shred and coarsest grain. His 
imiigination fastens instinctively *on some one jnark or 
sign by which bo designates the individual, and never ISts 
it go, for fear of not meeting with an.y other means to 
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expres# hirasojf by. A caut phrase, an odd gesture, an 
old-fashiencd rc^imSntal unjform, a wooden log, a tobacco- 
box, or a hacked sword, are the standing topiqp by which 
hetembodSes his characters to the imagination. They aref 
cut arid dried •comedy ; the fetter, not the spirit of wit 
and humour. Each of his characters has a particular cue, 
a professional badge which He wears and is known by, and 
iy nothing elso^ Thus there is no end of Captain Otter, 
hi» Bull, hie Bear, and liis Horse, which are no joke at 
first, and do not become so by being repeated twenty 
times. It is a mere matter of fact, that some landlord of 
his acquaintance called his drinking cups by these ridicu-f 
lous names; but why need wo be told so more than once, 
or indeed at all? There is almost a total want of variety, 
fancy, relief, and of those delightful transitions which 
abound, for insfence, in Shakspeare’s tragi-comedy. In 
Bon Jenson, we find ourselves generally in low company, 
and wo see no hope of getting out of it. Ho is like i 
person who fastens upon ^ disagreeable subject, and can- 
n5t be persuaded to Jpaye it. His comedy, in a word, has 
not what Shakspearo somewhere calls “ bless’d conditions.” 
It is cross-grained, mean, and mechanical. It is handi¬ 
craft wit. Squalid poverty, steer ignorance, bare-faced 
impudence, or idiot imbecility, are hjg dramatic commonj 
places—things that provoke pity or disgust, instead of 
laughter. His portraits are caricatures by dint of their 
very likeneSs, being extravagant tautologies of themselvas; 
as his plots are improbable ^ an excess of ibnsistcncy; 
for ho goes thorough-stitch with whatever ho takes in 
hand, m^es one contrivance answer alf purposes, anJ 
every obstacle give way^to a pijjdetwmined theory. For 
instance, nothing can be more tncrcdihle thj&i the mer¬ 
cenary conduct of Corvino, in delivering up his wife *to 
the palsied emHraces of Volpone; and yet the poet does 
not seem in the least to bo^le at the incongruity of it: 
but the njure )t.ife in keeping with the absurdity of the 
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rest of tho fablu, luicl the more it advanc/js it M an in¬ 
credible catastrophe, tho morp ho se&ms ,to dwell upon it 
with comp’aconoy and a sort of wilful exaggeration, as if 
'it were a logical discovery or corollary from well-known 
promises. Mo would no more bo baffled'in the Working' 
out a plot, than some people will be baffled in an argu¬ 
ment. “If to bo wise wore'to bo obstinate,” our author 
might have laid signal claim to this title. Old Ben was 
of a scholastic turn, and had dealt a little ii tho ocCult 
sciences and controversial divinity. Ho was a man of 
strong crabbed sense, retentive memory, acute observation, 
great fidelity of description and kcepiii’g in character, [with] 
a power of working out an idea so as to mako it painfully 
true and oppressive, and with great honesty and manliness 
of feeling, as well as directness of understanding: but 
with all this, ho wanted, to my thinking, Ihat gonial spirit 
of enjoyment and finer fancy, which constitute tho fsscnco 
of poetry and of wit. The sense of reality exorcised a 
despotic sway over his mind, ^nd cquallj weighed down 
and clogged his perception of the bpautiful or tho ridiAx- 
lous. Ho had a keen sense of what was true andi false, 
but not of the difference^ between the agreeable and dis¬ 
agreeable ; or if he had, it was by his understanding 
(Vather than his imijgination, by rule and method, not by 
sympathy or intuitive perception of “ tho gayest, happiest 
attitude of things.” There was nothing spontaneous, no 
impulse of case about his genius: it was afi forced, up¬ 
hill work, making a toil ,of a pleasure. And bonce his 
overweening admiration of his Own works, from the effort 
"they had cost lim, and tho apprehension that , they were 
not proportionably admirpd by otjiers, who knew nothing 
of the pan^ and throes cf his Muse in child-bearing. In 
his satirical descriptions ho seldom stops short of the 
lowest and most offensive point of meanness; and in his 
serious poel.'y he seems to repose with complacency only 
on the pedantic and far-fetched, the ledima Hide of his 
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knowledge. JIc lias a conscienco of lotting nothing 
escape tJio reader thal he knows. Aliquawlo sufflamimndus 
evat, is a^true of Jiira as it was of Shakspeano, but in a 
quite different sense. Ho is d^gcdly bent ujion fatiguing* 
you wfth *& faVouritc idea; wlicrcas, Shaks2X3aro over¬ 
powers lyid distracts attention by the throng and indis¬ 
criminate variety of his. Hi^ ‘ Sad Shepherd ’ is a beautiful 
fragment. It yas a favourite with the late Mr. Home 
T(?oke: im^od it is no wonder, for there was a sort of 
sympathy between the two men. Ben was like the modern 
wit and philosopher, a grammarian and a hard-headed 
thinker.—There is Jn amusing account of Ben Jonson’s 
private manners in ‘ Howol’s Letters,’ which is not gene¬ 
rally known, and which I sliall here extract.* 

To Sir Thomas llawh, Kt. 

“ Sm, ^ iVestnimter, 5th April, IGStj. 

“ I was invited ycsteiliiglit to a solemn supper by B. J., wlie»o 
you were deeply remembered; tbero was good compiiny, excellent 
cheer, choice wines, and jov«al welcome: oilo thing intervened, 
imicli almost spoiled tli* rdisb of the rest, that B. began to engross 
all tie discourse, to vapour cxlreinely of himself, and, by vilifying 
othei-s, to magnify bis own Muse. T. Ca. (Tom Carew) buzzed mo 
in the ear, that though Ben had baftolled up a great deal of know¬ 
ledge, yet it seems he bad not read the ethics, which, among other 
precepts of morality, forbid self-commendaiim, declaring it to bo 
ill-favoured solecism in good mamiors. It made mo think upon the 
lady (not very youtig) who having a^;ood while given her guests 
neat cnteilnfcnient, a capon being brtuglit upon thotable, instead 
of a siMon, she took a mouthful of ckiret, and .sjxjuted ij info the poop 
of tlie h(5lo\^bird; such an accidcnKiiippened in this entertainment: 
you know— Proprio Ims sortfei in ore; bo a man’s breatii ever so 
sweet, yetjt makes one's praise stink, if Jio makes his own mouth tlfb 
conduit-pipe of it. But for my part I apj content to dispense with 
the Homan infirmity of B?n, now that time hath stipwed spon his 
[rericranium. You know Ovid and ^our) Horace were subject to. 
this humour, the first bursting out into— 

JcDinyue opus exegi, quod nee- Joris ira uec ignis, die. 

_ ^ _ ...» 

‘•HpistolaJ^oeliamo,’ edit. 1754, jlp. 323, 324 .—Ed. 
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The other into— 

€ 

Exegi mnumentum mre perennittn, (to. 

As also Ciasro, while he forced liimself iijto this herameter: 0 
’fortunatam natam, me conmle^omam! There is another reaSon 
that excuseth S., which is, that if one be allowed In leva th3 natnmr 
issue of Ids body, why not that of tho brain, which is of a spiritual 
and more noblo extraction?” ,, » 

Tho concurring testimony of all liis conteijrporaries agrees 
with his own candid avowal, as to Ben Jonsoii's perso&al 
character. Ho begins, for instanoe, an epistle to Drayton 
in these words— 

“ Michael, by some ’tis doubted Tf I be 

A friend at all; or if at all, to thee—" 

Of Shakspearc’s comedies I have already given a detailed 
account, which is before the public, and which I shall not 
repeat of course : but I shall give a cursory sketch of tho 
principal of Ben Jenson’s. The ‘ ^ilent Woman ’ ic built 
uJ)on tho supposition of an old citizen disliking noise, 
who takes to wife:Epicene (a supposed yotfag lady) for tho 
reputation of her silence, and with a wow to disinherit & 
nephew, who has laughed at his infirmity; whenP* the 
ceremony is no sooner oyer than the bride turns out a 
very shrew, his house becomes a very Babel of noises, and 
he offers his nephew Jiis own terms to unloose the matri¬ 
monial knot, which is done by proving that Epicene is no 
woman. There is some humour in tho leading character, 
bull too much is made out of it, not in the way of MoUero’s 
exaggeratioffs, which, though extravagant, are faiftastieal 
and ludicrous, but of serious, pMding, minute prolixity, 
nio first meeting between Morose and Epicene is well 
managed, and does not “ o’erstep tho modesty of nature,” 
from tlie very restraint ilhposed by the situation of tho 
paifties—by the affected' taoiturnity of the one, and the 
other’s singular dislike of noise. The whole storj-, ftopi 
the beginning to the end, is a gratuitous assumptign, and 
the height of iraprtfijability. Tho autlfbr, in ^staining 
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tho weight of ‘his *^ot, seems like a balance-master who 
supports a numWor of people, piled one upon another, on 
his handa^his kncoi, his shoulders, but with a^rcat eifort 
.on'his^oivn part, and with a painful effect to tjio beholders. 
The scone* between Sir Amorous La Foolo and Sir John 
Daw, in ^hioh they arc frightened by a feigned report of 
each other’s courage, into a submission to all sorts of indig¬ 
nities, whijh they constjuo into flattering civilities, is the 
same device as that in ‘Twelfth Night’ between Sir 
Andrew Agueoheck and Yiola, carried to a paradoxical 
and revolting excess. Ben Jonson had no idea of decorum 
in his dramatic fictions, which Milton says is the principal 
thing, but went on caricaturing himself and others till he 
could go no farther in extravagance, and sink no lower in 
meanness. Th(j titles of his dramatis persmee, such as Sir 
Amorous La Foolo, Truewit, Sir John Daw, Sir Politic 
Woulfibo, &c. &c. whi«h are significant and knowing, sho^ 
his determination to overdo everything by thus letting you 
ijjto their chafactors beforehand, and afftorwards proving 
t9oir pretensions by their names. Thus Peregrine, in 
‘Volpono,’says, “Your name. Sir? Politick. My name 
» Politick Would-be.” To wych Peregrine replies, “ Oh, 
that speaks him.” How it should, if it was his real namcj 
and not a nick-name given him on purpose by the authoK, 
is hard to conceive. This play was Dryden’s favourite. 
It is indeed full of sharp, biting ^sentences ^against the 
wemen, of which he was fond. The following may sAve 
as a specimen. Truewit safe, “Did I not toll thee, 
Dauphine ? Why, all their actions arc governed by cru(Jp 
opinion, without reason or cause: Hhey know not why they 
do anything; but, as4hey ara infAfned, believe,,judge, 
praise, condemn, love, hate, Aid in« emulation one of 
another, do aU these things alrko. Only they have a 
naturaf inclination sways ’em generally to the worst, when 
they aiie left to themselves.” This is a cynRal sentence; 
and wo Wy sa^of the rest of his ''opinions, that." even 
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though we should hold them to be trao, yot is it slander 
to have them so set down.” ■ The women in this play 
indeed justify the author’s severity; they arc altogether 
abominable. They have an utter want of principle and, 
decency, and are equally without a sense of'pleaWe, taste, 
or elegance. Madame Haughty, Madame Ccnijiur, and 
Madame Mavis, form the College, as it is hero pedan¬ 
tically called. They are a sort of candidate^ for being 
upon the town, but cannot find seducers, and a sort of 
blue-stockings, before the invention of letters. Mistress 
Epicene, the silent gentlewoman, turns out not to bo a 
woman at all; which is not a very pleasant denouement of 
the plot, and is itself an incident apparently taken from 
the blundering blindman’s-buif conclusion of the ‘ Merry 
Wives of Windsor.’ What Sh.akspeare might introduce 
by an accident, and as a more passing jest, Ben Jouson 
would sot about building a whole play upon. The dinoc- 
tions for making love given by Truewit, the author’s 
favourite, discover great knowledge and' slirewdness df 
observation, mixed with the acuteness of malice, add 
approach to the best style of comic dialogue. But 1 ihust 
refer to the play itself for them. a 

The ‘ Eox,’ or ‘ Volpone ’ is his best play. It is prolix 
and improbable, but .hatenso and powerful. It is written 
con amore. It is made up of cheats and dupes, and the 
author is at home among them. Ho shows his hatred of 
the" one and contempt for the other, and makes them set 
one another off to great advantage. There are Several 
striking dramati?! contrasts in this play, whore the Pox lies 
perdue to watch his prey,'whore Mossa is the dext&rous go- 
betweep, outwitting 'hVs gulls, his ' employer, and himself, 
and where each of the gating legacy-hunters, the lawyer, 
the^ merchant, and the miser, eagerly occupied with the, 
ridiculousness of the other’s pretensions, is blind duly to 
the absurdityvof his own: but the whore is worked jip too 
mechanically, and bur credulity overevretched* at last 
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revolts'into scepticism, and our attention overtasked flags 
into dnowsiness* This play seems formed on the model of 
Plautus, ip unity §f plot and interest; and <»ld Ben, in 
emulaUng his classic model, aj^ars to have done his best'. 
There is fhe s'ame caustic unsparing severity in it as in 
his oth^ works. His patience is tried to the utmost. 
His words drd5> gall. 

;‘Hoai an ass reverend purple, 

*So you can hide his too ambitious ears, 

And he shall pass for a catliedral doctor.” 

The scene between Volponc, Mcjsca, Voltorc, Corvino, 
and Corbaccio, at*the outset, wi* show the dramatic 
power in the conduct of this play, and will be my justifi¬ 
cation in what I have said of the litoral tenaciousness (to 
a degree that ^ is repulsive) of the author’s imaginary 
descriptions. 

tEteryMan in his Rumour’ is a play well-known to the 
public. This play acts bettor, than it reads. The pathos 
in the principal character, Kitely, is ""as dry as the 
rtmaindcr biscuit (rfta- a voyage.” There is, however, a 
cerAin good sense, discrimination, or logic of passion in 
tile part, which affords cxccHijnt hints for an able actor, 
and which, if properly pointed, gives it considerable force 
on the stage. Bobadil is the o^y actually striking 
character in thojilay, and the real hero of the piece. His 
well-knowj proposal for the pjicification of Europe, by 
killing some twenty of thoui, caet his man'a day, i2 as 
good f(h ufiy other that has* been suggested up to the 
present moment. His extravagant affectation, his blustcr- 
.!ng and* cowardice, aio an entertaining medley; and his 
final defeat and exposure, though Exceedingly humorous, 
are the most affecting part of tUc story. Braiuworm is a 
particularly dry and abstruse ’iharactcr. Wo neiiSier 
knoV diis business nor his motives: his plots are as 
intricf^e as they ar* useless, and as the iguoJance of those 
he imposes upoif^is wonderful. This is the impression in 
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reading it. Yet from the bustle and .activity of this cha¬ 
racter on the stage, the changes of dres8, the variety of 
affected toifca and gipsy jargon, and the limping affected 
gestures, it ip a very amusing theatrical exhibition^ llio, 
rest. Master Matthew, Master Stephen, Ciob and Cob’s 
wife, were living in the sixteenth century. That is all 
we know of them. But from the very oddity of their 
appearance and behaviour, they <have a veryr droll i^d 
even picturesque effect when acted. It seems a revival of 
the dead. We believe in their existence when we see them. 
As an example of the power of the st^ge in giving reality 
and interest to what otherwise would be without it, I 
might mention the scene in which Brainworra praises 
Master Stephen’s leg. The folly hero is insipid from its 
being seemingly carried to an excess, till wo see it; and 
then we laugh the more at it, tho more incredible we 
thought it before. ' ” • 

‘ Bartholomew Fair ’ is chiefly remarkable for the exhi¬ 
bition of odd hufiiours and tumbler’s tricks, and is 
that account amusing to read on6e.’-'' ‘The AlchymisT’ 
is the most famous of this author’s comedies, though I 
think it does not deserve i^s reputation. It contains aH 
that is quaint, dreary, obsolete, and hopeless in this once- 
fr.med art, but not' the golden dreams and splendid 
disappointments. We have the mere circumstantials of tho 
sublime science, pots, apd kettles, aprons aqd bellows, 
crifcibles an^ diagrams, all tho refuse and mbbish, not the 
essence, the true elixir rHke. There is, however, one 
glorious scene between Surly and Sir Epiem'e Mammon, 
which is tho finest example I know tof dramatic sophistry, 
or of aji attempt to pfbvo ithe exitfjcnce of a thing by an 
jim^osing doscriptien of ?ts effects : but compared with 
this, the rest of tho play is a copat^ mortmifi. The scene 
I allude to is the following :— . 

“ Mammon, (3ome on. Sir. Now, you sot jfoe^foot on shove, 
lu Now) Orb* ; here's thorich Peru: 
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And th^o withU, Sir* are the golden mines, 

Great Solomon’s Qphir! He was sailing to’t 
Three years, but wo have reached it in ten months, 

This is thdWay wherdin, to all my friends, 

I will pronounce the happy word, Bn rick ; 

This day y<fa shall bo Spectatissimi. 

You shall no more deal with the hollow dye, 

Or the fratl c.ud. * * * • * * 

You shall start up young viceroys. 

And have yijpr piRiks and punketees, my Surly, 

And unto thee, I speak it firsts Be rich. 

Where' is my Subtle, there ? Within, ho I 
Face. Sir, he’ll come to you, by-and-by. 

Mam. That is his Fi»edrake, 

His Lunge, his Zephyms, he that puffs his coals, 

Till he firk nature up in her own centre. 

You are not fuitliful. Sir. This night I’ll change 
All that is metal in my house to gold: 

And early in the iHoruing, will I send 
To all the plumbers and the iiewtcrors 
And blly their tin and lead up; and to Lothbnry, 

For all the copper. 

Surly. What, o*d turn that ' ' 

Yes, and I’ll purcljase Devonshire and Cornwall, 
And^iake them perfecwudics 1 You admire now ? 

Surly. No, faith. 

• Mam. But when you see th’ effect# of the great medicine^ 
Of which one part projected on a hundred 
Of Mercury, or Venus, or the Moon,, 

Shall turn it to as many of the Sun ; 

Nay, to a thousand^so ad infinitum, 

You will belj^ve me. 

Surly. Yes, when I see’t, I will-; 

Mam. JIa 1 why ? r, 

Do you thinS I fable with yo»? I assure you. 

He that has once the flower of the Sun. 

Tlie perfeA ruby, which call Elixii 
Not only can do that, but, >y its virtae, 

Can confer honour, love, respect, lon^ife; 

Give safety, valour, yea and victory, ’ 

To whonjho will.* In eight and twenty daju 
I’fl make an old man of fourscore a child. 

Surty.,}do doubt • luAs that already. 
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Eestorc Ms years, renew liim, like an eagle, 

To the fifth age; make him get sons anil dahghtfrs. 

Young giants; as our philosophers have done, 
jriio ancient pairinrclis, afore the flood. 

But taking, onye a week, on a knife’s point, 

Tho quantity of a grain of mustmd of it; 

Become stout Morses, and beget young Cupids. 

*» * * H 

You are incredulous. 

Smhj. Faith, I have a humour, a 
I would not willingly be gull’d. Your stone 
Cannot transmute me. 

Mam. Pertinax Surly, 

Will you Mieve antiquity? records? 

I'll show you a book where Moses and his sister. 

And Solomon have written of tho art; 

Ay, and a treatise penn'd by Adam— 

Stirhj. Howl 

Mam. Of the philosopher’s stone, and in High'Dutch, 

Sarlij. Did Adam write. Sir, in High Dutch ? 

, Mam. Hu did; > 

Which proves it was the primitive tongue. 

* * • 1 * , # # * ,, 

f hinder Face, as a gervanl, 
IIcw now 1 

Do wo jueceed? Is our day come, and holds it? 

Fact. The eveidng will set r«d upon you, Sir: 

Y’ou have colour for it, crimson; tho red ferment 
Has done his oflico: tlrr^e hours hence prepare you 
'ro SCO projection. 

Mam. Pertinax, my Surly,, 

Again I say to thee, aloud. Be rich. 

Tlifii day thou shalt have ingotsand to-morrow 

Give lords the affront * *- * Where's thy master ?' 

Face. At his prayers. Sir; he, «. 

Good man, he’s dotig his devotions 
For tho success. ” ” 

Mam^ Lungs, I will shfa period 
To all thy labours; thpu shnU'be the master 
'Oftny seraglio . . . . ' 

For I do mean ■ 

To liave a list of wives and concubines 
Equal with Sofomou; » » * * 

1 will have all my Ircds'olown up, not stuft; 
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Down is»foo linrd; and then, mine oval room 

Fill’d with such pictures as Tiberius took 

From Hiephantis, and dull Aretine 

But eoldly jmitttted. llfhcn, my glasses ■> 

Cut in more subtle angles, to disperse 

And maltifdy tha figures, as I walk. * * * Myi’nlsta 

I’ll have of perfume, vapoured about the nsmi 

'To lose ourselves in; and my ba^s, like pits 

To fall into: from whence wo will come forth, 

And roll us dry iij gossamer and roses. 

I8«it arriv'd St ruby ? Where I spy 
A wealthy citizen, or a rich lawyer, 

Have a sublimed pure wife, unto that fellow 
I’ll send a thousaml pound to bo my cuckold. 

Face. And I shall carry it f 
Mam. No. I’ll have no bawds, 

But fathers and mothers. They will do it best. 

Best of all others. And my flatterers 
Shall bo the puie[jt] and gravest of divines 
That I can get for money. 

We^wifl lie brave, Puilc, now we have the meilicino. 

My meat shall all come in, in Indian shells, 

Dishes of agate s^t in gold, and studded 
'^ith emeralds, 8.apphires, hyacinths, and rubies. 

TCie tongues of carps, dormice, and camels’ heels 
BeiiW in the spirit of Sol, and dissolv’d pearl, 

Apicius’ diet ’gainst the epilepsy; 

And I will eat these broths with sixions of amber, 

Headed with diamond and carbuncle. 

My footboys shall ea* pheasants, calver’d silmons. 

Knots, godwits, lampreys; I myself will have 
The boards of barbbls serv’d instead <f! salads; 

Oil’d mushrSoras; and the swelling uiloluou.s pape 
Of a fat^regnant sow, newly out o'X, 

Brest with an exquisite and jjioigniint siiiicc; 

For which I'll say unto my cook, There’s gold, 

Qo forth, (fnd he a knight.,, 

Face. Sir, I’ll go look 
A little, how it heightens.* 

Jfam. Do. My shirts , 

I’ll have of taffeta-sarsnet, soft and light 
4 b cbbvfebs; anS for all my other raiment, 

It shall bo such as might provoke the Persian, 

Were h8 to teach tlvtfworld riot anew. 
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My gloves of flslios and birds’ skins, porfuin’cl 
With gums of Paradise and eastern air. , ' 

Smhj. And do you think to have the stone wilii this ? 

JIfara. No,,J' do think t’ have all this with t,' o stone. 

I- Swrhj. Why, I have heard, ho must bo homo fnigi, 

A pious, holy, mid religious mail. 

One free from mortal sin, a very virgin. 

Mam. That makes it. Sir, lie is so; but I buy it. 

My venture brings it me. He, honest wretch, 

A notable superstitious, good soul. 

Has worn Ids knees hare and his slipperk bald 
With prayer and fasting for it, and. Sir, let him 
Do it alone, for me, still; here he comes; 

Not a profane word afore him: ’tis poison.” * 

I have only to add a few words on Beaumont and 
Fletcher. ‘ Rule a Wife and Have a Wife,’ the ‘ Chances,’ 
and the ‘ Wild Goose Chase,’ the original of the‘Inconstant,’ 
are superior in stylo and execution to aaything of Ben 
Jonson’s. They are, indeed, some of the best comedies on 
tlje stage; and one proof that they are so, is, that they 
still hold possession of it. They show the utmost alacrity 
of invention in contriving ludicrous distresses, and tho 
utmost spirit in bearing up against* or impatience ^and 
irritation under, them. Don .John, in the ‘ Chances,’ is tho 
heroic in comedy. Leon, ^n ‘ Rule a Wife and Have & 
Wife,’ is a fine exhibition of the born gentleman and 
u&tural fool: the Copper Captain is sterling to this hour: 
his mistress, Estifania, ,only died the .other day with 
Mrs. Jordan 4 grotesque females, in tho samo 

plaj', act better than tho Wivches in ‘ Macbeth.’ 

* Act If. Scene 1. ' 
t This was written in 18J8 .—Ed. 
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LECTUEE III. 

ON COWLET, BOTLEE, SUCKLING, ETHEEEOE, ETC. 

The metaphysical poets or wits of the ago of James and 
Charles I., whoso stylo was adopted and carried to a more 
dazzling and fantastic excess by Cowley in the following 
reign, after which it declined, and gave place almost 
entirely to the poetry of observation and reasoning, aro 
thus happily characterised by Dr. Johnson, 

“ The mctaphjrsical poets were men of learning, and to 
show their learning was their whole endeavour: but 
unfucJily resolving to^iow it in rhyme, instead of writing 
poetry, they oijjy wrote verses, and very, often such verses 
a« stood the trial of thf fiflger better than of the ear; for 
tho jpodulation was so imperfect, that they were only 
found to be verses by counting the syllables. 

* “ If tho father of criticisin’ has rightly denominated 
poetry /iijaip-oo;, an imitalive art, these writers will, 
without great wrong, lose their rigljt to the name of poets, 
for they cannot be said to have imitated anything; they 
neither copied nature nor life; lieilher painted tho fofpis 
of matter, nor represented thc’opcrations of irvtellcot.” 

Tho whdlo of tho account is well worth reading: it was 
a subject for which Dr. Johnson’s powcrs 'both of thought 
and expression were Iwtter fitted tli^n any other man’s. 
If he had had the sam'^ capacify; for following the'flights 
of a truly poetic imagination, qr for feeling the fiv.er' 
touobe^of nature, that Jie had felicity and force in detect¬ 
ing and exposing the aberrations from th^ broad and 
l^ten’path of m^prioty and commpn sense, he would 
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have amply deserved the reputation h# has ac(iiu»ed as a 
philosophical critic. 

The writers here referred to (such as Donne, [Si/ John] 
Davies, Crashaw, and others) not merol^ mistooE learning 
for poetry—they thought anything was poetry that differed* 
from ordinary prose and the natural impression of things, 
hy being intricate, far-fetchad, and improbable. Their 
stylo was not so properly learned as metaphysical; that is 
to say, whenever, by any violence done to theii; ideas, thi^y 
could make out an abstract Ukeness or possible ground of 
comparison, they forced the imago, whether learned or 
vulgar, into the service of the Muses. Anything would 
do to “ hitch into a rhyme,” no matter whether striking or 
agreeable or not, so that it would puzzle the reader to 
discover the moaning, and if there was the most remote 
circumstance, however trifling or vague, for the pretended 
comparison to hinge upon. They brought ideas together 
not the most, but the least, like, and of which the 
collision prod^ped not light, but obscurity—served not to 
strengthen, but to confound. Their mystical versos rerd 
like riddles or an allegory. They neither belong tQ the 
class of lively or severe poetry. They have not the force 
of the one, nou the gaiety of the other ; but are -n ill- 
assorted, unprofitable union of the two together, applying 
to serious subjects that quaint and partial style of allusion 
which fits only what is Ifght and ludicrous, and building 
the, most laboured conclusions on the most faniastical and 
slender premises. The object of the poetry of imagina¬ 
tion is to raise or adorn one idee by another more striking 
Or more beautifel: the object of these writers was to match 
any one idea with ^ny other idea,'/or better for worse, as 
wo say, and whether anything was gained by the change 
of condition or not. Tho object of the poetry of tlio 
passions again is to illustrate any strong feeling, by show¬ 
ing the same feeling as connected with objects or ciiv 
cnmstauces more j^lpable and touchteg; but hero the 
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object vfas to s^aiu*and distort tno immediate fooling into 
gome barely posgibld conscquenco or recondite analogy, ■ 
in which it required the utmost stretch of cnisapplied 
ingenuity* to trace the smayest connection with tho* 
\)riginfl!l impression. In short, tho poetry of this period 
was strictly tho poetry not of ideas, but of definitions: it 
proceedec! in mode and fi^uro, by genus and specific 
diiicrence; and was the logic of tho schools, or an oblique 
and forced*.construction of dry, literal matter-of-fact, 
decked out in a robe of glittering conceits, and clogged 
with tho halting shackles of verso. Tho imagination of 
tho writers, instead f)f being conversant with tho face of 
nature, or tho secrets of the heart, was lost in tho laby¬ 
rinths of intellectual abstraction, or entangled in tho 
technical quibbles and impertinent intricacies of language. 
Tho compliiint s5 often made, and hero repeated, is not of 
■the wa|it of power in tiieso men, but of tho waste of it j 
not of the absence of genius, tut the abuse of it. They 
had (many of ti^m) great talents committed to their trust, 
riijmoBS of thought, ^ncl depth of feeling; but they chose 
to hkle them (as much as they possibly could) under a 
false show of learning and unmeaning subtlety. From 
the style which they had systematically adopted, they 
thought nothing done till they had jorveited simplicitj^ 
into affectation, and spoiled nature by art. They seemed 
to thinlc there wak an irrcconciledblo opposition between 
genius, as vi%ll as grace, and nature', tried to 4o witho^it, 
or else aonstantly to thwart hej; left nothing to her out¬ 
ward “impress,” or spostaneous impulses, but mado 
point of twisting and torturing ali#ost every subject they 
took in hand, till they ^ad fitted it to*tho mould of their 
self-opinion and the previous ^dbricatipns of’thoi^ own 
fancy, like those who pen acrofttics in the shape W 
pyramids, and (Jut out trees into tho shape of peacocks. 
Tfieir chief aim is to make you wonder at th« writer, not 
^ interest'you in tne subject; and by an incessant cravini/ 
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after admiration, tliey Lavo lost what tlijey might have 
gained with less extravagance and affectation. So Cowper, 
who was vf a quite opposite school, speaks feelingly of 
•the misapplication of Cowley’s poetical genius. ’ 

“ And though reclaim’d by modem lights ■' * 

From an erroneous tasto, 

I cannot but lament ilhy splendid wit 
Entangled in the cobwebs of the schools.” 

Donne, who was considerably bcibro Cowley,-is without 
his fancy, but was more recondite in his logic, and rigid 
in his descriptions. He is hence led, particularly in his 
satires, to tell disagreeable truths in as disagreeable a 
way as possible, or to convey a pleasing and affecting 
thought (of which there are many to be found in his other 
writings) by the harshest means, .and with the most painful 
effort, llis Muse suffers continual pangs and throes. 
His thoughts are delivered by the Ciesai'ean operation. 
Vhe sentiments, profound and tender as they often are, 
are stifled in<ibe expression; aud “heaved pantingly 
forth,” arc “buried quick again” under the ruins a,fld 
rubbish of analytical distinctions. It is like poetry 
waking from a trance, with an cyo bent idly on the out¬ 
ward world, and half-forgotteu feelings crowding about 
the heart: with vivid impressions, dim notions, and dis¬ 
jointed words. The following may servo as instances of 
beautiful or impassiouen reflections losing themselves in 
obrcuro and difficult upijlications. He has somo lines to 
a Blossom, “which begin thjis: 

‘‘ Little thiiik'st thou, poor flok’r, 

' Whom I have watched six or seyen days. 

And seen tliy^bptb, and seen what every hour 
Gave to thy growth^^thee to th'.s height to raise, 

And now dort laugh and triumph on this bough. 

Little think st thou 

That it will freeze anon, and that I shall 
To-inprrow find thee fall’n. or not at all.” 

This simple and deiicate description is tonly introduced u 
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a founiatiou « elaborate metaphysical conceit as a 
parallel to it, iii.the next stanza. 

“ Jjittlo tl)id^p’et thou (poor heart 
That labour’et yet to nestle thee, 

.^.nd tbink’st by hovering hero to get a pilrt 
In a forbidden or forbidding treo, 

And hop’st her stiffness by long siege to bow:) 

Little tliink’et thou, 

That thou to-morrow, cro the sun doth wake, 

Mjrst with this shn and me a journey take.” 

This is but a lame and impotent conclusion from so 
delightful a beginning. Ho thus notioes the circumstance 
of his wearing liis ‘late wife’s Iiair about liis arm, in a 
little poem which is called tiro ‘ Funeral ’: 

“ Whoever comes to shroud mo, do not harm 
Nor <jucstiou much 

Tliat subtle wreath of hair about nunc arm; 

Tiic mystery, the sign you must not touch.” 

Tho scholastic reason he gives quite dissolves the charm 
of tender and touching grace in tho senrtiffcnt itself— 

“ For ’tia my odRvard soul. 

Viceroy to that, which unto heaven being gone, 

Will leave this to control, ^ 

And keep these limbs, her provinces, from dissolution.” 

Again, tho following lines, the title ^f which is ‘ Love ’41 
Deity,’ are highly characteristic of this author’s manner, 
in which tho thoughts are inlaid Jn a costly but imperfect 
mosaic-worlc. 

IJofuj to talk with some (Ml lover’s ghost, 

JVho died before life God of Ime was born; 

cannot think^hat he, whojhen lov^ most. 

Sunk so low, 08 to love ono whjfl} did scorn. 

But since this Grod produf^ a destiny, 

And that vice-nature, custom, letslt bo; 

I must love her that loves ndt me.” 

• • • • 

The stanza in tho ‘ Epithalamion on [Frederic of Bohemia] 
Count Palatine of tif§ Bhine,’ has been pften quoted against 
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him, auil is au almost irresistible illustrnticjn of the extra¬ 
vagances to which this kiml of writing, which tur^s upon 
a pivot of flvords and possible allusionp is liable. Speak¬ 
ing of tho brido and bridegfoora, ho says, by way of serious 
compliment— 

“ Hero lies a shc-Sun, and a he-Moon there, 

She gives tho best light to his sphere; 

Or each is botli and all, and so 
They unto one another nothing owe ” 

His love-verses and epistles to his friends give tho most 
favourable idea of Donne. His satires are too clerical.* 
He shows, if I may so speak, too much disgust, and, at tho 
same time, too much contempt for vice. His dogmatical 
invectives hardly redeem the nauscousness of his descrip¬ 
tions, and compromise tho imagination of his readers 
more than they assist their reason. The satirist does not 
write with tho same authority as the divine, and should 
vse his poetical privileges more sparingly. “ To the pure 
all things arc pure,” is "a maxim which a man like 
Dr. Domic may be jnstiliial in applying \o himself; Ijpt 
he might have recollected that it coiild not bo construed 
to extend to tho generality of his readers ivithout benefit of 
ckrgy. 

Bishop Hall’s ‘ Satires ’ are coarse railing in verse, and 
hardly that. Pope ias, however, contrived to avail him¬ 
self of them in some of bis imitations. 

Sir John Davies is the author of a poem or tho ‘ Soul,’ 
anil of one on ‘ Dancing.’J In both he shows great in¬ 
genuity, and sometimes terseness and vigour. In the last 
of these two p^ems his fancy pirouellea in a very lively 
and agreeable manner,"but something too much in tho 
stylo yf a French opera-cancer, wvth sharp angular turns, 

i* Yet these satires were,among his most yontliful pcrfoi-mances. 
A MS. copy of them in the Harleian collection is dated 1593.— Ed. 

t Also of epigrams, a translation of many of tho Psalms, nnd.of 
several misceltaneous pieces, all included m Mr. Grosart’s recent 
editian. He has also loft some prose writings behind him.—E d. 
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and repeated deviafions from tho faultless lino of simplicity 
and n^uro, • 

CrasliE^w was writer of the same ambifloue stamp^ 
whoso imagination was rend^ed still morq inflammable 
by tho fei^onrS of fanaticism, and who having been con¬ 
verted fij)m Protestantism to Popory (a weakness to which 
tho “ seething brains ” of tho poets of this period were 
prone) by somu visional^ appearance of tho Virgin Mary, 
pRnred oufliis devout raptures and zealous enthusiasm in 
a torrent of poetical hyperboles. Tho celebrated Latin 
epigram on the miracle of our Saviour, “ The water 
blushed into wine,’* is in his usual hectic manner. His 
translation of tho contest between tho Musician and the 
Nightingale is the best specimen of his powers. 

Davenant’s ‘ (^ondibert ’ is a tissue of stanzas, all aiming 
to be wise and witty, each containing something in itself, 
and tho whole togeljier amounting to nothing. Tlio 
thoughts separately re(puire so much attention to under¬ 
stand them, and. arise so little out of the narrative, that 
tficy with diificultf sink into tho mind, and have no 
comfaon feeling of interest to recall or link them together 
td'terwards. The general stjio may bo judged of by 
those two memorable lines in tho description of tho 
skeleton chamber. 

“ Yet on that wall hangs he toa who so thought, 

And she dried by him whomjhat ho obeyed.” 

Mr. Hobbes, in a prefatory discourse, has thij)wn away a 
good ddal pf powerful lo^ic ailR criticism in recommenda¬ 
tion of the plan of his friend’s poem. Dayenant, who wits 
poot-launeato to Charles 11., wrote several masques and 
plays which were wellA’Cccivcd in Ins time, hut h%ve not 
come down with equal applause to us. • , 

Marvel (on whom I have already bestowed such praise 
ag I botfld, for elegance and tenderness in his descriptive 
poems), in, his satires and witty pieces was addicted to tho 
aflcctcd snd involved style here reprobated, os in his 
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‘ Flecknoe ’ (tho origin of Drydcn’s ‘ Jfacfloeknoo ’) and in 
his satire on the Dutch. As an instance of this forced, far¬ 
fetched mcihod of treating his subject, 'io says, iji ridicule 
of the Hollanders, that when their dykes overflowed, the 
fish used to come to table with them, 

“ And aat not ns a meat, but as a guest.” 

There is a poem of Marvel’s on the death of King 
Charles I. which I have not scon,-but whieh I have heard 
praised by one whoso praise is never high but of the 
highest things,* for the beauty and pathos, as well as 
generous frankness of the sentiments, coming, as they did, 
from a determined and incorruptible political foe. 

Shadwell was a successful and voluminous dramatic 
writer of much the same period. His ‘ Libertine ’ (taken 
from the celebrated Spanish story) is full of spirit; but 
it is the spirit of licentiousness and impiety. At no time 
do there appear to have been such extreme speculations 
afloat on the subject of religion and morality, as there 
were shortly atler the Eeformetion, and aitorwards under 
the Stuarts, the diflerenccs being widened by politmol 
irritation ; and the Puritans often over-acting one extreme 
out of grimace and hypoc-isy, as the king’s party did the 
other out of bravado. 

Carow is excludcctfrom his pretensions to the laureate- 
ship in Suckling’s ‘ Sessions of tlio Poets,’ on account of his 
slowness. His verses are delicate and plcaging, with a 
certain feebleness, but with very little tincture of the 
affectation of this periouT His masque (called Cce’um 
Britanniam) in celebration of a marriage at court, has 
not much wit nor fancy, but the accompanying prose 
directions and commentary on the mythological story, are 
written with wonderful facility and elegance, in a style 
of familiar dramatic dialogue approaching nearer the 
writers of Queen Anne’s reign than those. of Queen 
Elizabeth’s,” 

• Probably, Charles Lamb is bore meant.—Eh. 
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Miltfln’s name included by Dr." Johnson in the list of 
metaphysical f oets on no bettor authority than his lines 
on ‘ Hobspn the Cambridge Carrier,’ which ho acknowledges 
were the only ones Milton wr^te on this model. Indeed; 
ho is \ho ‘great contrast to that stylo of poetry, being 
remarkayc for breadth and massiness, or what Dr. Johnson 
calls “aggregation of ideas*” beyond almost any other 
poet. Ho has jn this respect been compared to Michael 
Atgelo, bulf not with much reason his versos aro 

‘ inimitable on earth 

By male], or by shading pencil drawn.” 

• 

Suckling is also ranked, without sufficient warrant, 
among the metaphysical poets. Sir John was of “ the 
court, courtlyand his stylo almost entirely free from 
the charge of p€dantry and affectation. There are a few 
blemishes of this kind in his works, but they are but few. 
Hi3 compositions aro Itlmost all of them short and lively 
effusions of wit and gallantry, written^in a familiar but 
spirited style, without muClr design or effort. His shrewd 
and jaunting addresi to a desponding lover will sufficiently 
vouch for the truth of this account of the general cast of 
Ifis best pieces. • 

Wliy so pnlo and wiin, fond lojcr? 

Pr’ythce why so pale? 

Will, ivhen looking well jan’t move hot. 

Booking ill prevaj? 

Pr'ytheo why ^ pale^ 

*4Why so dull and mut(^ young sinner? 

Pr’ytheeVhy so mute? 

Will, when jpeaking well ^an’t wii? her. 

Sayingnotliing do’t ?, , 

Pr’ytlwo why scf|putef 

“ Quit, quit for shame, this^will not moTSk 
, This cannot take her; 

If of herself she will not love. 

Nothing can make her; 
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Tho two short poems against ‘ Fruition,’ ,that belfinning, 
“ There never yet was woman made, noiy fehal), hi^; to be 
curst,”—the song, “ I pr’ythce, spare njp, gentle boy, press 
une no more for that sligjit toy, that foolish trifle of a 
heart,”—another, “ ’Tis now, since I sat down licfore, that' 
foolish fort, a heart ,”—Lutea Alanson—tho set of similes, 
“ Hast thou scon the down in the air, when wanton winds 
have tost it,”—and his ‘Dream,’ whiclj is of a more 
tender and romantic cast, are all exquisite in their w&y. 
They are tho origin of the stylo of Prior and Gay in their 
short fugitive verses, and of the songs in tho Beggar’s 
Opera. His Ballad on a Wedding is' his masterpiece, and 
is indeed unrivalled in that class of composition, for tho 
voluptuous delicacy of the sentiments, and the luxuriant 
richness of the images. I wish I could repeat tho whole, 
but that, from tho change of manners, is imjiossiblc. Tho 
description of the bride is (half of it) as follow?: ,tho 
story is supposed to be .told by one countryman to 
another. * • » 

“ Her finger was so small, the rflg 
■Would uot stay on, wliieh they did bring; 

It was too w,(do a peck: 

And to say triitli (for ont it must) 

It look'd like the great collar fjust) 

AbouVour young colt’s neck. 

" Her feet bcnea.b her petticoat, 

Like little iricc, stole in and out, 

P As if they f'ear'<l the light: 

But oh I she danCoS such a way 1 
No sun upon an Easter-uny 
18 half so^,fino a sight.!, 

* * * » • 


».ob,ibly an error. Spe a noto in Lovelace's ‘Poems,’ od. 
Hhslitt, xxxii., and ‘ Notes and Queries,’ fourth series, ii, !i79,—Eft 
t An allusion, of course, to the mytli, that the sun dances on 
Easter^lay, S-o ‘Popular Antiquities of Qreat Britam,’ 18C9, i 
91-2 .—Ed 
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“ Hej clieeks so rare a wliitc was on, 

No djisj makes comparison, 

(Wio sees them is undone,, 

For strwks of red were mingled thoro. 

Such as ere on a Oatliiiino pear, 

•(The side that’s next the sun.) 

‘ Her lips wore red; and one was thin. 

Compar'd to that wSs next her chin 
(Some bee had stung it newly;) 

,But1[l)iek) he* eye.s so guard her face, 

*I durst no more upon them gaze, 

Than on tlie sun in .July, 

“ Her mouth so small, when she docs speak. 

Thoud’st *wcar her teeth her words did break. 

That they might passage get; 

But she so handled still the matter, 

Tlicy came as good ns ours, or better, 

4 .nd are not spent a whit.” 

Thjrc^s to mo in the whole of this delightful performance 
a freshness and purity like tl^e first breath of morning. 
Its sportive ir»ny never trespasses on modesty, though it 
st^ctimes (laughitjg) •threatens to do bo ! Suckling’s 
‘ Letters ’ aro full of habitual gaiety and good sense. His 
‘ piscourse on Eeason in Eeligjpn ’ is well enough meant. 
Though Tie excelled in the conversational stylo of poetry, 
writing verso with tho freedom and r^diness, vivacity anc^ 
unconcern, with which he would have talked on tho most 
familiar and sprightly topics, his J)cculiar powers deserted 
him in attelhpting dramatic dialogub. His cojiedy of^he 
OoV.ins Js equally defective in<)lot, wit, and nature; it is 
a wretched Ust of exits* and entrances, and the wholq 
business ^of tho scene,is taken up in the imaccountable 
seizure, and equally umccount|ible «escape8, of a number 
of persons from a band of robbcA in tho shape of giblins, 
who turn out to be noblemen and’gentlemcn in disguisd.* 
. • • • 

•* 'While writing this dmma, the author appears to have had in 
view a ppss^ge in the ‘Alerry Wives of Windsor,’ aiulbue also in the 
• Tompest.’»-Eu. 
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Suckling was not a Grub Street author; ar it ifiight b( 
said, that this play is like what ho might have ^written 
after dreaiaing all night of duns amltla sponging-houso. 
His tragedies are no bettor: their titles are the most 
interesting part of them, ‘ Aglaura,’ ‘ Brounorait,’ and the 
‘ Sad One.’ ^ 

Cowley had more brilliancy of fancy and ingenuity of 
thought than Donne, with less^ pathos ,and sentiment. 
His mode of illustrating his ideas differs' also frbm 
Donne’s in this: that whereas Donne is contented to 
analyse an image into its component elonicnts, and resolve 
it into its most abstracted speeies, Cftwloy first does this 
indeed, but docs not stop till he has fixed upon some other 
prominent example of the same general class of ideas, and 
forced them into a metaphorical union, b^ the medium of 
the generic definition. Thus he says— 

1 “ The Pliconix Pindar is a vast rpocics alone.’’ ^ '' 

Ho means to tr.y that he stands by himijolf; he is then 
“ a vast species alonethen by applying to this goneraljty 
the principium individmtionis, ho becomes a Phjpnix, 
because the Phoenix is the only example of a species 
contained in an individual. Yet this is only a literal or 
metaphysical coincidence; and literally and metaphy¬ 
sically speaking, Pindar was not a species by himself, but 
only seemed so by prc^ominenco or exbellenco; that is, 
frdm qual^.ies of milid' appealing to and absorbing the 
imagination, and which, thfirefore, ought to bo rojircsented 
jn poetical language, by some other obvious and palpable 
image exhibiting the sqme kind or .degree of excellonco in 
other things, as when Gray compares him to the Theban 
eagle,' ' • 

' “ Sailing wHli supremo dominion 

Tlirough the azure deep of air.’.’ , 

Again, he twlks in the ‘ Motto, or Invocation to, his Muse, 
of “ parching the 'Muse’s Hannibal ” jnto undiscovered 
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regions? Thai is, lie thinks, first of being a leader in 
poetry, and thou he immediately, by virtue of this abstrac¬ 
tion, becomes a Sannibal; though no two “things can 
really bo more unlike in all th% associations belonging to’ 
‘them, !haif a leftdor of armies and a leader of the tuneful 
Nino. like manner, ho compares Bacon to Moses; for 
in Ms verses extremes are sure to meet. The ‘ Hymn to 
Light,’ which 4>rms a gprfect contrast to Milton’s ‘ Invo¬ 
cation to Light,’ in the commencement of the third book of 
‘ Paradise Lost,’ begins in the following manner:— 

“ First-born of Cliaos, who so fair didst come 
From the old negro’s darksomo womb! 

Which, when it saw the lovely cliild, 

The melancholy mass put on kind looks, and smil’d." 

» 

And soon after— 

• • . 

“ ’Tis, I believe, this archoiy tg show 

That Sjp much cost in colours thou, , » 

And skill in paintin*, dost bestow. 

Upon thy aucicift arms, the giiudy heav'nly bow. 

“ Swift as light thoughts their empty career run, 

T'hy race is finish’d whcn*bcgun; 

Let a post-angel start with time. 

And thou the goal of earth shalt rcadr as soon as he.” 

The conceits here are neither wif nor poetry; but a bur¬ 
lesque upol both, made up of a lingular nlctaphonbal 
jargon, werbal generalities, aniphysical analo^es. Thus 
his calling Chaos, or Darkness, “ the old negro,” would dp 
for abusq or jest, but* is too renioto an3 degrading for 
serious poetry, and yet*it is iq,eant»f»r such. The “old 
negro” is at best a nickname, ftid the smile'on its face 
loses its beauty in such company? The making out the 
rainlmw^o be a* specie^of heraldic painting, and convert¬ 
ing an angel into a.,post-boy, show the same rage for com¬ 
parison* but suc]i comparisons are a* odious as they axe 
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unjust. Dr. Johnson has multiplied ihstauccs of Ihc same 
false stylo, in its various divisions ail'd subdivisions.* 
Of Cowley’s serious poems, tho ‘ Con/plaint ’ is the one 1 
"like the best; and some of Iiis translations in the EssaySjj 
as those on ‘liberty and Eetiroment,’ arc cSeeodingiy good. 
The ‘ Odea to Vandyke,’ ^to tho ‘ Eoyal Society,’ to 
‘ Hobbes,’ and to tho later ‘ Brutus,’ beginning “ Excellent 
Brutus,” aro all full of ingenipus and, high thoughts, 
impaired by a load of ornament and quaint disguifcs. 
Tho ‘Chronicle, or list of his Mistresses,’ is tho best of his 
original lighter pieces: but tho best of his poems are the 
translatious from Anacreon, which rbmain, and are likely 
to remain unrivalled. The spirit of wine and joy cir¬ 
culates in them; and though they aro lengthened out 
beyond the originals, it is by fresh impulses of an eager 
and incxhaustiblo feeling of delight. Here are some of 
jhem:— „ • 

Diunking. 

“ Tlid“thirsty earth soaks up tlic riiinr 
And drinks, and gapes for drii ik again. 

The plants suck in the earth, and aro 
With constant drinking fresh and fair. 

'The Bca itself, vTaich one would think 
Should Lave hut little need of diink, 

Drinks tvjco ten thousand rivers up. 

So fill’d that they o’erflow the cup. 

The busy sun dand one would guess 
U By's drunken fiery face no less; s. 
t Drinks up the sea, and, when ho’s done, 

Tho moon and stfrs drink up tho sun. 

They drink and dance By their own light, 

TheJ- drink and revel all tho night. 

Nothing iq nature’s sober found. 

, But an eternal health goes round. 

Fill up tho bowl then, fill it high, 

Fill all tho gFisses there; for why 
Should every creature dririk but I; 

Why, man of morals, tell mo why ?” 


See his ‘“Lives of tho British Poets,’ Vol. £ 
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This is (fclassiqjil intoxication; andtho poet’s imagination, 
giddy with fanekd joys, communicates its spirit and its 
motion to inanimate things, and makes all nature reel' 
round with it. It is not easj^ to decide between these’ 
Choice ^iooes, which may be reckoned among* the delighU 
of human kind; but that to tho Grasshopper is one of tho 
happiest as well as most scri(fus:— 

“ nappy insect, wliat can bo 
In happiness compar’d to thee ? 

Fed with nourishment divine, 

Tho dewy morning's gentle wine! 

Nature waits upon thee still. 

And thy verdant cup docs fill; 

’Tis fill’d wherever thou dost trend, 

Nature’s self tliy Ganymede. 

Thou do.st drink, .and dance, .and sing; 

Happier than tho happiest king I 
All tho lields,\vhich thou dost see. 

All the plants, belong to thee; 

All l^iat summer-hours produce, 

Fertile made with Carly juice. 

Man for tflbo does sow and plough, 

Fanner he, and lamllord thou 1 
Thou dost innocently jov; 

Nor does thy luxury desb oy ; 

The shepherd gladly he,noth thee. 

More harmonious than he. * 

Thee country hinds with gladness hear, 

Prophet of the ripen’d yci5; 
i’heo Pheohus loves, and uocJ inspire; 

Phoebus is himself th/^ire. 

•To thee, of all tlijngs upon earth, 

Life is no longer than thy mirth. 

Happy inseotf happy thou !• 

Dost neither age nor winter k*i«w; 

But, when thou’st druu6;IBnd danc’d, and sung* 

Thy fill, tho flowery leave^among, 

(Voluptuous apd wise withal. 

Epicurean animal 1) 

(Bated with thy summer feast, 

Thou retir’st to endless rest." 
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Cowley’s Essays* are among the most agreeable prose- 
compositions in our language, being equally recommended 
by sense, wit, learning, and interesting personal fiistory, 
.and written in a stylo quite free from the faults of his 
poetry. It Is a pity that he did not cultivate his talent 
for prose more, and write less in verse, for he was clearly 
a man of more reflection thanlmagination. The Essays on 
‘ Agriculture,’ on ‘ Liberty,’ on ‘ Solitude,’ and on ‘ Greatness,’ 
are all of them delightful. ErW the iast i may give 
his account of Sonecio as an addition to the instances of 
the ludicrous, which I have attempted to enumerate in the 
introductory Lecture; whose ridiculous aficctation of 
gi'andcur Seneca the elder (ho tells us) describes to this 
elfcet: “ Scnccio was a man of a turbid and confused wit, 
who could not endure to speak any but mighty words and 
sentences, till this humour grow at last into so notorious a 
habit, or rather disease, as became the sport of the whole 
town : he would have no servants, but huge, massy follows; 
no plate or houshhold-stuft', but thrice as big as the fashion : 
you may believe me, for I sp6ak it ;^ithout raillery. Us 
extravagancy came at last into such a madness, that he 
would not put on a pair of shoos, each of which was not 
big enough for both his teet: ho would cat nothing but 
what was great, nor touch any fruit but horse-plums and,' 
pound-pears: ho kept a mistress that was a very giantess, 
and made her walk too always in chiopiiis, till, at last, he 
got the surname of Senecio Grandio.” This was certainly 
the most atJjurd person we read of in antiquity. Cowley’s 
character of Oliver Cromwell, which is intended as a 
satire (though it certainly produces a very different im¬ 
pression on the mind), may vie for truth of outline and 
force of colduring with the masterpieces of the Greek and 
Latin historians. It may serve as a contrast to the last 
extract. “ What can be more extraordinary than that a 

• A separate' edition of these wss published by Mr. dickering in 
1826,8vo.—E d. 
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person •£ mean oirtli, no fortune, no eminent qualities of 
body, which have sometimes, or of mind, which have often, 
raised men to th^ highest dignities, should, have the 
courage to attempt, and the happiness to succeed in, so» 
improlfebla a design, as the destruction of onS of the most 
ancient and most solidly-founded monarchies upon the 
earth ? that he should havd the power or boldness to put 
his prince and master to an open and infamous death; to 
baiiish thaf* numerous aid strongly-allied family; to do 
all this under the name and wages of a Parliament; to 
trample upon them too as he pleased, and spurn them out 
of doors when he grew weary of them; to raise up a new 
and unheard-of monster out of their ashes; to stifle that 
in the very infancy, and sot up himself above all things 
that ever were called sovereign in England; to oppress all 
his enemies by arras, and all his friends afterwards by 
ai-tific^; to servo all parties patiently for a while, and to 
command them victoriously at last; to over-run eaefi 
corner of the,three nations, and overeame with equal 
faulty both the riej^es «f tfle south and the poverty of the 
nortli; to bo feared and courted by all foreign princes, 
and adopted a brother to the gods of the earth; to call 
together Parliaments with a word of his pen, and scatter 
them again with the breath of his mouth; to be humbly 
and daily petitioned that ho would ^ease to be hired, at* 
the rate of two iflillions a year, t# be the master of those 
who had hfred him before to b? their servant; to have 
the estates and lives of threeyringdoms as nmeh at his 
disposal as was the little inheritance of his father, 
and to be as noble ^nd liberal^ in tBs spending of 
them; and lastly (for {here is noiend of all the par¬ 
ticulars of his glory), tJ bequeath all this wifli one'word 
to his posterity; to die with peac« at home, and triumph 
abroad; ho be buried among kings, and with more than 
re'gal solemnity; and to leave a name behiqd him, not 
to be Sx^guished, but with the w|jole world; which 
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as it is now too little for liis praises, go migkt have 
been too for his conquests, if the short line of his human 
life could Mve been stretched out to the extent of his 
dmniortal designs!” , 

Cowley haSleft one comedy, called [the] ‘ Cutter of Cole¬ 
man Street,’* which met with an unfavourable reception at 
tho time, and is now (not hndesorvcdly) forgotten. It 
contains, however, one good scene, which is rich both in 
fancy and humour, tliat between the puritaj'iical bride, 
Tabitha, and her ranting royalist husband. It is said that 
this play was origiiifilly composed, and afterwards revived, 
as a satire upon tho Presbyterian-party; yet it was 
resented by the court party as a satire upon itself. A 
man must, indeed, be sufficiently blind with party preju¬ 
dice, to have considered this as a compliment to his own 
side of the question. “ Call yon this backing of your 
friends ?” The cavaliers aro in this piece represented as 
reduced to tho lowest shifts in point of fortune, and sunk 
still lower in pciat of principle. 

The greatest single production of wjt of this period? 1 
might say of this country, is Butler’s ‘ Hudibras.’ It con¬ 
tains specimens of every variety of drollery and satire, and 
those specimens crow'ded together into almost every pagq 
Tho proof of this is. that nearly one-half of his lines art 
got by heart, and quoted for mottoes. In giving instances 
of different sorts of wit, hr trying to recollect good things 
of 'this kind, they aro" the first which stand ftady in the 
memory; Hind they are those which furnish the best 
Jests and most striking illustrations of what wo want. 
Dr. Campbell,' in his ‘ Philosophy Of Pdietoric,’ when 
treating of the subject of wit, which he has done very 
neatly and Sensibly, has constant recourse to two authors, 
Ptfpe and Butler, the one fpr ornament, the other more for 

* This was originally produced and {irintcd iil CromwelPt time 
(1650) under the title of ‘The Guardian;’ on its revival at the 
Btstoration, the namo wa* changed, and the piece itself alteied. —Jin, 
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nso. B«tler is^eqi»lly in the hands of the learned and 
the vulgar; for,the sense is generally as solid as th 
images are amusing and grotesque. Whigs ^nd Tories 
join in his praise. He could not, in spite of himself, 

, * -“ narrow hia mind, •> 

And to party give up what was meant for manhind.” 

Though his pubject was local and temporary, his fame 
was not circumscribed within his own age. lie was 
adfiired bj^Clhafles II. fifid has been rewarded by posterity, 
It is tho poet’s fate ! It is not, perhaps, to bo wondered 
at, that arbitrary and worthless monarchs like Charles II. 
should neglect those who pay court to them. Tho idol 
(if it had sense) would despise its worshippers. Indeed, 
Butler hardly merited anything on the score of loyalty 
to the house of Stuart. True wit is not a parasite plant. 
The strokes which it aims at folly and knavery on one 
side of a question, tell equally home on tho other. Hr. 
Zac'hary Grey, who added notes to the poem,* and abused 
the leaders of promwell’s parly by uani,c^ would be more 
likely to have gained,, a pension for his services than 
Butlpr, who was above such petty work. A poem like 
‘ Hudibras ’ could not bo made to order of a court. Charles 
nught very well have rcproache'd the author with wanting 
to show his own wit and sense rather than to favour a 
tottering cause; and ho has even bee3 suspected, in parts 
of his poem, of glancing at maje^y itself. Ho in general 
ridicules not persons, but things, not a party, but t^eir 
principjps, which may belong,’as time and occasion serve, 
to one set bf solemn pretenders or another. This ho has 
done most effectually, in every possible) way, and froiS 
every possible source,^ learned or ^qnlcarned. Ho has 
exhausted the moods aifd figurd^of satire and sopluatry.| 
* In 1744, 2 vols., 8vo, But a gooc^ edition of Butler is still a 
desidoratqjn.—Eu. , 

t “ And have not two saints power to use 
A greater privilege than three Jews?” 


[“Her 
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It would be possible to deduce the diffcront^'forms of 
syllogism in Aristotle, from the different viokjions or 
moek imitaticms of them in Butler. Ho fulfils every one 
of Barrow’s conditions of, wit, which I have enumerated in 
the first Lohturo, He makes you laugh or smile 'by conS- 
paring the high to the low,* or by pretending to raise the 
low to the lofty,•(■ he succeeds e(pially in the familiarity 
of his illustrations,! or their incredible extravagance,§ by 
comparing things that are alike or not alike. 'He surprises 
equally by liis coincidences or contradictions, by spinning 
out a long-winded flimsy excuse, or by turning short upon 

“ Her voice, the music of the spheres, 

So loud it deafens mortals' cars, 

As wise philosophers have Ihought, 

And that’s the cause we hear it not.” 

* “ No Indian prince has to his palace 

More followers than a thief to the gallows.” 
t “ And in his nose, like Indian ki.ig, 

He (Bmin) wore for ornament a ring.” 

J “ Whose noise whets valour sharp, like be ;r 
By thnnd% turned to vinegar.” , 

§ ” Eeplete with strange hermetic powder. 

That wonnds nine miles point-blank would solder. 

» # * * * ♦ * * 

“ His tawny heard was th’ equal grace 
doth of his wisdom and his face; 

In cut and die so like a tile, 

A sudden view it would beguile: 

Tlic upper part (hereof was whey, 

The nether orange mixed with grey. . 

This hairy meteor dif) denounce 
The fall of sceptres and of crowns; 

With gr’sly typo did represent 
Declining age of government; * 

And toll with hicroglyphio sj^lo 
Its own grave and‘the state’s were made. 

• ***»» 

i 

“ This sword a dagger had his page, 

Tlmt was but little for his age; 

And therefore waited on him so, 

As dwarfs ti^n knight-emuts do. 
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you wit^tho ^/bint-blank truth. His rKjrmos aro as witty 
as hi8cea*)ns, equally remote from what common custom 
would surest;* and ho startles you someti&es by an 
empty^sqund like a blow upon a drum hca(l,'|' by a pun 
upon one ^ord*4 and by splitting another in two at tho 
end of a jerse, with the same,alertness and power over tho 
odd and unaccountable in the combinations of sounds as of 

^There are as many shrewd aphorisms in his works, 
clenched by as many quaint and individual allusions, as 
perhaps in any author whatever. Ho makes none but 
palpable hits, that may bo said to give one’s understanding 
a rap on tho knucklos.|| Ho is, indeed, sometimes too 
prolific, and spina bis antithetical sentences out, one after 
another, till tho reader, not the author, is wearied. Ho is, 
however, very seldom guilty of repetitions oy wordy para- 
phrasdS of himself; b«t ho sometimes comes rather tew 
near it; and interrupts tho thread of his argument (for 
ni^rative ho hSs none) byr.a tissue of epi^ms, and the 
tagging of points ^nd conundrums without end. The 
faulfj or original sin of his genius, is, that from too much 
leaven it ferments and runs wver; and tlicro is, unfor- 
tunatelyf n jthing in his subject to restrain a^;d keep it 

• 

‘ Anil straight anotlier with his flambeau, 

Gave feilpho o’er the oyd! a flamn’d blow. 

“ That deals in destiny’a dark counsels, 

( And sago opinions of fto moon sells.” 

” The mighty Tottipottimoy 
Sent to our ejders an envoy^” 

“ For Hebrew rijpts, although thoy're found 
To flourish m»st in baifcm ground.” 

“ Those wholesale critics that in coifeo- 
Houses cry down all philcSophy.” 

'• This’we.amorfk ourselves may speak, 

Butte the wicked or the weak 
We must he cautious to declare 
Perfectiondruths, such as these are." 
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witliin compass. JIo has uo story good for anything; 
and his characters are good for very little. They^arc too 
low and ificchanical, or too much one thing, personifica¬ 
tions, as it jvere, of nickt’ames, and bugbears of jiopular 
prejudice and vulgar cant, unredeemed by aif)? virtue, or 
difference or variety of disposition. There is 410 relaxa¬ 
tion or shifting of the parts; and the impression in some 
degree fails of its effect, and becomes questionable from 
its being always the same. The satire looks, at length, 
almost like special-pleading: it has nothing to confirm 
it in the apparent good humour or impartiality of the 
writer. It is something revolting fh see an author per¬ 
secute his characters, the cherished offspring of his brain, 
in this manner, without mercy. ‘ Hudibras ’ and ‘ Ealpho ’ 
have immortalized Butler; and what has he done for them 
in return, but set them up to be “ pilloried on infamy’s 
high and lasting stage?” This is ungrateful! 

The rest of the characters have, in general, little more 
than their names and professions to distinguish them. Wo 
scarcely know one - from another, Cerdon, or Orsin^ or 
Crowdero, and are often obliged to turn back, to ctfnnect 
their several adventures together. In fact Butler drires 
only at a set of obnoxious opinions, and runs into general 
(declamations. His" poem in its essence is a satire, or 
didactic poem. It is n,9t virtually dramatic, or nairative. 
It is composed of digretsions by the author. He instantly 
breaks offl in the middle of a story, or incident, to com¬ 
ment upon or turn it iilto ridicule. He docs^not give 
^ characters but topics, which would do just as well in his 
own mouth without agents, or machinery of. any kind. 
The^long digression in Bart HI. in which no mention is 
np.ade of the hero, is just as good and as much an integrant 
part of the poem as the rest. The conclusion is lame and 
impotent, but that is saying nothing; the beginning and 
middle are ’equally so as to historical merit Thqre is no 
keep’ng in his characters, as in ‘ Don> Quixotenor any 
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enjoyraant of tjio ludicrousness of tiicir situations, as in 
Hogarth. Indeed, it requires a considerable degree of 
synipatliy to enter into and describe to the life even the 
ludicrous eccentricities of others, and there is no appear'-, 
anco of sysfipatiiy or liking to liis subject in Butler. His 
humour is to his wit, “ as one grain of wheat in a bushel 
of chaff :*you shall search ifll day, and when you find it, 
it is not worth the trouble.” Yet there are exceptions. 
The most iJecisiVe is, I think, the description of the battle 
between Bruin and his foes, Part I. Canto iii., and again 
of the triumphal procession in Part II. Canto ii., of which 
the principal features are copied in Hogarth’s election 
print, the Chairing of the Successful Candidate. Tho 
account of Sidrophol and Whackum is another instance, 
and there arc some few others, but rarely sprinkled up and 
down.* 

k Tlie following anj nearly all I can rcinomber.— 

■“ TIuis stopp'd their fury and the basting 
Which towards Hudibras was hastily” 
t is said of the bear, in tlit fight with the dogs— 

“ And settin^his right foot before. 

He raised himself to show how tall 
His person was above them all. 

« * * * *** * 

“ At this the knight grew high in chafe, 

And staring furiously on Ealph,* 

He tren\)3led and look’d pale with ire, 

Like ashes first, then red afflre, 

* # ♦***# 

“ The knight himself did after ride, 
heading Crowdete^hy his side. 

And tow’d him if he lagged behind, 

.Like boat agaiwst the tido anil wind. 

• ♦ 

“ And rais’d npoil*hLs dt'sp?i»te foot, 

On stirriip-sido he gazed aliout. 

* • * * ♦ i * 

" And liudibias, who used to ponder ^ 

On such sights with jmlioioiis wonder.” 

[TUa 
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The widow, the termagant heroine of tl^e poemr is stih 
more disagreeable tL«ii her lover; and her sarcastic 
account of j;he passion of love, as consisting entirely in an 
attachment to land and houses, goods and chattels, which 
is enforced with all the rhetoric the authpr is^master of,' 
and hunted down through endless similes, is evidently 
false. The vulgarity and nfcanness of sentim&t which 
Butler complains of in the Presbyterians, seems at last 
from long familiarity and close''contemplatirtr to hapo 
tainted his own mind. Their worst vices appear to have 
taken root in his imagination. Nothing but wbat was 
selfish and grovelling sunk into his memory, in the depres¬ 
sion of a menial situation under his supposed hero. Ho has, 
indeed, carried his private grudge too far into his general 
speculations. lie even makes out the rebels to be cowards 
and well-beaten, which docs not accord with the history 
of tho times. In an excess of zeal for church an^ state, 
Ito is too much disposed to treat religion as a cheat, and 
liberty as a farce. It was tho cant of that day (from 
which ho is not free) to cry do'ivn sanctity and sobriety os 
marks of disaffection, as it is tho cant of this, to hold (hem 
up as proofs of loyalty and staunch monarchical prin- 

_ «l _ 

Tho beginning of the account of the procession in Part II. is as 
follows' 

•• Both thought it was tho wisest course.. 

To waive the tigh'c and mount to horse, 

And to secure hy swift retreating, 

Themselves from danger of worse beating; 

Yet neither of them \touhl,di.sparago 
By uttering of his mind his courage. 

AVhich made ’ei« stoutly keep Alieir ground, 

With horror and disdain wind-bound. 

Arid now tho cause 8f all the'.r fear 
By slow degrees approach’d so near, 

'They might distinguish different noise 
Of hoina and pans, and dogs and boys. 

And, kettle-drums, whose sullen dub 
Sounds like the hooping of a tub." 
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ciplos.* •Heligiqp aad morality'are, in cither caao, equally 
made subservient, to the spirit of pai-ty, and a stalking- 
horse to the love of power. Finally, there is, a want of 
pathos and humour, but no want of interest in ‘Hudibras.’ 
It is difficult tg lay it down. One thought* is inserted 
into another; the links in the chain of reasoning are so 
closely riveted, that the attbntion seldom flags, but is 
kept alive (without any other assistance) by tho mere 
forse of witting! Therif aro occasional indications of 
poetical fancy, and an eye for natural beauty; but those 
aro kept under or soon discarded, judiciously enough, but 
it should seem, not for lack of power, for they aro certainly 
as masterly as they arc rare. Such are tho burlesque 
description of tho stocks, or allegorical prison, in which 
first Crowdero, and then Hudibras, is confined: the 
passage beginning— 

“ As when an ojvl that’s in a barn, 

Sees a mouse creeping in the corn. 

Sits still and shuts his round blue fiyes, 

As if ho slept,’’ &os 

And 4 he description of the moon going down in the early 
mgrning, which is as pure, original, and picturesque a° 
possible:— 

“ The queen of night, whoso larg» command 
Rules all the sea and half the land. 

And over moist and crazy*braina 
#n high spring-tides at mWnight reigns, 

Was now declining to the west, 

•To go to bed and takeSier rest.' 

Butler is sometimes scholastic, but he ntakes his learn¬ 
ing toll to good account; and for*thp purposes Of bur¬ 
lesque, nothing can be *better fitted than the Echq)astic 
style. , 

BuUer’* ‘ Eemains ’ are nearly as good and full of sterling 

• 

* This was written in 1818, yet it is scarcely an ob|olete observa¬ 
tion (1869 )^Ed, 
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genius as his principal poem. Take tfie foiiowin|‘ridicu 
of the plan of the Greek tragedies as an instance.* i 

—‘^Eeduoo all tragedy, by rules of art, 

Back to its ancient tliiatre, a cart, 

And make them henceforth keep the beilteu rSads 
Of reverend ohomscs and episodes; 

Koform and regulate a ptippet-play, 

According to the true and ancient way; 

That not an actor shall presuvre to squaak, ,, 

Unless he have a license for't in Greek: 

Nor devil in the puppet-play be allowed 
To roar and spit fire, but to fright the crowd, 

Uidcss some god or demon chance to have piiptes 
Against an ancient family of Greeks; 

Tliat other men may tremble and lake warning. 

How such a fatal progeny they're born in; 

For none but such for tragedy arc fitted, 

That have been ruined only to be pitied: 

And only those held projer to deter. 

Who have th’ ill luck against their wills to err; 

Whence only such as ore of middling sixes. 

Betwixt inorality and venial vices, t 
Are qualified to be destroyed by fajc. 

For other mortals to take warning at.” 

Upon Ctilki. 

His ridicule of Milton’s Ifatin style is equally severe, bht 
not so ■well founded. 

r I have only to atRi a few words respecting the dramatic 
writers about tliis time, before we nrrito at the golden 
peij’od of our comedyv 'Those of Etheregc t j.re good for 
nothing, except ‘The Mm of Mode, or Sir Popling 
Flutter,’ which is, I think, a more exquisitd and airy 
'[ricturo of the ipanners of that age than any other extant. 
Sir Popling himself, is'an inimitalJle coxcomb, 'but plea¬ 
sant vyithaL He is a sijil of clothes personified. Dori- 
< mfnt (supposed to be Lord Eochestcr) is the genius of 
gi'acc, gallantry, and gaiety. The, women in this courtly 

* Davenant, in his ‘ First Day’s Entcrtidiimeut at Rutland House,’ 
1057, had sieined to approve of the ancient dramatic models.—Hu. 
t ‘ lajve in a Tub,’ ifud ‘ She Would if §he Cfiuld.’ 
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play ha^ very mflch the look and air (but eomething 
more demure and significant) of Sir Peter Lely’s beauties. 
Harriot, tho ihistross of Dorimant, who “ tamae his wild 
heart to her loving hand,” is thp flower of the piece. Hep 
natural, untutored grace and spirit, her iheeting with 
Doriman^in tho park, bowing and mimicking him, and 
the luxuriant description which is given of her fine person, 
altogether form fne of the clief-d’cmvres of dramatic paint¬ 
ing. I should think this comedy would bear reviving; 
and if Mr. Liston were to play Sir Popling, the part 
would shine out with double lustre, “ like tho morn risen 
on mid-noon.” * Dryden’s comedies have all the point that 
then is in ribaldry, and all the humour that there is in 
extravagance. I am sorry I can say nothing bettor of 
them. He was not at homo in tliis kind of writing, of 
which he was himself conscious. His play was horse-play. 
His wit (what there is pf it) is ingenious and scholar-like^ 
rather tlian natural and draiyatic. Thus Burr, in the 
‘Wild Gallant;isays to Fader, “She shall sooner cut an 
atVm than part uaf’—»His plots are pure voluntaries in 
absurdity, that bond and shift to his purpose without any 
previous notice or reason, aiijd are governed by final 
causes. ‘ Sir Martin Mar-all,’ which was taken from the 
Duchess of Newcastle, is the best oj his plays, and the 
origin of tlie ‘ Busy Body.’ Otway’s comedies do no sorl 
of credit to him; on the contrafy, they are as desperate 
as his fortunes. 'The Duke of Buckingham’s fanfous 
‘Eehearsay which has made,* and deservedly, so much 
noise in tho world, is In a great measure taken from 
Beaumoni and Fletchw’s ‘ Knight.of the Burning Pestle,’ 
which was written in ridicule of the'London apprentices, 
in tho reign of ElizabAh, who had a great hand ?n the 
critical decisions of that age.| Tiicro were other dranuftio 
. ♦ • . 

*• This was ivHtten in 1818 .—Ed. 

t Tbw drama was supposed by tho late Mr. Dydh to have been 
written abdut 1610 .-»-Ed. 
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writers of this period, noble and plebeian, I shall only 
mention one other piece, the ‘ Committee,’ I believe by 
Sir Robert pSoward,* which has of late been cut down into 
the farce called ‘ Honest Thieves,’ and which I remember 
reading with’a great deal of pleasure many years ago. 

One cause of the difference between the immediate 
reception and lasting succesi of dramatic works at this 
period may be, that after the court took the playhouses 
under its particular protection, Everything became very 
much an affair of private patronage. If an author could 
get a learned lord or a countess-dowager to bespeak a box 
at his play, and applaud the doubtful passages, ho con¬ 
sidered his business as done. On the other hand, there 
was a reciprocity between men of lottora and their patrons; 
critics were “ mitigated into courtiers, and submitted,” as 
Mr. Burke has it, “ to the soft collar of social esteem,” in 
pronouncing sentence on the works of lords and |adies. 
How ridiculous this seems now I What a hubbub it would 
create, if it were .known that a particular pe^'son of fashion 
and title had taken a front box' in nrd§r to decide on the 
fate of a first play 1 How tho newspaper critics wjuld 
laugh in their sleeves! Bow tho public would sneer! 
But at this time there was no public. I will not say, 
therefore, that these times are better than those; but they 
fbe bettor, I think, in this respect. An author now-a-days 
no longer hangs dangling on the frown fef a lord, or tho 
smih of a lady of qualify (the one governed perhaps by 
his valet, ami the other by^er waiting-maid), but,throws 
Ij^imsolf boldly, making a lovor’siloap of it, into‘tho broad 
lap of public opkiion, on which he falls like a feather bed; 
and which, like the great bed of M(are, is wide enough to 
hold iw all wry comfortably! * 

*^Pepys saw it performed June 12th, 16G3: it was printed in 
folio, lCC5,-En. 
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LECTURE IV. 

ON WYCHEEI.EY, CONOnEVE, VANBRUGH, AND FARQUHAR. 

Comedy is i»“gftu3eful otnamont to the civil order; tho 
Corinthian capital of polished society.” Like the mirrors 
which have boon added to the sides of one of our theatres,* 
it reflects tho images of grace, of gaiety, and ploasuro 
double, and completes tho perspective of human Ufe. To 
read a good comedy is to keep tho best company in tho 
world, whore the best things aro said, and tho most 
amusing happen. Tho wittiest remarks aro always ready 
on the tongue, and the luckiest occasions are always at 
hand to give birth to Iho happiest conceptions. Sense’ 
makes strange havoc of nonsense. Refinement acts as a 
foil to aficctation, an^ ajfectStion to ignorance. Sentence 
after ^sentence tells. We don’t know which to admire 
most, the observation or tho answer to it. We would 
gi'^’o our fingers to be able to tal2 so ourselves, or to hear 
others talk so. In turning over the pages of the best 
comedies, we aro almost transported to’another world, and 
escape from this tiull ago to ono that was all life, and 
whim, and nairth, and humour. Thft curtain rises, and) a 
gayer scene presents itself, as «n the canvas of Watteau. 
We are admitted behind *tho scenes like spectators at 
court, on a levee or birthday; but it is theocourt, the gala 
day of wif and pleasure, of gallaitry and Charles II! 
What an air breathes frfm the iiamo I what a tustlisig of 
silks and waving of plumes t what ^ sparkling of diamond 
earrings a»d shoc-bucklss 1 What bright eyes (Ah, those 

* Covent Garden, where the writer was aocustomsd to occupy 
what was^nown as the I.ookiiig-glas8 Box.—]^D. 
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were Waller’s Sacharissa’s * as she passed) 1 what killing 
looks and graceful motions 1 How the faces of th^ whole 
ring are dressed in smiles! how the repartee goes round I 
“how wit and folly, elegancjo and awkward imitation of it, 
set one another off! Happy, thoughtless age, wheii kings 
and nobles led purely ornamental lives; when the utmost 
stretch of a morning’s study went no farther'than the 
choice of a sword-knot, or the adjustment of a side-curl •, 
when the soul spoke out in all the pleasing Eloquence of 
dross; and beaux and belles, enamoured of themselves in 
one another’s follies, fluttered like gilded butterflies, in 
giddy mazes, through the walks of St, James’s Park! 

The four principal writers of this stylo of comedy 
(which I think the best) are undoubtedly Wycherley, 
Congreve, Vanbrugh, and Farquhar. The dawn was in 
Etherego, as its latest close was in Sheridan.—It is hard 
to say which of these four is best, or in what each of them 
excels, they had so many and such great excellences. 

Congreve is thV) most distinct from the others, and the 
most easily defined, both from wha'^ he possessed jtnd 
from what ho wanted. He had by far the most wi* and 
elegance, with less of other things, of humour, character, 
incident, &c. His style is inimitable, nay perfect. It is ■ 
the highest model of comic dialogue. Every sentence is 
replete with sense and satire, conveyed in the most 
polished and pointed %rms. Every page presents a 
shower of brilliant doiiceits, is a tissue of Epigrams in 
prose, is a new triumph of “wit, a new conquest over dul¬ 
lness. The fire of artful raillefl^ is nowhere else so well 
kept up. Thi^ style, which he was almost the first to 
introduce, and which ho carried to the utmost pitch of 
classihal refinement, roitimds one exactly of Collins’s de¬ 
scription of wit as opposed to humour, 

* Whoso jewels in his crisped iinir 
Are placed each other's light to sliaro.'* 

♦ Th6 Lady Dorothy Sydney.— Ed. 
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Sheridan* will «ot*boar a coiiipaiisou with him iA the 
regula* antithetical construction of his sentences, and in 
the mechanical artifices of his style, though so much later, 
and though style in general has been so much studied,' 
and in the Inecb&nical part so much improved since then. 
It bears (yery mark of boing^what he himself in the dedi¬ 
cation of one of his plays tells us that it was, a spirited 
copy taken off %nd carefully revised from the most select 
society of Sis time, exhibiting all the sprightliness, ease, 
and animation of familiar conversation, with the correct¬ 
ness and delicacy of the most finished composition. His 
works are a singular treat to those who have cultivated a 
taste for the niceties of English style: there is a peculiar 
flavour in the very words, which is to be found in hardly 
any other writer. To the mere reader his writings would 
be an irreparable loss: to the stage they are already 
beeom* a dead letter, with the exception of one of them, 
‘Love for Love.’ This play is as full of character, 
incident, and atago-effect, SiS almost any of those of his 
contemporaries, an® fuller of wit than any of his own, 
except perhaps the ‘ Way of the World.’ It still acts, and 
is* still acted well. The effect of it is prodigious on tho 
well-informed spectator. In particular, Munden’s ‘ Fore¬ 
sight,’ if it is not just tho thing, is a arondorfully rich and 
powerful piece ,of comic acting. His look is planet- 
struck ; his dress and appearanc^ like one of tho signs of 
the Zodiac taken down. Nothing cah bo more bewildered; 
and it ftnly wants a little mor j helplessness, a little more 
of the floating querulous garrulity of ago, to be all tha'j 
one conceives of the superannuated, star-gazing original, 
'fhe gay, unconcerned' openijjg of this play, and the 
romantic generosity of the conclusion, where Valentine,, 
when about to resign his mistress, declares—” I never 
waluecl fortune, but as it was subservient to my pleasure; 
and my only pleasure was to please this lady,”—are alike 
idmirable. ThC) peremptory bluntnoss and exaggerated 
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dosci-iptions of Sir Sampson Lcgoud' aro in a fmn truly 
oriental, with a Shakspearian cast of lan'^uago, and form a 
striking itontrast to tho quaint credulity and senseless 
superstitions of Foresight Tho remonstrance of his son 
to him, “ to divest him, along with his inherifanco, of his 
reason, thoughts, passions, inclinations, affections, appe¬ 
tites, senses, and the huge train of attendants which ho 
brought into tho world with him.” with Ins valet’s accom¬ 
panying comments, is one of the most eloquent and spirflcd 
spocimons of wit, pathos, and morality, tliat is to be found. 
Tho short scene with Tropland, tho money-broker, is of 
the first water. What a picture is here drawn of Tattle 1 
“ More misfortunes, Sir 1” says Jeremy. “ Valentine. 
What, another dun ? “ Jeremy. No, Sir, but Mr. Tattle 
is come to wait upon you.” W hat an introduction to 
givo of an honest gentleman in the shape of a misfortune ! 
.The scenes between him. Miss Pruo, and Bon, rfre <of a 
highly coloured description. Mrs. Frail and Mrs. Fore¬ 
sight are “sisters every wav;” and tlw bodkin which 
Mrs. Foresight brings as a proof'of •her sister’s levity of 
conduct, and which is so convincingly turned againct her 
as a demonstration of her own—“ Nay, if you come to 
that, where did you find that bodkin?”—is one of the 
trophies of tho mci”al justice of the comic drama. Tho 
‘ Old Baoholor ’ and ‘ Double Dealer ’ are inferior to ‘ Lovo 
for Love,’ but one is never tired of reading them. Tho 
fault of tho last is, that Lady Touchwood approaches, in 
the turbulent impetuosity of her character, and measured 
k>tono of her declamation, too near to tho tragedy-queon ; 
and that Maskwell’s .plots puzzle tho brain by their 
intricacy, as they ifi:agger our belief by their gratuitous 
villahy. Sir Paul and^ Lady Pliant, and my Lord and 
Lady Froth, are also searcely credible in tho extravagant 
insipidity and romantic vein of thdir follies, in which they 
vo notably •seconded by the lively Mr. Brisk and “dying 
Kfed Careless.” 
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The'Way •£ the World’ was tho author’s last and 
most <;areMly finished porformaneo. It is an essence 
almost too fine; and tho sense of pleasure ewporates in 
an aspiration after something tljat seems too exquisite evel* 
to haiS) been rsaliscd. After inhaling tho spirit of Con¬ 
greve’s wU, and tasting “lovg’s thrice reputed nectar” in 
his works, tho head grows giddy in turning from the 
highest point o^ rapture^to the ordinary business of life; 
asd we eSn with difiiculty recall tho truant fancy to 
those objects which wo are fain to take up with here,/or 
heller, for worse. What can bo more enchanting than 
Millamant and her morning thoughts, her donx sommeiU ? 
What more provoking than her reproach to her lover, who 
proposes to rise early, “ Ah! idle creature 1” Tho meet¬ 
ing of these two lovers after tho abrupt dismissal of Sir 
Wilful, is tho height of careless and voluptuous elegance, 
as jf ^hey moved in, air, and drank a finer spirit qf 
humanity, 

• ** 

. '‘Millamant. Like I’liyebu^sung tljc no less amorous boy. 

• Mirdbdl. Ijiko Daplmo she, as lovely aud ns coy.” 

Millamant is tho perfect modeln of tho accomplished fine 
lady: 

Come, then, llio colours and Iho ground prepare, 

Dip in tlio«rainbow, trick her gff in air; 

Choose a firm cloud, before it^alls, and in it 
CtttA, ere she change, the Cynthia of a minute.” 

She is the ideal heroine 9f tho comedy of high life, who" 
arrives at tho height pf indifference to everything from 
the heigh! of satisfactiop; to whom pleasure is as familiar 
as the air she draws; ol<ganco wo#n as a part of her dress; 
wit the habitual language which #ho hears and spoalm; 
love, a matter of course f and who has nothing to hope or to 
fear, her own caprice being the only law to herself and rule 
to 'thosS qJ)out her. Her words seem composed of amorou 
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sighs; her looks are glanced at prostrate adnarers or 
envious rivals. 

“ If there’s delight in love, 'tis when I see 
That heart that others bleed for, bleed for me.” 

She refines'on her pleasures to satiety ; and is*-almoe(t 
stifled in the incense that is offered to her person, her 
wit, her beauty, and her fortune. Secure of triumph, her 
slaves tremble at her frown; her charms arc so irresistible, 
that her conquests give her noitner surprise Her conQ|,”n. 
“Beauty the lover’s gift?” she exclaims, in answw to 
Mirabell—“Dear me, what is a lover that it can give? 
Why one makes lovers as fast as one pleases, and they 
live as long as one plca.seB, and they die as soon as one 
pleases ; and then if one pleases, one makes moro.’% We 
are not sorry to see her tamed down at last, from her pride 
of love and beauty, into a wife. She is good-natured and 
generous, with all her temptations to the contra>'y; and 
W behaviour to Mirabell reconciles us to her treatment 
of Witwoud and Petulant, and of her country admirer. 
Sir Wilful. 

Congreve has described aU this in his characler of 
Millamant, but he has done no more; and if he had, ho 
would have done wrong. lie has given us the finest idea 
of an artificial character of this kind ; but it is still the 
reflection of an artificial character. The springs of 
nature, passion, or imagination are but feebly touched. 
Tne impressions appealed to, and with masfcrly address, 
arc habitual, external, and* conventional advantages ; the 
. ideas of birth, of fortune, of ednnexions, of dress, accom¬ 
plishment, fashion, the opinion of the world, of crowds of 
admirers, continually come into,, play, flatter our vanity, 
bribe our interest, soothe our itflolence, fall in with our 
prejudicesit is there that support the goddess of our 
idolatry, with which she is everything, and without which 
she would ^be nothing. The mere fine lady of come5y, 
compared with the heroine of romance or poetiy, when 
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8 trippcd*«f lior^idveutitious ornaments and advantages, is 
too mufli like tin? doll stripped of its linery. In thinking 
of Millamant, wo think almost as much of her dress as of 
her person: it is not so wit^ respect to Rosalind or* 
Perdit*. The 4 )oet has painted them differently; in 
colours which “ nature’s own sweet and cunning hand 
laid on,” with health, with innocence, with gaiety, “ wild 
wit invention ever nowwith pure red and white, like 
thfi wildings bhissoms; with warbled wood-notes, like 
the feathered choir’s; with thoughts fluttering on the 
wings of imagination, and hearts panting and breathless 
with eager delight. The interest we feel is in themselves; 
the admiration they excite is for themselves. They do 
not depend upon the drapery of circumstances. It is 
nature that “blazons herself” in them. Imogen is the 
same in a lonely cave as in a court; nay more, for she 
therp s%3ms something ^jeavonly—a spirit or a vision; and,^ 
as it were, shames her destiny, brighter for the foil of 
circumstances. , Millamant is nothing Itat a flne lady; 
and^all her airs aud^iffcetation would be blown away with 
the flj'st breath of misfortune. Enviable in drawing¬ 
rooms, adorable at lier toilette, ^'ashion, like a witch, has 
thrown its spell around her; but if that spell were 
broken, her power of fascination wojld be gone. For 
that reason I tliink the character bettor adapted for the 
stage ; it is more artificial, more*theatrical, more mere¬ 
tricious. I* would rather have sdfen Mrs. Abington’s 
Millama;jt, than any Rosalind fliat ever appeared on the 
stage. Somehow, this serf of acquired elegance is more a 
thing of costume, of air and manner; nmP in comedy, or 
on the comic stage, the.light and familiar, the trifling, 
superficial and agreeabll, bears, pperhaps, rigttful Sftujr 
over that which touches the afifeotions, or exhausts the 
fancy. • Thfire is a calloftsness in the worst characters in 
the ‘ Way of the World,’ in Painall, and his wife and 
Mrs. Mdhuipod, no^ very pleasant; and ^ grossness ii^the 
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absurd ones, such as Lady Wishfort and Sy' Wilftd, wliicl 
is not a little amusing. Witwoud wishes to disclaim, as 
far as he pan, his relationship to this last character, and ‘ 
rsays, “ he’s but his half brotherto whicli Mirabell makes 
answer—“ Thou, perhaps, he’s but half a foel.” Peg is 
an admirable caricature of rustic awkwardness and sim>, 
plicity, which is carried to excess without aiiy offence, 
from a somso of contrast to tho refinement of the cliief 
characters in the play. Tho description of Lady Wigh- 
fort’s fiice is a perfect piece of painting. The force of 
style in this author at times amounts to poetry. Waitwcll, 
who personates Sir Rowland, and Foible, his accomplice 
in tho matrimouial scheme upon her mistress, hang as a 
dead weight upon tho plot. They arc more tools iu tho 
hands of Mirabell, and want life and intore.st. Congreve’s 
characters can all of them spcalc well, they are mere 
machines when they come to act. Our author’s superiority 
'deserted him almost entirely witfi liis wit. llis serious 
and tragic poetry is frigid and jejune to an unaccountable 
degree. His fork was tho description of actual manners, 
whether elegant or absurd; and when ho could not deride 
tho one or embellish the other, his attempts at romantic 
passion or imaginary cnthusi.asm arc forced, abortive, and 
ridiculous, or commonplace. The description of tho ruins 
' of a temple in tho beginning of the ‘ Mourning Brido,’ 
was a great stretch of his poetic genius. It h.as, however, 
b(fen over-rated, particlilarly by Dr. Johnson, who could 
have dontf' nearly as well^Jiimself for a single passage in 
the same style of moralising a .d sentimental‘description. 
To justify this general censure, and to show how tho 
lightest and most graceful wit degenerates into (ho heaviest 
and. most bombastic poeti'y, I wii^ give one description out 
df his tragedy, which will be enough. It is tho speech 
which Gonsalez addresses to Almcria : 

“ Be evtry day of your long life like this. 

Tiio sun, bright conuufst, and your brighter eyes__ ' 
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HSto all C(jiispired to blaze promiscuous li<;bt, 

And bless this day witb most unequal lustre. 

■four myal father, my victorious lord, 

Londen with spoils, and ever-living laurel. 

Is entering now, in martial potnp, the palaeo. 
ffivo l.'undrid mules precede bis solemn march, 

Whiob groan beneath the weight of Moorish woidtli. 

Chafiots of war, adorn’d witli glittciing gems. 

Succeed; and nc.xt, a hundred neighing steeds. 

White as tli# fleecy ra^ on Alpine hills; 

That bound, and foam, and champ the golden bit. 

As they disdain’d tlie victoiy they grace. 

I^risoucrs of war in shining Ictlers fnlUnv: 

And captains of the noblest blood of .\fiie 
Sweat by his chailot-wheels, and liel; and griinl, 

Wilh gna.shing tei th, the dust hi.s Iriimiphs ruisi.‘. 

The swarming populace sju’ead every wall. 

And cling, as if wiih claws they did enfoiee 
'J’heir hold, through elifted stones strelehiiig ajul staring 
As if they were all eyes, and every limb 
^(jnld feed its facnlity of admiration. 

While yon aloiu! n tire, and sUun thi.s sight; 

This sight,^which is indeed not seen (Uiowgh twice 
The multitude ^oulj gaj*;) in idiscuce of your eyes.” 

This.passagc seems, in part, an imitation of Bolingbroke’s 
enjry into London. The stylo jp as different from Shak- 
speore as it is from tliat of Witwoud and Petulant. It is 
plain that the imagination of the ant4»or could not raise 
itself above the burlesque. His ‘ Mask of Seiuele,’ ‘Judg¬ 
ment of Pai'is,’ and other occasion^ poems, are even woi’se. 
I would notVlvisc any one to read tflom, or if I did, tficy 
would njit., • 

Wycherley was before Congreve; and his ‘ Country Wife ’ 
will last linger than anything of Qongrovt’s as a popular 
acting play. It is only a pity ^at it'is not entirely his 
own ;• but it is enough 4o to do htm never-ceasing holloiy, 
for the host things are his own.* His humour is, in 
general, hfoader,' his characters more uatni-al, and his 

* Beiu" partly borrowed from Moliei’e, ae has heen already 
meutiouou.-»ED. 
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incidents more striking tlian Congrcvti’s. . It uiaf^ bo said 
of Congreve, that the workmansliip overliiys the materials: 
in Wychcidey, tlio casting of the parts and the fable are 
hlone sufBciont to ensure success. We forget Congreve’s 
characters, and only remember ivhat they say : Ve ref- 
member Wycherley’s characters, and the incidents they 
meet with, just as if they were real; and forgot what they 
say. Comparatively speaking. Miss Peggy (or Mrs. Mar¬ 
gery Pinch wife) is a character that will last for every'I 
should hope; and even when the original is no more, if 
that should over be, while self-will, curiosity, art, and 
ignorance are to bo found in the same person, it will be 
just as good and as intelligible as ever in the description, 
because it is built on first principles, and brought out in 
the fullest and broadest manner. Agnes, in Moliero’s 
play, has a great deal of the same unconscious impulse 
yind heedless mieete, but bers js sontimcntaliaod, and 
varnished over (in tlic French fasliion) with long-winded 
apologies and arthlytical distinctions. Itrvants the same 
simple force and hmitc trutti. It ir not so direct ,aud 
downright. Miss Peggy is not even a novice in casuistry : 
she blurts out lior meaning before slic knows what ^le 
is saying, and she speaks her mind by her actions oftener 
than by her words4, The outline of the plot is the same ; 
but the point-blank hits and master-strokes, the sudden 
thoughts and dolightfuf expedients—suclli as her changing 
the letters, tho mootihg her husband idump in the Park 
as she is running away from him as fast as hp heels can 
■ carry her, her being turned oiit of doors by her jealous 
booby of a husband, apd sent by him to her lover disguised 
as Alicia, her sistfcr-in-law—occur first in lie modem 
pJayV' There arc ecarefcly any irfeidents or situations on 
the stage which tell *like those for pantomimic effect, 
which give such a tingling to the* blood, or so'^complstely 
take away, the breath with expectation and surprise. 
Miss^ Pruo, in ‘ Lgve for Love ’ is a Ijvely reflection of 
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Miss P^gy, but without tho bottom and weight of metal. 
Hoyden is a match for her in constitution and completo 
effect, as Corinna, in tho ‘ Confederacy,’ is lif mischief: 
but without the wit. Mrs. Josdan used to ^lay all thesd 
cliaractera; and* as she played them, it was hard to know 
which wjs’best. Pinchwif*i, or Moody (as ho is at 

present called *), is, like others of Wycherley’s moral cha¬ 
racters, too rustic, abriyit, and cynical. He is a more 
di^grceable, but less tedious character, than tho husband 
of Agnes, and both seem, by all accounts, to have been 
rightly served. Tho character of Sparkish is quite new, 
and admirably hit off. lie is an exquisite and suffocating 
coxcomb; a pretender to wit and letters, without common 
understanding, or tho use of liis senses. Tho class of 
character is thoroughly exposed and understood; but he 
persists in his absurd conduct so far, that it becomes 
extravagant and disgusting, if not incredible, from merq 
weakness and foppery. Yet there is something in him 
that we ai'o inciinod to tolerate at first, dk his profcissing 
thist “ with him a ^Mt i^ the first title to respectand wo 
regawJ his unwillingness to bo pushed out of tho room, 
arsl coming back, in spite of ^heir teeth, to keep the 
company of wits and raillors, as a favourable omen. But 
ho utterly disgraces his pretensions iofore ho has done. 
With all his fajilts and absurd^itios, ho is, however, a 
much less offensive character tljpn Tattle. Horner is a 
stretch of "probability in tho first concoction of tliat 
ambiguoas^haracter (for ho (ftos not appear at present 
on tho stage as Wycherley made him); but notwith¬ 
standing the indecency and indiregtuess df the means he 
employs to carry his plans int(^ effect* ho deserves every 
sort of consideration anA forgiveness, 'both for tho di8pl|y 
of his own^ingenuity, and tho deep insight ho discovers 
info hitman nature—such as it was in tho time of Wy¬ 
cherley.^ Tho author has commented on this character, 
'■ !.«. ’In 1818 .—Eb. I 
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aud the double meaning of the name, ill hiy' Plaii5 ’Dealer,’ 
borrowing the remarks, and almost the very woi'ds, of 
Molierc, who has brought forward and defended his own 
Vork against the objectiwis of tlio precise part of his 
audience in his Critique de V Eccle des Fchimcs'. There is 
no great harm in these occasional plagiarisms, except that 
they make one uncomfortable at other times, and dis¬ 
trustful of the originality of the whole. The ‘ Plain 
Dealer’ is Wycherley’s no.xt best work, and is a most 
severe and poignant moral satire. There is a heaviness 
about it indeed, an extravagance, an overdoing both in the 
style, the plot, and characters; but the truth of feeling and 
the force of interest prevail over every objection. The 
character of Manly, the Plain Dealer, is violent, repulsive 
and uncouth, which is a fault, though one that seems to 
have been intended for the sake of contrast; for the 
portrait of consumniato, artful hypocrisy in OMvia is 
perhaps rendered more striking by it. The indignation 
excited against fnis odious and peruicioutv quality by tho 
masterly exposure to which it is' hc.e subjected, is >“ n 
discipline of humanity.” No one ean read this ’play 
attentively without being,tho better for it as long as ho 
lives. It penetrates to the core ; it shows the immorality 
and hateful effects i >f duplicity, by showing it fixing its 
harpy fangs in tho heart of an honest aud worthy man. 
It is worth ten volumes of sermons. The scenes between 
Manly after his return, Olivia, Plausible, and Novel, are 
instructive examples of unblushing impudence, of •'shallow 
pretensions to principle, and of the most mortifying 
reflections on h'ls own,situation, and bitter sense of female 
injustice and ingratitude.on tho part of Manly. The 
d<iwir of hypocrisy and Hardened 'lassurancc seems worked 
up to tho highest pitchoof conceivable eftrontory in Olivia, 
when, after confiding to her cousin tho story 6f h^r 
infamy, shodn n moment turns round upon her for some 
suddrn mirposo, antd affecting not to know the meaning of 
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the oth^’s allwsioils to what she has just told her, rc- 
proacbca her with forging insinuations to the prejudice of 
her character and in violation of their friendship. “ Go! 
you’re a censorious ill woman.”# This is more trying to thrf 
patience than anything in the ‘ Tartuffe.’ The name of this 
heroine, f\jid her overtures t(> Fidelia as the page, seem 
to have been suggested by ‘ Twelfth Night.’ It is curious 
to see how thg same subject is treated by two such 
ditfcrcnt authors as Shakspcaro and Wycherley. The 
widow Blackacre and her son arc like her lawsuit— ever¬ 
lasting. A more lively, palpable, bustling, ridiculous 
picture cannot bo drawn. Jerry is a hopeful lad, though 
undutiful, and gets out of bad hands into worse. Gold¬ 
smith evidently had an eye to these two precious cha¬ 
racters in ‘ She Stoops to Conquer.’ Tony Lumpkin and 
his mother are of the same family, and the incident of the 
theft o€ the casket of jewels and the bag of parchments i^ 
nearly the same in both authors. Wycherley’s other 
plays are not s« good. The ‘ Gentleman Bancing Master ’ 
is » long, foolish €irc6, in the exaggerated manner of 
Moliere, but without his spirit or whimsical invention, 
‘l^ovo in a Wood,’ though not ^^at one would wish it to 
bo for the author’s sake or our own, is much better, and 
abounds in several rich and higli^-coloured scones, 
particularly those in which Miss Lucy, her mother Cross- 
bito, Dapperwit, and Aldormai^ Gripe are concerned. 
Some of thS subordinate eharacters’and intrigues in fiiis 
comedy.arp grievously s^un «it. Wycherley, when ho 
got hold of a good thing, or sometimes even of a bad one, 
was doterjqiined to make the most^of it, 8nd might have 
said with Dogberry truly enough, “ Had I the tedious¬ 
ness of a king, I could‘find in ifiy heart to-bestow tt ^11 
upon your worships.” In reading this author’s best 
wprks*-those which oift reads most frequently over, and 
knows almost by heart, one cannot help thinking of the 
treatment* ho received from Pope ab<|ut his vorse^ It 
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was hardly excusable iu a boy of sixtdon to an oB man of 
seventy. p 

Vanbrugh comes next, and liolds his own fully with the 
‘best. Ho is no writer at all as to more authorsliip; but 
ho makes up for it by a prodigious fund wf comic inven¬ 
tion and ludicrous description, bordering soipowhat on 
caricature. Tliough ho did not borrow from him, ho was 
much more liko Molicro in genius tliaa Wycherley was, 
who professedly imitated him. He has none of CSn- 
greve's graceful rofinomeut, and as little of Wycherley's 
serious manner and studied insight into the springs of 
character; but his exhibition of [w jit * in dramatic contrast 
and unlooked-for situations, where the different parties 
play upon one another’s failings, and into one another’s 
hands, keeping up the jest like a game at battledorc-and- 
shuttlccock, and urging it to the utmost verge of breath¬ 
less extravagance, in the mere eagerness of tho 'fray, is 
beyond that of any other of our writers. His fable is not 
so profoundly laid, nor his charaetera so well digested, 
as Wycherley's (who, in these l'esp..cts, boro some .re¬ 
semblance to Fielding). Vanbrugh does not lay thesamo 
deliberate train from the-outset to the conclusion, so that 
the whole may hang together, and tend inevitably from 
the combination of. lifforent agents and circumstances to 
the same decisive point; but ha works out scene after 
scene, on the spur of the"occasion, and from the immediate 
hold they take of his imagination at the moment, without 
any previous bias or ultimate purpose, much more powor- 
’fully, with more rerre, and in "a richer vein of original 
invention. His fancy warms and burnishes out as if ho 
were engaged in the real scene of action, and felt all his 
faculties suddenly called forth to meet the emergency. 
Ho has more nature thon art: what he docs best, he dtxss 
because ho cannot help it. He has a masterly eye to the 

* ll in the Original edition ; but a letter soems to liavo^drop]icd 
out at press, ns the oenac requires «!it,or some e'pnvalcntword.—ISn. 
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advanta^Ss wbidi contain accidental situations of charactor 
jircsoiii to him bn the spot, and he executes the most 
diffieult and rapid theatrical movements at a moment’s 
warning. Of this kind are the inimitable scenes in the 
‘YrovoTted Wife,’ between Kazor and Mademoiselle, 
where thej repeat and act ove^ again the rencontre in the 
Mulberry-walk between Constant and his mistress, than 
which nothing \^8 ever more happily conceived, or done 
tertnore absolute perfection. That again in the ‘ Kelapse,’ 
where Loveless pushes Berinthia into the closet; the 
sudden meeting in the ‘ Confederacy ’ between Dick and 
Mrs. Amlet; the altercation about the letter between 
Flippanta and Corinna, in the same play, and that again 
whore Brass, at the house of Gripe the moncy-scrivener, 
threatens to discover his friend and accomplice, and by 
talking louder and louder to him, as ho tries to evade his 
demands, extorts a grmlging submission from him. This 
last scene is as follows 

“ Didt. 1 wish •my old hubbling inolhor han’t been blabbing 
Miii^'thing iicro she shwld not do. 

Four nothing, all’s safe on that side yet. But how speaks 
young mistress’s epistle? soft and tender? 

Mdi. As jion can write. 

Bros*. So yon think all goes well there ? 

Dicli. As my hear t can wish. 

Brass. You are sure out 1 

Dick Sure on’t! * . ' 

Brass. Whj^ then, ceremony aside-'[ i’uHjBj/ on his /mt]—you 
and I must have a little talk, Mr. Amlet. 

Dick Ah.JBmss, what art thou goBig lo do? wo’t ruin me? 

Brass. Look you, Dick, few'*\vords; you are in a smooth way of ' 
making your fortune; I hope all will roll on. iBut how do you 
intend mattffrs shall pass ’twi.xt you and i.'ie in this business? 

Dieli. Death and furies! What a tune dost take to talk on’t? 

Brass. Good words, or I Ifetray you; '‘they have already heifrd pf 
bpp Mr. Amlet in the house. 

'/Diclu Herfs a son of a whore. [Asidt. 

Brass. In short, look smooth, and bo a good prince, I am your 
valet, ’tij true: your footman, sometimes, whieli I’ld enmged at; 
•but you bate always had the ascendant I ccjnfess: when we, wore 
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BcUwlfellows, you mailo mo carry ymir boolts, make yofir exercise, 
own your rogueries, and sometimes take a whirtung for j ou. When 
we were fellow-’prentices, though 1 was your senior, you made mo 
open the shop, clean my master's shoes, cut lust at dinner, and cal 
all tho crust. In our sins too,*I must own you still kept mj undej; 
you soar’d up to adultery with tho mistress, whSo I was at humble 
fornication with the maid. Nay^ in our punishments yju still made 
good your post; for when once mion a time I wn.s sentenced but to 
lie whipp'd, I cannot deny but you were condemn’d to bo hang’d. 
So that in all times, I must confess • your inetinati^ps have been 
greater and nobler than mine; however, I cannot consent that you 
sliould at once fix fortune for life, and I dwell in my humilities for 
tho rest of my days. 

Dick. Hark thee, Brass, if I do not most nobly by thee, I’m a dog. 
Brasi. And when ? 

Dick. As soon as ever I am married. 

Brast. Ay, tho plague take thee. 

Dick. Then you mistrast me ? 

Brofn. I do, by my failh. laiok you. Sir, some folk.s wo mistrust, 
because wo don’t know them: others we mi.strast, because wo do 
Jrnow them; amt for one of these reasons I desire there Siny’bo a 
bargain beforehand : if not [rofsbijr his mice] look ye, Dick Amtot— 
Dick. Soft, my dt»r friend and companion. I’ho dog will ruin 
me [Aside], Say, what is’t will content thee?, 

Brass. 0 ho 1 

Dick. But how can.st thou be such a barbarian ? 

Brass. I learnt it at Algiers. 

Dick. Come, make thy Turki.sh demand then. 

Brass. You know ;^u gave me a bank-bill this morning to 
receive for you. 

Dirk. I did so, of fifty pounds; 'ti.s thine." So, now thou art 
aatisfied; all is fl.xcd. , ^ 

Brass. It is not indetfl. There's a diamond necklace you robb’d 
your mother of e'en now. o' , i 

Dirk. All, you .lew! * 

Brass. Xo worry). 

Dick. My dear Brass! » • 

Brass. I insist. * , • 

Di(<c. My old friend! * "♦ 

'Brass. Dick Aralet [ra/«|n(ji his voice] I insist. 

Dick. Ah, the cormorant [Ande].—Well, ’tis thine; Thou’U never 
tbiivc with it. * 

Brass. Wlusi I find it begins to do mo mischief, I'll giy) it you 
ngain.^ But 1 must hiye n wedding suit. r 
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Dick. \Wl. 

Brass^A stock of4incn. 

Dick, Enough. 

Brass. Not yet-a silver-hilted sword. 

Dick. Well, thou shalt have that ht). Now thou hast everything.'' 

Brass, lleav'n fwgive in(', I forgot a ring of remembrance. I 
•would not forget all these favoius for trie world; a sparkling 
diamond will ho always playing in my eye, and put me in mind of 
them. 

Dick. Tlii3,unco«scionablci,roguol [dsfdej—Well, I’ll bespeak 
on? for thee. 

Brass. Brilliant. 

Dick. It shall. But if the thing don’t suecred after all— 

Brass. I am a man of honour and restore: and so, the treat} 
being finish’d, I strike my flag of defiance, and fall into my respects 
again.” [Takes off his hat. 

The ‘ Confederacy ’ is a comedy of infinite contrivance 
and intrigue, with a matchless sijirit of impudence. It is 
a fine aarelcss exyosc of heartless want of jjrinciple; for_^ 
there is no anger or severity agjiinst vice expressed in it, 
as in Wycherljy. The author’s morality in all cases 
(exfopt his ‘ Provoked Wife,’ which was undertaken as a 
penance for past peccadilloes) sits very loose upon him. 
Itjs a little upon the turn; “it^docs somewhat smack.” 
Old Palmer, as Dick Amlet, asking his mother’s blessing 
on his knee, was the very idea of a *[raceless son,—His 
sweetheart Corinna is a Miss Pruc, but nature works in 
her more powerfirlly.—Lord Poppington, in the ‘ Eelapso,’ 
is a most s^ondid caricature: ho ii? a personification*of 
the foppery and folly of drosi and external appearance 
in full feather. Ho blaze? out and dazzles soter reason 
with ridicijlous ostentation. Still 1 think? this character 
is a copy from Ethorege’s ‘ Sir f’opling Flutter,’ and 
upon the whole, perhaps} Sir FopSng is the more natural 
grotesque of tho two. His soul ^s more in his dress; 
ho, is a more disinterested coxcomb. The lord is an 
ostentatious, strutting, vain-glorious blocyiead ; tho 
knight *s 4tu uuafifucted, solf-eomplacejit, serious admirer 
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of his equipage and person. For iustfjneo, \vhat they 
severally say on the subject of contemplating thomsolvos, 
in the glass, is a proof of this. Sir Fopling thinks a 
looking-glass in tho roctn “the best company in the 
worldit is another self to him: Lord Foppington 
merely considers it as ncccEsary to adjust his appearance,' 
that ho may make a figure in company. The finery of 
tho ono has an imposing air of grandeur, about it, and is 
studied for effect: the other is really in love with a labed 
suit, and is hand and glove with tlio nowcst-cut fashion. 
He really thinks his tailor or pcrukc-makcr the greatest 
man in the world, while his lord.ship treats them 
familiarly as necessary appendages of his person. Still 
this coxcomb-nobleman’s cfi'ominacy and mock-heroic 
vanity are admirably depicted, and hold up to unrivalled 
ridicule; and his courtship of Miss Hoyden is excellent 
•in all its stages, and ends oraculaidy. 

“ Lord Foppiiidlon. —Xow, for my part, I tliiiik tlic wisest tiling 
a man can do with an aching licatt, is to put c',1 a serene countc- 
nance; for a pliilosnpliical air is tlio Most 'becoming tiling in tho 
world to the face of a person of (|uality: f will tlioreforo bear my 
disgrace like a gicat man, and let tlio people see I ani above an 
affront, [ttea turnhig to hi»‘ brother] Dear Tam, since things are 
thus fallen out, pr’ythec give mo leave to wish thee joy, I do it do 
'jon cirur, strike mo di aib: jmi liavo married a woman beautiful in 
her peivou, cliarming in her airs, prudent in her conduct, constant 
in her inclinations, and of a^nieo morality—stap iny vitals!” 

Poor Ilojdcn fares ill in his lordship’s description of 
her, though she could expect no bettor at hir hands for 
her desertion of him. She wants sentiment, to bo sure, 
but she has otiicr qualifications—sho is a fine bouncing 
piece of flesh and blood. Hci first announcement is 
decisive—" Let loose the greyhound, and lock up Hoyden.” 
Her declaration, “It’s'well thoy’vo got mo,a husband, 
or ecod, I’d marry tho baker,” 'comes from "her 'mouth 
like a shot from a eulverin, and leaves no donbt, by its 
effect upn tho ear, that she would have made it good in 
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tlie soqift], if «lie*had not been provided for. Her 
^ indiffei^ace to tbft man sbo is to marry, and her attach¬ 
ment to the finery and the title, are justified by an 
attentive observation of natur/j in its simplest guise. 
'ITiere ^s, however, no harm in Hoyden; She merely 
•wishes to^ consult her own jnclination: she is by no 
means like Corinua in the ‘ Confederacy,’ “ a devilish girl 
at the bottom,”^nor is it her great delight to plague 
otl»er peopl^.—Sir Tunbc*lly Clumsy is the right worship¬ 
ful and worthy father of so delicate an offspring. He is 
a coarse, substantial contrast to the flippant and flimsy 
Lord Toppington. If the one is not without reason 
“ proud to bo at the head of so prevailing a party ” as 
that of coxcombs, the other may look big and console 
himself (under some aftronts) with being a very com¬ 
petent represontativo, a knight of the shire, of the once 
formjdaiilo, though now^ obsolete class of country squires, 
who had no idea beyond the boundaries of their own 
estate.s, or the gircumfcrence of their own persons. His 
umyeldy diilncss ^ives, b^ the rule of contraries, a 
lively, sense of lightness and grace : his stupidity answers 
all^the puiposes of wit. His portly paunch repels a jest 
like a wool-sack: a sarcasm reComids from him like a 
ball. His presence is a cure for gravity; and he is a 
standing satire upon himself and the class in natural 
history to which’ ho belonged. Sir John Brute, in the 
‘ Provoked Wife,’ is an animal of the same Englffeh 
growth, l)ut of a cross-grained breed. He has ’a spice of 
the demon mixed up witft the brute; is mischievous as 
well as stujfid; has improved his natural parts by a town 
education and example;, epposes tBo-fine-lady airs and 
graces ef his wife by brawling offths, impenetftible surli¬ 
ness, and pothouse valour; ovor|)ow'er8 any tendency 
she might Save to vapours or hysterics by the fumes of 
tobacco and strong beer, and thinks to be m^ter in his 
own hobse by roaring in taverns, reeling home drunk 
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ovory night, breaking lamps, and boating J;hc wateh. He 
does not, however, find this lordly method answey. Ho 
turns out to bo a coward as well as a bully, and dares not 
.resent the injuries ho haj provoked by his unmanly be¬ 
haviour. This was Garrick’s favourite part; and i have 
heard that his acting in the drunken scene, in which ho < 
was disguised not as a clergyman, but as a woman of the 
town, which was an alteration of his own to suit tlio 
delicacy of the times, was iri'osistiblo. Tiie ironical 
conversations in this play between Belinda and Liuly 
Brute, as well as those in the ‘ llelapso ’ between Amanda 
and her cousin Berintliia, will do to compare with Con- 
gi’cve in the way of wit and studied raillery, but they 
will not stand the comparison. Araminta and Clarissa 
keep up the ball between them with more spirit, for 
their conversation is very like that of kept-mistresses; 
and the mixture of fashionable slang and profcss(;d want 
'of principle gives a sort of zest and high seasoning to 
their confidential communications, which Vanbrugh could 
supply as w'cll as anybody. 'But, ho could not do with¬ 
out the taint of grossuess and liceutioiisuoss. Jjady 
Townly is not the really vicious character, nor quite the 
fine lady, which the authh'r would have her to bo. Lady 
Grace is so far better ; she is what she pretends to be, 
merely sober and insipid. Vanbrugh’s forte was not the 
sentimental or didactic^ his genius fla^s and grows dull 
when it is not put intd action, and wants the stimulus 
of sudden •emergency, or ^be fortuitous collision of dif¬ 
ferent motives, to call out all ills force and vivacity. His 
antitheses ai'o happy and brilliant contrasts of character; 
his double entendres tlyui vocal situations; his “best jokes 
are practical devices, ifo'’i epigrammatic conceits. His 
wft is that which is emphatically called mother-wit. It 
brings those who possess it, or to whom he Idads it, into 
scrapes by its restlessness, and brings them out of them 
by its alacrity. Several of his favourite charjcHjrs are 
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knavish,,^idroit odyeuturers, who have all the gipsy 
jargon, the cunumg impudence, cool presence of mind, 
selfishness, and indefotigablo industry; all the excuses, 
lying dexterity, the intellectual juggling and legerdemain , 
tricks, mocossary^ to fit them for this sort of predatory 
.warfare on the simplicity, follies, or vices of mankind. 
He discovdi's the utmost dramatic generalship in bringing 
off his characters at a pinch, and by an instantaneous 
ru§( do gucire, Vhen the case seems hopeless in any 
other hands. 'The train of his a,ssociations, to express 
the same thing in metaphysical language, lies in follow¬ 
ing the suggestions of his fancy into every possible con¬ 
nexion of cause and effect, rather than into every possible 
combination of likeness or dift'ereuce. Ilis ablest 
characters show that they are so by displaying their 
ingenuity, address, and presence of mind in critical 
junctures, and in their own affairs, rather than their 
wisdom or their wit “ in intellectual gladiatorship,” ' 
or in sj)cculating on the affairs and char;icters of other 
people. * ^ . 

I’arquhar's chief characters are also adventurers; but 
they are adventurers of a romantic, not a knavish stamp, 
and succeed no less by their hoifbsty than their boldness. 
They conquer their difficulties, and effect their “ hair¬ 
breadth ’scapes ” by the impulse of natural enthusiasm and 
the confidence of high principles o£ gallantry and honour, 
as much as hy their dexterity and'rc^diness at expedieuts. 
They arc real gentlemen, and ^nly pretended impostors. 
’Vanbrugh’^ upstart heroiJB are without “any relish of 
salvation,” without generosity, virtue, or syiy pretensions 
to it. We*have little sympathy for Hlipm, and no respect 
at all. But we have every sfu^ of good-will to's^rds 
Farquhar’s heroes, who have as many peccadilloes h 
answer, for^ and play ijs many r?)gue’s tricks, but are 
hohest fellows at bottom. 1 know little other difl’erence 
botweem these two capital writers and copyists of nature, 
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than that Fnrquhar’s nature is the bettov natuK; of the 
two. We seem to like both the author atid his favgurites. 
He has humour, character, and invention in common 
with the other, with a mpe unaffected gaiety and spirit 
of enjoyment, which overflows and sparkles in all hb does. 
He makes us laugh frora^ pleasure oftener than from 
malice. He somewhere prides himself in having intro- 
ducal on the stage the class of comic heroes hero spoken 
of, which has since become a ‘standard chdracter, atid 
which represents the warm-hearted, rattle-brained, thought¬ 
less, high-spirited young fellow, who floats on the b,ack 
of his misfortunes without repining, who forfeits nppeai-- 
ances, but saves his honour; and ho gives us to under¬ 
stand that it was his own. He did not need to be 
ashamed of it. Indeed there is internal evidence that 
this sort of character is his own, for it pervades his works 
generally, and is the moving spirit that informal them, 
^lis comedies have on this account probably a greater 
appearance of truth and nature than almost any others. 
His incidents succeed one hnother p-vith rapidity, but 
without premeditation; hi.s wit is easy and spontaneous; 
his stylo animated, unembarrassed, and flowing; his 
characters full of life and .spirit, and never overstrained 
so ns to “ o’erstep ^the modesty of nature,” though they 
sometimes, from haste and carelessness, seem left in a 
crude, unfinished state.* There is a constant ebullition 
of §ay, laughing invention, cordial good humour, and fine 
animal spifits, in his writyvgs. 

Of the four writers here clAssed together, wo should 
perhaps have oourted Congreve’s acquaintance most, for 
his wit and the elcgdnco of his, manners; Wycherley's, 
for his sense and observation on human nature; Van¬ 
brugh’s, for hia power of farcical description and telling 
a story; Farquhar’s, for the plear.nre of his tociety, and 
the love of good fellowship. His fine gentlemen are not 
gentlemen of fortune and fashion, like those in Congreve; 
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bnt are ilWher “.God Almighty’s gontlemon.” His valets 
are go*! fellows! even his ehambermaids arc sorao of 
them disinterested and sincere. But his fine ladies, it 
must bo allowed, are not so amjablo, so witty, or accom- 
pHshedJ as those, in Cougrovo. Perhaps they both de¬ 
scribed women in high life js they found them: Con- 
grevo took their conversation, Farquhar thoir conduct. 
In the way of fa|hionablo vice and petrifying affectation, 
tlwro is noBiiug to come up to his ‘ Lady Lurewcll,’ in 
the ‘ Trip to the Jubilee.’ She by no means makes good 
Mr. Burke’s courtly and chivalrous observation, that tho 
evil of vice consists principally in its want of refinement; 
and one benefit of the dramatic exhibition of such cha¬ 
racters is, that they overturn false maxims of morality, 
and settle accounts fairly and satisfactorily between 
theory and practice. Her lover. Colonel Standard, is 
indeed *n awkward incumbrance upon so fine a lady:, it 
was a character that the poet did not like; and ho has 
merely sketche(^him in, leaving him to answer for him- 
self^as well as ho '<)ul(>, which is but badly. We have 
no suspicion, cither from his conduct, or from any hint 
drojrpcd by accident, that ho is the first seducer and tho 
possessor of the virgin affections of Lady Lurewell. Tho 
double transformation of this virago §'om vice to virtue, 
and from virtue to vice again, her plausible pretensions 
and artful wiles, l*er violent temper and dissolute passions, 
show a thonfligh knowledge of tho effects both of nature 
and habit jn making up hum^ character. Farquhar’s 
own heedless turn for gallantry would bo likely to throw 
him upon such a character; and his goodness of heart 
and sincerity of disposition would‘teach him to expose 
its wanton duplicity anct gilded*lettonnoss. EurewoH js 
almost as abandoned a character a| Olivia in tho ‘ Plain 
Dealoy.;’ bilt the indignation excited against her is of a 
css serious and tragic cast. Her peevish ^isgust and 
iffectod^iqrror at gverything that comes near her, form a ■ 
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very edifying pieture. Her dissatisfaction and -itinni are 
not mere airs and graces worn for fashion’s sake; but 
are real and tormenting inmates of her breast, arising 
•from a surfeit of pleasure,, and the consciousness of guilt. 
All that is' hateful in the caprice, ill humour,’’ spite, 
Jtattlmr, folly, impudence, apd affectation of the complete 
woman of quality, is contained in tho scene between her 
and her servants in tho first act. Tho depravity would 
be intolerable, even in imagiuatibn, if the wthkness w'>ro 
not ludicrous in tho extreme. It shows, in tho highest 
degree, the power of circumstances and example to pervert 
tlie understanding, tho imagination, and even tho senses. 
The manner in which tho character of the gay, wild, 
free-hearted, but not altogether profligate or unfeeling 
Sir Harry Wildair, is played off against tho designing, 
vindictive, imperious, uncontrollable, and unreasonable 
humours of Lurcwell, in the scene where sho tries to 
convince him of his wife’s infidelity, while he stops his 
ears to her pretended proofs, is not surpassed in modern 
comedy. I shall give it hero'':— . 

“ Wildair. Now, flcar iiunlain, I have seeurM ray brother, you 
have dispos’d of tlic colonel and wc’II rail at love till we ha’n’t a 
word more to say. 

Ltirewell. Ay, Sir I^arry. I’ieiisc to sit a little. Sir. You must 
kiiosv I'm in a strange immour of ajiing you some questions. How 
di<l you like your lady, pra.'c Sir .. 

y^ild. lyiko her I Ha, ha. ha. So very well, faith, that for her 
very sake I’m in love with every woman I meet. 

Lure. And did matrimony pk'ase you e.xtremely? 

Wild. So very much, that if polygdiuy were allow’d, I would have 
a new wife every day. 

Lure. Oh, Sir Harry 1 JJiis *8 raillery. But your serimis thoughts 
upon the matter, pray.’’ ^ 

yUd. Why then, MadanS to give jou my true sentiments of 
wedlock: I had a lady that I married by chance, sho was virtuous 
by chance, and I lov’d Ifer by great,chance. Natsre gave her 
brauty, education an air; and fortune threw a young fellow-of 
five-and-twen'y in her lap. 1 courted her all day, .lov’d her all 
night; she was my mistress one day, and my wife another? I found 
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• • 

111 one 1^.0 varit^fy oi a iiiousand, and the very con^emcut uf 
marriage gave mo tko pleasure of change. 

Lure. And she was very virtuous. 

Wild. Look ye, Madam, you kuow she was beautiful. Slie liad 
gocal nature about lier moutb, the imile of beauty in her ehtekai 
^avklitig wit in liijr forehead, and sprightly love in Her eyes. 

Lure. Pshaw! I knew Inr voiy well; the woman was well 
enough. Eat you don’t answer luf question, Sir. 

Wild. So, Madam, ns I told you before, she was young and 
beautiful, I was rijb and vigorous; my estate gave a lustre to my 
.«Vo, and a sVing to our enjoyment; round, like the ring tli.it made 
us one, our golden pleasures circled without end. 

Lure. Golden pleasures! Golden fiddlesticks. What d’ye tell 
mo of your cantmg stuff'? Was sho vii tuous, I say'? 

Wild. Ready to burst witii envy; but I will torment tliee a little. 
[Aside.] So, Madam, I pow<ler’d to pleiise lier, slio dress’d to engage 
mo; we toy’d away the morning in amorous nonsense, loll’d away 
the evening in the park or tho playliouso, and all the night- 
hem 1 

Lure. Look ye. Sir, answer my question, or I shall take it ill. 

WiM Then, Madam, tliere was never such a pattern of unity. 
Her wants were still prevented by my supplies; my own heart 
wliispcr’d me her desires, ’cause slie lierself ivas there; no con¬ 
tention ever rosc,*liut^ho (],car strife of who should most oblige: no 
noRo about autlmrity; for neither would stoop to command, ’cause 
both ‘thought it glory to obey. 

jMre. Stuff’! stuff’! stuff! I won’t^bolievc a word on’t. 

Wild. Ha, ha, ha. Then, Madam, wo never felt tho yoke of 
nuitriraony, because our inclinations made us one—a power superior 
to tho forms of wedlock. The marriago forch hiul lost its weaker 
light in the brigbj; flame of mutualj,lovo that join’d our hearts 
before; then— 

Lure. Hold, hold, Sir; I cannot bear it | Sir Hany, Pm affroflted 

Wild. Ha, ha, ha. Afl’ronted 1 • • 

Lure. Ydk, Sir; ’tis an all’ront to any woman to hear anotlicr 
commended; and . will resent it. In short. Sir Harry, your wife 
was a— , • 

Wild. Buz, Madam—no detraction, rtl tell you what sho was. 
So much an angel in her conduct, tliSt«though I saw «nother,in her 
arms, I should have thought the dovil had rais’d the pliantom, 4nd' 
my more conscious reason had given myseyes tho lie. 

.Lure. Very well 1 Then I a’n’t to bo believ’d, it soems. But, 
d’ye hear, Sir? , 

Wildf Njjy, Madijiu, do you hear 1 I tell you, ’tis not in the 

1 2 
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power of malico to east a blot upon lior fame p and though the 
vanity of our sex, and the envy of yours, conspir’d both ngaigst her 
honour, 1 would not hoar a syllable. [Sfopping liii can. 

Imre. Why then, as I hope to breathe, you shall hear it. The 
[ficturo I the picture I the pictiuo I IBaiding dkmd. 

ir«H. Kan, tan, tan. A pistol-bullet from ear to car. 

Lure. That ))icturo which yoij had just now from the French 
marquis for a thousand pound; that very picture did your very 
virtuous wife send to the marquis as a pledge of her very virtuous 
and dying affection. So that you are troth robbll of your honour 
and cheated of your money. ' [Afot®. 

WUd. Louder, louder, lladam. 

Imre. I toll you. Sir, your wife was a jilt; I know it. I’ll swear 
it.—She virtuous! She was a devil I 

Wild. [Sings.] Tal, al, dcral. 

Lure, Was ever the like seen! lie won’t hear mo. I burst with 
malice, and now ha won’t mind me! Won’t you hear mo yet? 

li'if j. No, no. Madam. 

Lure. Nay, then I can’t tear it. [Kursts out a crying.] Sir, 1 
must say that you’re an uirwoi-thy persoit, to use a woman of quality 
at this rate, when she has her heart full of malice; I doi'di kiiow 
but it may make me miscarry. Sir, I srry again and agirin, that she 
was no better than .one of us, and I know it; I jiavc seen it with 
my eyes, so I have. 

Wild. Good hcav'ns deliver me, I boscecii thee. How shah I 
’scape I 

Lure. Will you hear me yc(_? Dear Sir Harry, do but hear m.e; 
I’m longing to speak. 

Wild. Oh! I have it.—Hush, hush, hush. 

Lure. Eli! what's the'matter? 

Wild. A mouse I a mouse a mouse I 

Lfire. Where? where? where? 

'X’our [retticoats, your petticoats, Madam. [Lurewell sltrieht 
and runs.] G my head I I wat^ never worsted by a woman before. 
But I have heard so much to know»tlio marquis to be a villain. 
[Knocking.] Nay, then, I must run for’t. [Kiius out, and relume.] 
The entry is stopt by a ch^ir coming tn; and something.there is in 
that chair that I will discover, if I can £ud a place to hide myself. 
[Goes to the closet door.] Fast IT have keys about me for most locks 
aboTit St. James's. Let me see. [Tries one key.] No, no; this 
opens my Lady Flanthom’s%aok-door. fTries anof/ier.] Nor this; 
this is the key to my Lady Stakeall’s garden. [Tries a third^ Ay, 
ay, this does it,ffaith. [Goes into the cioset.]” 

Thp dialogue between Cherry and Archer, in the ‘ Beaux’ 
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Stratn^m,’ i» wBich she repeats her well conned love 
catechism, is as good as this, but not so fit to bo repeated 
anywhere but on the stage. The ‘ Beaux’ Stratagem ’ is the 
best of his plays, as a wholo <5 infinitely lively, bustling, 
and full of point and interest. The assumed disguise of 
tho two ..principal character*. Archer and Aimwell, is a 
perpetual amusement to the mind. Scrub is an indis¬ 
pensable ajipeiijlage to a country gentleman’s kitchen, and 
8,h exquisite confidant for tho secrets of young ladies. 
Tho ‘ Recruiting Officer ’ is not one of Farquhar’s best 
comedies, though it is light and entertaining. It contains 
chiefly sketches and hints of characters, and the conclusion 
of tho plot is rather lame. He informs us, in the dedica¬ 
tion to the published play, that it was founded on some 
local and personal circumstances that happened in Shrop¬ 
shire, where ho was himself a recruiting officer; and it 
scera8*not unlikely that most of the scones actually took 
place at tho foot of the Wrekin.. Tho ‘ Inconstant ’ is much 
superior to it Tho romantic interest and impressive 
cniastropho of thi^’play I thought had been borrowed from 
tho tnore poetical and tragedy-practised muse of Beaumont 
avd Flctclier; but I find they,are taken from an actual 
circumstance which took place, in tho author’s knowledge, 
at Paris. Ilis other pieces, ‘ Love *id a Bottle,’ and the 
‘ Twin Rivals,’ ,are not on a pa^ with these; and are no 
longer in jiosscssion of tho stage. The public are, ^fter 
all, not the worst judges. Farqnhar’s ‘ Letters/ prefixed to 
tho collection of his playf, ar^'lively, good-humoured, and 
sensible; and contain, among other things, an admirable 
exposition of tho futility of tho dramatic'unities of time 
and place. This criticism prepedo^ Dennis’s^ remarks on 
that subject, in his ‘ Strictures onlHr, Addison’s Cato";’ and*' 
completelj anticipates all that Dj. Johnson has urged so 
unanswerably on the "subject, in his preface to ‘ Shak- 
speareJ » 

Wo may date <;he decline of EngljjSh comedy frqjn the 
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time of Farquliar. For this soreral causes might bo 
assigned in the political and moral changes of tho 'times; 
but among other minor ones, Jeremy Collier, in his ‘ View 
(If tho English Stage,’ frigistened tho poets, and did all ho 
could to spoil tho stage, by pretending to reform it: 
that is, by making it an echo of tho pulpit, instead of a 
reflection of the manners of the world. Ho complains 
bitterly of the profanoness of the .stage; rnd ^s for fining 
the actors for every oatli they utter, to put an end to the 
practice; as if common swearing had been an invention of 
the poets and stage-players. Ho c.annot endure that the 
fine gentlemen drink, and tho fine ladies intrigue, in the 
scenes of Congreve and Wycherley, when things so con¬ 
trary to law and gospel happened nowhere else. Ho is 
vehement against duelling, as a barbarous custom of 
which tlio example is suffered with impunity nowlicrc but 
on the stage. He is sliocked at the number of fortunes 
that arc irreparably ruined by the vice of gaming on tho 
boards of the theatres, lie seems to think that every 
breach of tho ten commandments begms and ends there. 
He complains that tho tamo husbands of his time are 
laughed at on the stage, and tliat tlio successful gallants 
triumph, which was without precedent cither in tho city 
or the court. He u.ies not think it enough that tho stage 
“ shows vice its own imago, scom its own feature,” unless 
they are damned at the same instant, and carried off (like 
Hon Juan),by real devils to tho infernal regions, before 
the faces of the spectators, jit scorns that Che author 
would have been contented to be present at a comedy or 
a farce, like a ’’Father Inquisitor, if there wasi to be an 
auto da fe a{ tho end, to burn both tho actors and the poet, 
Tiiis^sour, nonjuring critic has a great liorror and repug¬ 
nance at poor human nature, in nearly all its shapes; of 
the existence of which he appears only to be aware through 
the stage: end this he considers ns tho only exception to 
the practice of piety, and the performitnco of the whole 
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duty of**man;.and seems fully convinced, that if this 
nuisaase were abdted, the whole world would be regulated 
according to the creed and the catechism. This is a 
strange blindness and infatuaiioni He forgets, in hi» 
(fverh&ted zoal» two things: First, That the stage must 
be copied from real life, that the manners represented 
there must exist elsewhere, and “ denote a foregone con¬ 
clusion,” to satisfy common sense. Secondly, That the 
stage cannt)t shock common decency, according to the 
notions that prevail of it in any age or country, because 
the exhibition is public. If the pulpit, for instance, had 
banished all vice and imperfection from the world, as our 
critic would suppose, we should not have seen the offensive 
reflection of them on the stage, which ho resents as an 
affront to the cloth, and an outrage on religion. On the 
contrary, with such a sweeping reformation as this theory 
implies, the ofSce of the preacher, as well as of the 
player, would bo gone; and if the common peccadilloes of 
lying, swearing, intriguing, fighting, dsinking, gaming, 
anj other such obnoxious dramatic common-places, were 
onc^ fairly got rid of in reality, noithor the comic poet 
wjuld be able to laugh at them on the stage, nor our 
good-natured author to consign them over to damnation 
elsewhere. The work is, however, yritten with ability, 
and did much mischief; it produced those do-me-good, 
lack-a-daisical, whining, make-b^liove comedies in the 
next ago (^oh as Steele’s ‘ Conscious Lovers,’ and othflrs), 
which ar^ enough to set one t<%sleep, and wherS the author 
tries in vain to bo merry *and wise in the same breath; in 
which the^ utmost stretch of licentiousness goes no farther 
than the gallant’s being suspected of keeping a mistress, 
and the highest proof of coura^» is given in his refusing^ 
to accept a challenge. 

_ In dookmg into the old editions of the comedies of the 
last age, I find the names of the best actors of those times, 
of whdm.scarcelj; any record is left but in Colley Cibber’s 
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Life, and the monument to Mrs. OldSeRin Wefotnjinster 
Abbey; which Voltaire reckons among the proofa,of the 
liberality, wisdom, and politeness of the English na¬ 
tion „ 

“ Let no ruJo hand deface it, 

And its forlorn Mo jaeet.’ 

bors, after their deaths, live in their workj; players 
only in their epitaphs and the breath of common tradition. 
They “die and leave the world no copy.” Their un¬ 
certain popularity is as short-lived as it is dazzling; 
and in a few ycara nothing is known of them but that 
they were. 
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LECTURE V. 

Ol^TUE PEKIOMOAL ESSAYISTS. 

Tlie proper study of mankind is man.” 

I NOW come to speak of that sort of writing which has 
been so successfully cultivated in this country by our 
periodical Essayists, and wliich consists in applying the 
talents and resources of the mind to all that mixed mass 
of human affairs, which, though not included under the 
head ofjiny regular art, science, or profe.ssion, falls under 
the cognizance of the writer, and “comes home to the 
business and bosoms of men.” ' , 

^ Quicqmd agiunt hominfs nostri farrago libclli, 

is thftgencral motto of this do 2 mrtmcnt of literature. It 
doqp not treat of minerals or ^rssils, of the virtues of 
plants, or the influenco of jdanets; it does not meddle 
with forms of belief or systems of philosophy, nor launch 
into the. world of spiritual existences; but it nmkes 
familiar with the world of men and women, records th|ir 
actions, assigns their motives, exhibits their whims, cha¬ 
racterises tlieir pursuits ii^ all liieir singular and endless 
variety, ridicules their absurdities, exposes their incon¬ 
sistencies, “ holds the mirror up to nature,"and shows the 
very age and body of tlio time,^its folm and jiressure 
takes minutes of our dress, air, •looks, words, thou^t*, 
and actions ^ shows us wliat wo arc^ and what we are not; 
pla^s the whole game df human life over before us, and 
by making us enlightened spectators of its many-colourcd 
scenes, enable^ us (if jwssible) to becomg tolerably reqfon 
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able agents in the one in which we" ha /e to fk-form a 
part. “ The act and practic part of life is thus made the 
mistress of our theoriqne.” It is the best and most 
'natural course of study. It is in morals and manners 
what the experimental is in natural philosophy, as opposed 
to the dogmatical method. It does not deal in sweeping 
clauses of proscription and anathema, but in nice distinc¬ 
tions and liberal constructions. It makes up its general 
accounts from details, its few theories from many fad's. 
It does not try to prove all black or all white as it wishes, 
but lays on the intermediate colours (and most of them 
not unpleasing ones), as it finds them blended with “ the 
web of our life, which is of a mingled yarn, good and ill 
together.” It inquires what human life is and has been, 
to show what it ought to be. It follows it into courts 
and camps, into town and country, into rustic sports or 
learned disputations, into the various shades of prejudice 
or ignorance, of refinement or barbarism, into its private 
haunts or public pageants, into its weakrosscs and little¬ 
nesses, its professions and its practiccb: before it pretends 
to distinguish right from wrong, or one thing, from 
another. How, indeed, should it do so otherwise ? , 

“ Quid sit pulchruin, quid turiw, quid utile, quid non, 

Plenius et mdius Chrysippo et Cnmtore dioit,” 

The writers I speak of arc, if not moral philosophers, 
moral historians, and that’s bettor: or if tliey are both, 
they found the one character upon the other; their pre¬ 
mises precede their conclusionr ; and we put faith in their 
testimony, for we know that it is true. 

Montaigne was the first person who in his ‘ Essays ’ led 
the way to this kind of writing among the moderns. The 
great merit of Montaigne, then, was that he may be said 
to have been the firs^ who had the courage to say as an 
author what he felt as a man. And as courage is 
generally the effect of conscious strength, ho was probably 
led- to do so by the richness, truth and fo’;ce of his own 



observations on tpots and men. He was, in tbo truest 
sense, man of original mind ; that is, he had the power 
of looking at things for himself, or as they really were, 
insteadj3f blindly trusting to, afld fondly reputing what' 
others told him that they were. Ho got rid of the go-cart 
of prejudice and affectation, wifli tho learned lumber that 
follows at their heels, because he could do without them. 
In taking up^his «i)en ho did not set up for a philosopher, 
"vilt, orator, or moralist, but lio became all these by merely 
daring to tell us whatever passed through his mind, in its 
naked simplicity and force, that he thought anyways 
worth communicating. He did not, in tho abstract 
character of an author, undertake to say all that could bo 
said upon a subject, but what in his capacity as an 
inquirer after truth he happened to know about it. He 
was neither a pedant nor a bigot. Ho neither supposed 
that ho Was bound to know all things, nor that all things < 
were bound to conform to what the had fancied or would 
have them to be. In treating of men and manners, ho 
spoke of them as Ife found them, not according to pre- 
concoiwed notions and abstract dogmas; and he began by 
teaohing us what he himself was. • In criticising books he 
did not compare them with rules and systems, but told us 
what he saw to like or dislike in thenff He did not take 
his standard of encollencc “ according to an exact scale” 
of Ari8totle,^r fall out with a work that was good ftir 
anything, because “ not one of tho angles at the four 
corners was a right one.”* Ho* was, in a word, the first 
author who was not a bookmaker, and who wrote not to 
make convwts of others to establi^ed creeds and pre¬ 
judices, but to satisfy his bwn mipd of t^e truth,of things. 
In this respect wo know* not which to be most charmed 
with, the author or the man. The»e is an inexpressible 
finnkness and sincerity,’as well as power, in what he 
writes. ,Therc is no attempt at imposition or cAicealment, 
no juggling tqcks*or solemn mouthinj^ no laboured»at- 
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tempts at proving himself always ih the right, ftnd every¬ 
body else in the wrong; ho says what is uppermost, lays, 
o^n what floats at the top or the bottom of his mind, and 
deserves Pope’s characto>- of him, whore ho professes to 

“-pour out all as plain ’ 

As downright ShippAi, qr as old Montaigne.”’■ 

He does not converse with ns like a pedagogue with his 
pnpil, whom he wishes to make os great a, blockhead os 
himself, but like a philosopher and friend who has paslea 
through life with thought and observation, a ad is willing 
to enable otliers to pass through it with pleasure and 
profit. A writer of this stamp, I confess, ppcars to me 
as much superior to a common bookworm, i s a library of 
real books is superior to a mere bookcase, painted and 
lettered on the outside with the names of celebrated works. 
As he was the first to attempt this new way of writing, so 
the same strong natural impulse whicli prompted the un¬ 
dertaking, carried him te the end of his career. The same 
force and honesty of miud jvhich urged iiim to throw off 
the shackles of custom and prejudice, wcmld enabler- him 
to complete his triumph over them. lie has left little for 
his successors to achieve in the way of just and original 
speculation on human life. Nearly all the thinking of 
the two last centuties of that kind which the French de¬ 
nominate morale ohseri^trice, is to bo found in Montaigne’s 
‘ Kssays;’ there is the germ, at least, and g(picrally much 
more. He sowed the seed and cleared away the rubbish, 
even where others have Aapedr the fruit, or cultivated and 
decorated the soil to a greater degree of nicety and per¬ 
fection. There is np one to whom the old Latin adage is 
more applicable than to-Montafgno, “ Pereant isli qui ante 
bos nostra dixerunt." There Ifas been no new impulse 
given to thought since his time. Among the specimens 
of criticisms on authors which ho has left us, are those on 

• \Vby rtpo sliould say in reference to him, “ Or more wise ■ 
Clurron,” is not easy to detennina 
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Virgil, Otid, and Boccaccio, in the account of books 
which ho thinks worth reading, or (which is the same 
thing) which he finds he can read in his old age, and 
which may be reckoned among the few criticisms which 
are'worfh resding«at any age.* * 

• Montaigne’s ‘ Essays ’ wore t#anslatcd into English by 
Charles Cotton, who was one of the wits and poets of the 
ago of Charles H ; and Lord Halifax, one of the noble 
verities of that day, declared it to bo “ the book in the 
world he was the best pleased with.” This mode of 
familiar essay-writing, free from the trammels of the 
schools, and the airs of professed authorship, was succcss- 

* As an instanco of liia general power of reasoning, I shall give 
his chapter entitled ‘ One hfan’s I’rofit is another’s Loss,’ in which 
lie h.as nearly anticipated Mandevillc’s celebrated paradox of private 
vices being public benefits;— 

“ Demades, the Athenian, condemned a fellow-citizen, who fur- 
nishedWl'unerals, for demanding too great a price for his goods: 
and if he got an estate, it must be by the death of a great many 
people: but I thin^ it a sentence ill-grounded, •forasmuch as no 
profit ^an be made but«it the cxilbnse of some other person, and 
that every kind of gain is by that rule liable to lie condemned. The 
tradesmfin thrives by the debauchery of youth, and the farmer by 
the (Jearuessof corn; the architect bytlio ruin of buildings; tho 
officers of justice by quarrels and law-suita; nay, even the honour 
and function of divines is owing to our moi^ility and vices. No 
physician takes pleasure in tho health even of his best friends, said 
the ancient Greek comediiin, nor soldier iif the peace of his country; 
and so of the |pst. And, what is yet worse, let every one b^t 
examine his own heart, and he will find that his private wishes 
spring and grgw up at tho expenso dk k)mo other person. Upon 
which consideration this thougl?t came into my head, that nature 
docs not hereby deviate from her general policy; forjhe naturalists 
hold, that thedrirth, nourishment, and increase of any one thing is 
the decay and corruption of anSther; , 

“Nam qmdeunque «m'« mtitatum finibut exit, 

Cmtirmajioc mart eet iUiut, quad fuH ante. i. o. 

. For what from its own confines chang’d doth pass. 

Is straight tho death of what before it was.” • 

Vol. I. Chap. xxi. 
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fully imitated, about the same time, by Covvl(fy and Sir 
William Temple, in their miscellancofis ‘ Essays,’ which ^ 
are very agreeable and learned talking upon paper. Lord 
Shaftesbury, on the contrary, who aimed at the same easy, 
degage mode of communicating his thoughts to thb wofld, 
has quite spoiled his matt'r, which is sometimes valuable^ 
by his manner, in which he carries a certain flaunting, 
flowery, figurative, flirting stylo of amicable condescension 
to the reader, to an excess more tantalising flian the m«si-> 
starched and ridiculous formality of the age of James I. 
There is nothing so tormenting as the affectation of ease 
and freedom from affectation. 

The ice being thus thawed, and the barrier that kept 
authors at a distance from common souse and feeling 
broken through, the transition was not ditficult from Mon¬ 
taigne and his imitators to our Periodical Essayists. 
These last applied the same unrestrained expr'ssion of 
their thoughts to the more immediate and passing scenes 
of life, to temporary and local mattersand in order to 
discharge the invidious ofliefi of GcnscT Morum more fi;eoly, 
and with loss responsibility, assumed some fictitioijs and 
humorous disguise, which, however, in a great degree 
corresponded to tlieir own peculiar habits and character. 
By thus concealing their own name and person under the 
title of the ‘ Tatler,’ ‘ Spectator,’ &(J., they were enabled to 
inform us more fully of what was passing in the world, 
while the dramatic contrast and ironical poiht of view to 
which the whole is subj Cted^ added a greater liveliness 
and ‘pigmney to the descriptions. The philosopher and 
wit hero commences newsmonger, makes himself master of 
“ the perfect spy o’ ih’ time,” and from his various walks 
and; turns 'through life, inngs home little curious specimens 
of the humours, opinions, and manners of his contem¬ 
poraries, ns the botanist brings Lome different plants and 
weeds, or the mineralogist different shells and fossils, to 
illustrate their several theories, and be useful to iuankind. 
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Tho ffrst of tihe^ papers that was attempted iu this 
country was set nf by Steele in the beginning of the last 
century; and of all our Periodical Essayists, tho Taller 
(for that was the name ho assunjcd) has always appeared 
to*me fto most amusing and agreeable. Montjfigne, whom 
4 have proposed to consider as/the father of this kind of 
personal authorship among tho moderns, in which tho 
reader is admitted behind tho curtain, and sits down with 
tfe writer Jh his gown and slippers, was a most meg- 
nanimous and undisguised egotist; but Isaac Bickerstaff, 
Esq., was tho more disinterested gossip of tho two. Tho 
French author is contented to describe tho peculiarities of 
iis own mind and constitution, which he docs with n 
iopious and unsparing hand. Tho English journalist 
;ood-naturedly lets you into tho secret both of his own 
affairs and those of others. A young lady, on the other 
side Temple Bar, cannot bo seen at her glass for half a 
day together, but Mr. Bickerstaff’ takes due notice of it; 
and ho has tho first intelligence of tlio symptoms of the 
belief passion appearing fin any young gentleman at tho 
West-end of the town. The departures and arrivals of 
widows with handsome jointures, either to bury their grief 
in tile country, or to procure a second husband in town, 
are punctually recorded in his pagesi He is well ac¬ 
quainted with tho celebrated beauties of tho preceding ago 
at the court of Charles II.; and the old gentleman (as ho 
feigns himse'if) often grows romantic in recounting “ the 
disastrous strokes which his youth suffered” from the 
glances of their bright eyes, and their unaccountable 
caprices. In particular, he dwells with a secoet satisfaction 
on the recollection of one. of his mistresses, who loft him 
for a richer rival, and .whoso ccfiistant reproach to 'hev 
husband, on occasion of any quarrel between them, was, 
“I, thaVmight have raairied the famous Mr. Bickerstaff, 
to be treated in this manner I” The club at thp Trumpet 
' consists bfm set of^iorsons almost as well worth kunwinn 
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as himself. The cavalcade of the justice of the ifeaco, the 
knight of the shire, the country squire, and the* young 
gentleman, his nephew, who came to wait on him at his 
'chambers, in such form and ceremony, seem not to have 
settled the order of their precedence to this hour and’I 
should hope that the upliolsteror and Ids companions, who' 
used to sun themselves in the Green Park, and who broke 
their rest and fortunes to maintain the balance of power 
in Europe, stand as fair a chance for immort^ity as soKfJ" 
modern politicians. Mr. Bickerstaff himself is a gontleirtac 
and a scholar, a humorist, and a man of the world ; with 
a great deal of nice easy mivete about him. If ho walks 
out and is caught in a shower of rain, ho makes amends 
for this unlucky accident by a criticism on tho shower in 
‘ Virgil,’ and concludes with a burlesque copy of verses 
on a city shower. He entertains us, when ho dates from 
his own apartments, with a quotation from Plutarch, or a 
moral reflection: from tho Grecian cofiee-houso, with 
politics; and from Will’s or tho Temple, with the poets 
and players, the beaux and men of wit and pleasure aj^out 
town. In reading tho pages of tho ‘Tatler,’ wo segm as 
if suddenly carried baclj to tho age of Queen Anne^ of 
Soupeos and full-bottomed periwigs. Tho whole appear¬ 
ance of our dress* and manners undergoes a delightful 
metamorphosis. Tho beaux and tho belles are of a quite 
different species from what they arc at present; we dis¬ 
tinguish the dappers, the smarts, and the prkty fellows, 
as they pass by Mr. Lilly’-J shqp-windows in the Strand; 
wo are introduced to Betterton and Mrs. Oldfield behind 
tho scenes; are made familiar with the persons and per¬ 
formances of Will Estcourt or Tom Dm-fey ; wo listen to 
»dispute at a tavern on the merits of tho Duke of Marl¬ 
borough or Marshol T,urcnno; or are present at tho first 
rehearsal of a play by Vanbrugh, or the reading of a qew 
poem by Jlr. Pope. The privilege of thus virtually 
No. 125. * 
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transporting ouBgolvtss to past times is even greater than 
that o£ visiting distant plaees in reality. London, a 
hundred years ago, would bo much better worth seeing 
than Paris at the present moment. 

It will be said,, that all this is to be found. In the same 
nr a greater degree, in the ‘ Spectator.’ For myself, I do 
not think so; or at least, there is in the last work a much 
greater proportiqp of commonplace matter. I have, on 
4&!S account%lways preferred the ‘Tatlor’ to the ‘Spec¬ 
tator.’ Whether it is owing to my having been earlier or 
better acquainted with the one than the other, my pleasure 
in reading these two admirable works is not in proportion 
to their comparative reputation. The ‘ Tatler ’ contains 
only half the number of volumes, and, I will venture to 
say, nearly an equal quantity of sterling wit and sense. 
“ The first sprightly runnings ” are there: it has more of 
the original spirit, more of the freshness and stamp of 
nature. The indications of character and strokes of 
humour are moi^ true and frequent; tho reflections that 
snggpst themselves 1Si'iso*moro from tho occasion, and are 
less sjjun out into regular dissertations. They are more 
like^the remarks which occur in sjnsiblo conversation, and 
loss like a lecture. Something is left to tho understanding 
of the reader. Steele seems to have gimo into his closet 
chiefly to set down what ho ol^surved out of doora 
Addison seems to have spent most of his time in lys 
study, and to have spun out and wire-drawn the hints, 
which he borrowed from Sjeclel*’or took from nature, to 
the utmost. I am far from wishing to depreciate Addison’s 
talents, but } am anxious to do justice to Stdhle, who was, 
I think, upon the whole a less aidificihl and more original 
writer. The humorous idescriptidhs of Steele resemble' 
loose sketche|, or fragments of a compdy; those of Addison 
are,rather comments or ingenious paraphrases on the 
genuine text. The characters of the club, not «nly in the 
‘ Tatler,** bnt ip the ‘ Spectator,’ were drawn by SteiJe. 
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That of Sit Roger dc Covorlcy is amojig tbe*numbor. 
Addison bas, bowevcr, gained bimself'iminortal Jiononr 
by bis manner of filling up tins last cbaracter. Wbo is 
'tbere that can forget, or j)o insensible to, the inimitable 
nameless graces and varied traits of nature and-of old 
English character in it: tc bis unpretending virtues and 
amiable weaknesses: to bis modesty, generosity, hos¬ 
pitality, and eccentric whims; to the rcs^iect of bis neigh¬ 
bours, and the affection of his domestics: to bis wayward 
hopeless, secret passion for bis fair enemy, the widow, in 
which there is more of real romance and trim delicacy 
than in a thousand talcs of kiiigbt-crraiitry (we perceive 
tbo hectic flush of his chock, the faltering of his tongue 
in speaking of her bewitching airs and “ the whiteness of 
her hand ”); to the havoc he makes among tho game in 
his neighbourhood: to his speech from the bench, to show 
tho Spectator what is thought of him in the country; 
to his unwillingness to b,e put up as a sign-post, and his 
having his own likeness turned into tho Saracen’s head ; 
to his gentle reproof of tho baggage f a gipsy that tolls 
him “ he has a widow in his line of life to his doubts 
as to the existence of witchcraft, and protection of reputed 
witches: to his account of tho family pictures, and'* his 
choice of a chaph in: to his falling asleep at church, and 
his reproof of John Williams, as soon as he recovered 
fjom his nap, for talking in sermon-time. The characters 
of Will Wimble and Will Honeycomb aio not a whit 
behind thoii' friend. Sir doger, in delicacy and felicity. 
Tho delightful simplicity and good-humoured otficiousness 
in tho ono are set off by tho graceful affectation and 
courtly pretension in the other How long ’since I first 
‘beiamo acquainted with these tvyo characters in tho ‘ Spec¬ 
tator r What old-fashioned friends they seem, and yet I 
am not tired of them like so many other friends, nor they 
of me I -How airy those abstractions of the poet’s" pen 
stfcam over the dawn of our acquaintance with human" 
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life! how they glance their fairest colours on the prospect 
before.us! how pfiro they remain in it to the last, like tho 
rainbow in tho evening-cloud, which the rude hand of 
time and experience can neither^oil nor dissipate! WhaW 
a pity that we csymot find the reality, and y(?t if wo did, 
•the dream would bo over. I («nco thought I knew a Will 
Wimble,* and a Will Honoycomb,| but they turned out 
but indifferently^ tlio originals in tlio ‘ Specfeitor ’ still 
.^oad, word A>r word, tho same that they always did. Wo 
have only to turn to tho page, and find them where wn 
left them! Many of the most exquisite pieces in tho 
‘ Tatlcr,’ it is to bo observed, aro Addison’s, as tho ‘ Court 
of Honour ’ and the ‘ Personification of Musical Instru¬ 
ments,’ with almost all those papers that form regular sots 
or series. I do not know whether the picture of tlio 
family of an old college acquaintance, in tho ‘ Tatlor,’ 
who^e tiio children run to lot Mr. Biekcivstaff in at tho 
door, and where tlio one that loses tho race that way, 
turns back to tell tho father that he is some: with the 
nici^gradation of i*erednlity*in the little boy who is got 
into ‘ Guy of Warwick ’ and tho ‘ Seven Ch.aiupions,’ and 
who shakes his head at the improbability of ‘ iEsop’s 
FalJles,’ is Steele’s or Addison’s, though I believe it belongs 
to tho former. Tlie account of the ijvo sisters, one of 
whom held up her head higher than ordinary, from having 
on a pair of flowered garters, and tfiat of the married lady 
who complaHied to the ‘Tatlcr’ of the neglect of her 
husband, with her answers to %)mc home questions that 
were put to her, aro unquestionably Steele’s. If tho 
‘ Tatlor ’ is not inferior to tho ‘ Spectator ’ iss a record of 
manners and character, ii;is superior «to it in tho interest 

• ' * * * ’ 

• See Wheeler’s ‘ Dictionary of tho Noted Names of Fiction,’ 1866, 

art. Wimble.— JEd. • 

t Jlonoycomb was also one of tho names introduced into tlio 
‘ Spectator,’ and was at a later period adopted by Leigh Hunt, to 
whom tho'wijter hero flludes.— En. 
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of many of tho stories. ScToral of tSo kicidontl related 
there by Steele have never been surpassed in tho.heart¬ 
rending pathos of private distress. I might refer to those 
"of tho lover and his mistress, when tho theatre, in which 
they were, caught fire; of the bridegroom^ who by dhcidcHit 
kills his bride on the day Af their marriage; tho story of 
Mr. Eustace and his wife; and tho fine dream about his 
own mistress when a youth. What has given its superior 
reputation to tho ‘ Spectator,’ is tho greater ^avity of kr* 
pretensions, its moral dissertations and critical reasonings, 
by which I confess myself loss edified than by other things, 
which are thought more lightly of. Systems and opinions 
change, but nature is always true. It is tho moral and 
didactic tone of tho ‘ Spectator ’ which makes us apt to 
think of Addison (according to Mandoville’s sarcasm) as 
“ a pareon in a tic-wig.” Many of his moral Ess.ays arc, 
however, exquisitely beautiful and quite happyi Such 
arc the reflections on cheerfulness, those in Westminster 
Abbey, on the’Royal Exehango, and pwticularly some 
very affecting ones on the death of a young lady in- tho 
fourth volume. These, it must bo allowed, aro the per¬ 
fection of elegant soriujmizing. His critical Essays are 
not so good. I prefer Steele’s occasional selection of 
beautiful poetical' jiassagcs, without auy affectation of 
analysing their bcautic^, to Addison’s finer-spun theories 
'The best criticism in the ‘ Spectator,’ that on tho ‘ Car¬ 
toons of Raphael,’ of which Mr. Fuseli has availed himself 
with great spirit in his ‘ Ijecturcs,’ is by Steele.* I owed 
this acknowledgment to a writer who has so often put mo 
in good humour with myself, and everything about me, 
when few things else could, and when the tomes of casuistry 
and“ ecclesiastical history, with which the little duodecimo 

* The antithetical style and verbal paradoxes which iflurke was 
so fond of, in which tho epithet is a seeming contradiction to the 
substantive,'"such ns “proud submission and dignified obedience," 
ore, I think, first to be found in the ‘ Tatler.’.' 
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volumes of tho ‘ Taticr ’ were overwhelmed and surrounded, 
in tho Wy library to which I had access when a boy,* had 
tried their tranquillising effects upon mo in vain. I had^ 
not lon^ ago in my hands, by fav^»ur of a friend, an original 
copy of tho quarto f edition of^ tho ‘ Tatler,’ with a list of 
*thc subscribers. It is curious to sco some names there 
which wo should hardly think of (that of Sir Isaac Newton 
is among thjm), find also to observe the degree of interest 
■bicited by those of tho different persons, which is not 
determined according to the rules of tlic IIcr<alds’ College. 
One literary name lasts as long as a whole race of heroes 
and their descendants! Tlic ‘ Guardian,’ which followed 
tho ‘ Spectator,’ was, as may bo supposed, inferior to it. 

Tho dramatic and conversational turn which forms the 
distinguishing feature and greatest charm of tho ‘ Spec¬ 
tator’ and ‘Tatler,’ is quite lost in tho ‘Kambler’ by Dr. 
Johribon* There is no reflected light thrown on human 
life from an assumed character, ifor any djycct one from a 
display of tho^uthor’s^own, Tho ‘Tatler’ and‘Spec¬ 
tate! ’ are, as it wore, made up of notes and memorandums 
of the events and incidents of tho day, with finished 
stupes after nature, and characters fresh from tho life, 
which tho writer moralises upon, and tons to account os 
they come before him: the‘Eambler’*is a collection of 
moral Essays, or scholastic theses, «writtcn on sot subjects, 
and of whicl^tho individual characters and incidents avo 
merely artificial illustrations, brought in to gwo a pre¬ 
tended relief to tho dryncs* of didactic discussion. Tho 
‘ Eamblor ’ is a splendid and imposing comnion-placo book 
of general topics, and rhetorical dcc|pmntion on tho con¬ 
duct and business of huniau life. ^In this sense, tho(;e is 
hardly a reflection that hafl been suggested on such subjects 
which is not4o bo found in this celebrated work, and there 

* Probably bis father’s. See ‘ Memoirs of William Uazlitt,’ 1867, 
i. as.-Erf. 
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is, perhaps, hardly a reflection to he found in it which had 
not been already suggested and developed by some other 
author, or in the common course of conversation. Tho 
mass of intellectual wealth hero heaped together .is 
immense; but it is rather fcho result of gradual accumula-, 
tion, the produce of the general intellect labouring in tho 
mine of knowledge and reflection, than dug out of tho 
quarry, and dragged into the light by Iho industry and 
sagacity of a single mind. I am not hero saying that Dr. 
Johnson was a man without originality, compared with the 
ordinary run of men’s minds; but ho was not a man of 
original thought or genius, in the sense in which Mon¬ 
taigne or Lord Bacon was. Ho opened no now vein of 
precious ore, nor did he light upon any single pebbles of 
uncommon size and unrivalled lustre. We seldom meet 
with anything to “give us pause;” he docs not set us 
thinking for the first time. Ilis reflections present tlicm- 
sclvcs like reminiscences; do not disturb the ordinary 
march of our thoughts; arrest ovr atf,';nt'ton by the state¬ 
liness of their nppcar.anco and tho costliness of their garb, 
but pass on and mingle with the throng of our impressions. 
After closing the volhmes of tho ‘Rambler,’ thcib is 
nothing that wo remember as a new truth gained to tho 
mind, nothing indelibly stamped upon tho memory; nor is 
there any passage that/ we wish to turn to as embodying 
afiy known principle or observation with su^h force and 
beauty that justice can ^ply bo done to tho idea in the 
author’s own words. Such, fot instance, arc many of tho 
passages to bq found in Burke, which shine by their own 
light, belong to no class, have neither equal nor counter¬ 
part, and > of which W (0 say that no one but the author 
could have written them! There is neither the same 
boldness of design, nt>r mastery pf cxccutioil in Johnson. 
In the onCji^ tho spark of genius seems to have met with its 
congenial matter: tho shaft is sped; tho forked lightning ■ 
drosses up tho fi co of nature in ghostly imiles, and tho 
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loud thimder rd^s Ifar away from tho ruin that is made. 
Dr, Jcdinson’s stylo, on tho contrary, resembles rather the 
rumbling of mimic thunder at one of our tlieatres; and 
tho light ho throws upon a subject is like tho dazzling’ 
o^ect of phosphorus, or an ujnis fatuus of words. Thero 
is a wide difference, however, between perfect originality 
and perfect common-placo; neither ideas nor expressions 
are trite or vulgw beotiuse they arc not quite new. They 
are valuable, and ought to bo repeated, if they have not 
become quite common; and Jolmson’s style both of 
reasoning and imagery holds the middle rank between 
startling novelty and vapid common-phaco. Johnson has 
as much originality of thinking ns Addison; but then ho 
wants his familiarity of illustration, knowledge of cha¬ 
racter, and delightful humour. What most distinguishes 
Dr. Johnson from other writers is tho pomp and 
unifonitity of his stylo. All his periods .are cast in the 
same mould, are of tho same sko and shape, and conse¬ 
quently have Iktlo fitness to tho variety of things ho pro¬ 
fesses to treat 0 ? His suly'ccta arc familiar, but the 
author is always upon stills. Ho has neither case nor 
sinjplicity, and his efforts at playfulness, in part, remind 
one of tho linos in Milton;— 

7 

■ The elephant 

Te make them sport wreath'd hi^ prohoscis lithe.” 

His ‘ Letters from Correspondents,’ in partjcular, aro 
moro pompous and imwhjdy ttian what ho writes in his 
own person. This want of relaxation and variety of 
manner hast, I think, after the first effects W novelty and 
surprise wore over, been prejudicial td the matter. It takes 
from tho general power Kot only t8 please, but to insfruct. 
The monotcjiy of style produces aq apparent monotony of 
ideas. 'What is really "striking and valuable, is lost in 
tho vaiij ostentation and circumlocution of thosexpression; 
for when ‘we And* the same pains and pomp of di^ion 
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bestowed upon the most trifling as uflon (the mo A impor¬ 
tant parts of a sontenco or discoiu'so, we grow tired of 
distinguishing between pretension afid reality, and are 
disposed to eonfound the tinsel and bombast of the 
phrascolog/with want of weight in tho thoughts. '' Thds, 
from tho imposing and oraftilar nature of the stylo, people' 
are tempted at first to imagino that our author’s specula¬ 
tions arc all wisdom and profundity: tdl having found 
out their mistake in some instances, they suppose that theiw 
is nothing but commonplace in them, concealed under 
verbiage and pedantry; and in both they are wrong. The 
fault of Dr. Johnson’s stylo is, that it reduces all things to 
the same artificial and unmeaning level. It destroys all 
shades of difference, tho association between words and 
things. It is a perpetual paradox and innovation. He 
condescends to tho familiar till wo are ashamed of our 
interest in it: he expands tho little till it looks big. “ If 
he were to write a fable of little fishes,” as Goldsmith said , 
of him, “ ho wotdd make them speak like great whales.” 
We can no more distinguish'tho most’j'amiliar objects in 
his description of them, than we can a well-known face 
under a huge painted mask. Tho structure of his 
sentences, which was his own invention, and which has 
been generally imftatod since his time, is a species of 
rhyming in prose, whore one clause answers to another in 
measure and quantity, like the tagging of syllables at the 
end of a verso; tho close of tho period follows as mecha¬ 
nically as tho oscillatioir of p pendulum, tho sense is 
balanced with tho sound ; each sentence, revolving round 
its centre of gravity, is contained with itself like a 
couplet, and each paragraph forms itself into a stanza. 
Dr. Johnson is also a* complete balance-master in ‘the 
topics of morality. Ho never encourages hope, but he 
counteracts it by fear'; he never' elicits a truth, but he 
suggests some objection in answ’er to it. He seizes and 
alternately quits tho clue of reason, lest it rhould involve 
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him in flie labyrinths of endless error: ho wants confi- 
donco in himself and his follows. Ho dares not trust him¬ 
self with the immediate impressions of things, for fear of 
compromising his dignity; or fp.llow them into their con*’ 
sequences, for fear of committing his prejudices. His 
’timidity is the result, not of ignorance, but of morbid 
apprehension. “ He runs the great cii’clo, and is still at 
home.” No advance is made by his writings in any senti- 
went, or mo3e of reasoning. Out of the pale of established 
authority and received dogmas, all is sceptical, loose, and 
desultory: he seems in imagination to strengthen the 
dominion of prejudice, as he weakens and dissipates that 
of reason; and round the rock of faith and power, on the 
edge of which ho slumbers blindfold and uneasy, the 
waves and billows of uncertain and dangerous opinion 
roar and heave for evermore. His ‘ Eassclas ’ is the most 
melancholy and debilitating moral speculation that over , 
was put forth. Doubtful of thfl faculties of his mind, as 
of his organs ijf vision, Johnson trusted only to his fecl- 
ingo and his fear®, He culVivatcd a belief hi witches as 
an out-guard to the evidences of religion; and abused 
Mijton, and patronised Lauder, i;n spite of his aversion to 
his countrymen, as a step to secure the existing establish¬ 
ment in church and state. This was neither right fooling 
nor sound logic. ^ 

The most triumphant record of the talents and cha¬ 
racter of JoJmson is to be found in Boswell’s Life of him. 
The man was superior t(f the-author. Wlien ho threw 
aside his pen, which ho regarded as an incumbrance, ho 
bocarao nol^ only learned and thoughtful, but acute, witty, 
humorous, natural, honest; hearty And determined, “the 
king of good fellows and, walo of 61d men.” There alfe as 
many smart,,repartees, profound remarks, and keen invec- 
tivps to' be found in Boswell’s “ inventory of all he said,” 
as are recorded of any celebrated man. The life and 
dramatic play; of his conversation forms a contrast to his 
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written works. His natural powers and “undisguised opi¬ 
nions were called out in convivial intercourse. In •public, 
he practised with the foils on: in private, he unsheathed 
«ihe sword of controversy,(and it was “ the Ebro’s temper.” 
The eagerness of opposition roused him* from his natural 
sluggishness and acquired'timidity; he returned blow for 
blow; and whether tho trial were of argument or wit, none 
of his rivals could boast much of tho cxicountcr. Burke 
seems to have been tho only pierson who had a chance witlT 
him; and it is tho unpardonable sin of Boswell’s work, 
that he has purposely omitted their combats of strength 
and skill. Goldsmith asked, “Does he wind into a sub¬ 
ject like a serpent, as Burke docs ?” And when exhausted 
with siclmoss, he himself said, “ If that fellow Burke were 
hero now, ho would kill mo.” It is to bo observed, that 
Johnson’s colloquial stylo was as blunt, direct, and down¬ 
right, as his style of studied composition was invoiVod and 
circuitous. As when Topham Beauclcrc and Langton 
knocked him ixp at his chambers, at throe -'U tho morning, 
and he came to the door witfi the' pok& in his hand,‘but 
seeing them, exclaimed, “What, is it you, my lads?' then 
I’ll have a frisk wil^h you 1” And ho aftorwtuds 
reproaches Langton, who was a literary milksop, for leav¬ 
ing them to go tit an engagement “ with some un-tdeal 
girls.” What words tq.como from tho mouth of the great 
moralist and lexicographer! His good deeds were as 
many as hjs good sayings. His domestic habits, his ten¬ 
derness to servants, and Readiness to oblige his friends; 
the quantity of strong tea that ho drank to keep down sad 
thoughts; hik many labours reluctantly begun and 
irresolutely laid asidh; his hone.s't acknowledgment of his 
own,' and indulgence fo the weaknesses of others; his 
throwing himself bao^ in tho post-chaiso w'th Boswell, 
and saying, “ Now I think I am a’ good-humoured fellow,” 
though nobody thought him so, and yot ho was; l;ia quit- 
ting^^ tho society of Garrick and his 'actiesscs, and his 



reason for it; hfe.dining with Wilkes, and his kindness to 
Goldslhith ; his sitting with tho young ladies on his knee 
at tho Mitre, to give them good advice, in which situation, 
if^not ^plained, he might bo taken for Palstaff; and lasf 
and noblest, his Carrying tho uyfortunato victim of disease 
and dissipation on his back up through Fleet Street (an 
act which realises tho parable of tho good Samaritan)*— 
all these, i^d feinumerablo others, endear him to the 
reador, and must bo remembered to his lasting honour. 
Ho had faults, but they lie buried with him. lie had his 
prejudices and his intolerant feelings ; but he suffered 
enough in tho conflict of his own mind with them. For if 
no man can bo happy in the free exorcise of his reason, 
no wise man can bo happy witliout it. His were not 
time-serving, heartless, hypocritical prejudices; but deep, 
inwoven, not to bo rooted out but with life and hope, which 
he found from old habit necessary to his own peace of 
mind, and thought so to tho poaec of mankind. I do not 
hate, but love him for tliem. Tlicy were Ibetwcon himself 
and his conscience; and should bo loft to that higher 
tribunal, “ where they in trembling hope repose, tho bosom 
of •his Father and his God.” In a word, ho has left 
behind him few wiser or bettor men. 

Tho herd of his imitators showed w'iat he was by their 
disproportionate effects. Th^^ Periodical Essayists 
that succeeded tho ‘ Rambler ’ are, and deserve to bo, li*,tle 
read at present. The ‘Adventurer,’ by Hawksworth, is 
completely trito and V!:pid, ‘aping all the faults of 
Johnson’s stylo, without anything to atone for them. Tho 
sentences ere often absolutely unmeaning; 'hnd one half of 
each might regularly b5 left blank! The ‘ '^^orld,’ and 
‘ Connoisseur,’ which followed, are a littlo better; and in 
tho last of these there is one good, idea, that of a man in 
indifferent health, who judges of every one’s title to 
respockfrom their possession of this blessing,<ttnd bows to 
Sed ‘ Mdiuoirl of Wilfiam Hazlitt,’ 1? ^7, i., 238 .—Ed. 
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a sturdy beggar with sound limbs niid*a,fk»rid comidexion, 
whilo ho turns his back upon a lord who is a valetudinarian. 

Goldsmith’s ‘ Citizen of tho World,’ like all his works, 
bears tho stamp of the oaithor’s mind. It docs not “ go 
about to co'zen reputation without tho stamp of merit.” 
Ho is more observing, mSrc original, more natural and* 
picturesque than Jolmson. His work is written on tho 
model of tho ‘ Persian Lettersand contrives to give an 
abstracted and somewhat perplexing view o? things, by 
opposing foreign prepossessions to our own, and thus 
stripping objects of their customary disguises. Whethov 
truth is elicited in this collision of contrary absurdities, I 
do not know; but I confess the process is too ambiguous 
and full of intricacy to be very amusing to my plain 
understanding. For light summer reading, it is like 
walking in a garden full of traps and pitfalls. It 
necessarily gives rise to ptvradoxcs, and there afo Some 
very bold ones in the Essays, which would subject an 
author less cstaWished to no very agrcoable«sort of cenmra 
literaria. Thus tho Chinese philosopher cxcl.aims Wry 
unadvisedly, “ Tho bonzes and priests of aU religions keep 
up superstition and imposture: all reformations begin 
with tho laity.” Goldsmith, however, was staunch in his 
practical creed, and might bolt speculative extravagances 
with impunity. Thorc^ is a striking difference in this 
respect between him and Addison who, if ^o attacked 
authority, took care to have common sense on his side, and 
never hazarded anything*' offopsivo to tho feelings of 
others, or on tho strength of his own discretional opinion. 
There is anotlfcr inconvenience in this assumption of an 
exotic character and fone of sentifnont, that it produces an 
incorisistency between tl!e knowledge which tho individual 
has time to acquire, apd which tho author is bound to 
communicate. Thus the Chinese has not been in England 
three days before he is acquainted with tho charapters of 
tho ,three countries which compose this kin^om, and 
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doscribe^them te his friend at Canton, by extracts from 
the neivspapers of each metropolis. The nationality of 
Scotchmen is thus ridiculed;—“ Edinburgh. We are 
positive when wo say that Sanders Maegregor, lately 
exSoutefl for horse-stealing, is not a native of Siotland, but 
4)orn at Carrickfcrgiis.” Now this is very good; but how 
should our Chinese philosopher find it out by instinct? 
Beau Tibbs, a prominent character in this little work, is 
the best co(5\ic sketch since the time of Addison; un¬ 
rivalled in his finery, his vanity, and his poverty. 

I have only to mention the names of the ‘ Lounger ’ and 
the ‘ Mirror,’ which are ranked by the author’s admirers 
with Sterne for sentiment, and with Addison for humour. 
I shall not enter into that; but I know that the story of 
* La Roche ’ is not like the story of ‘ Lo Fovre,’ nor one 
hundredth part so good. Do I say this from prejudice to 
the author? No: for I have road liis novels. Of the 
‘ Man of the World’ I cannot think so favourably as some 
others; nor shall I here dwell on the picturesque and 
roinpntic beautios'ff Julia dc°Roubign6, the early favourite 
of the author of ‘ Rosamond Gray;’ but of the ‘ Man of 
Peeling ’ I would speak with grateful recollections: nor 
is ft possible to forget the sensitive, irresolute, interesting 
Harley; and that lone figure of Miss Walton in it, that 
floats in the horizon, dim and ethereal, the day-dream of 
her lover’s youthful fancy—better, far bettor than all tho 
realities of flfo 1 
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LECTUEE VI. 

ON THK ENOLISU NOVELISTS. 

t 

Tiieur is an exclamation in one of Gray’s Letters—“ Be 
mine to read eternal new romances of Marivaux and 
CreLillon!” If I did not utter a similar aspiration at the 
conclusion of the last new novel which I read (I would 
not give offence by being more particular as to the name), 
it was not from any want of affection for tho class of 
writing to which it belongs : for, without going so far as 
the celebrated French philosopher, who thought that more 
was to be learnt from good novels and romances Ilian 
from the gravest treatises on history and morality, yet 
there are few works to which,! am, ofteijer tempted to turn 
for profit or delight, than to tho standard productions^ in 
this species of composition. Wo find there a close 
imitation of men and msnnors; wo sec tho very web feud 
texture of society as it really exists, and as wo meet with 
it when we come into tho world. If poetry has “ some¬ 
thing more divine in it,'" this savours more of humanity. 
We arc brought acquainted with the motives and characters 
of mankind, imbibo our notions of virtue and vice from 
practical examples, and are tatlght a knowledge of tho 
world through the airy medium of romance. As a record 
of past manners and opinions, too, such writings afford tho 
best and fullest informa,tion. For example, I should be at 
a loss where to find in any authentic documents of tho 
same period so satisfactory an account of the general state 
of society, and of moral, political, and religious fceling*in 
the reign of George II., as we meet with in the ‘ Adventures 
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of Josoji Andrews .and Lis*frii5nd Mr. Abraham Adams.’ 
This work, indeed*, I take to be a perfect piece of statistics 
in its kind. In looking into any regular history of that 
period, into a learned and eloquent charge to a grand jury 
or-the ilergy of a diocese, or info a tract on eputroversiaf 
.divinity, wo should hear only* of the ascendancy of the 
Protestant succession, the liorrors of Poi)ery, tho triumph 
of civil and religious liberty, tlio wisdom and moderation 
of tho sovcfeign, tlic happiness of tho subject, and the 
flourishing state of manufactures and commerce. But if 
we really wish to know what all these fine-sounding names 
come to, wc cannot do better tlian turn to the works of 
those who, having no other object than to imitate nature, 
could only hope for success from tlio fidelity of their 
pictures, and were bound (in self-defence) to reduce the 
boasts of vague theorists and the exaggerations of angry 
disputajts to tho mortifying standard of reality. Extremes 
are said to meet; and tho works of imagination, as they 
are called, sometimes come the nSarost to truth and nature. 
Fielding, in sfea^'ing oji tlnij subject and vindicating tho 
use and dignity of tho stylo of writing in which he 
excelled against the loftier pretensions of profe.sscd his¬ 
torians, says that in their productions nothing is true but 
the names and dates, whereas in his everything is true but 
tho names and dates. If so, ho has t?c advantage on his 
side. • 

I wiU here confess, however, that I am a little pre¬ 
judiced on the point in qucsijon; and that the effect of 
many fine speculations hits been lost upon me, from an 
early familiarity with the most striking jrassages in tho 
work to wlfich I have just alluded. Thus nothing can bo 
more captivating than the doscripljon somewhoye given by 
Mr. Burke of the indissdlublo connection between learning 
and nobility, and of tho respect universally paid by 
wt’alth to piety and morals. But tho effect of this ideal 
representation has always been spoiled by myVecollection 
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of Parson Adams sittmg over his cup ef ale in Sir*l’homas 
Booby’s kitchen. Echard ‘On the Contempt pf the 
Clergy ’ is, in like manner, a very good book, and “ worthy 
of all acceptationbut, pomohow, an unlucky impression 
of the reality of Parson Trulliher involuntarily chefcks ti o 
emotions of respect to whidli it might otherwise give rise :• 
while, on the other hand, the lecture which Lady Booby 
reads to Lawyer Scout on the immediate expulsion of 
Joseph and Fanny from the parish, casts no Very favour¬ 
able light on the flattering accounts of our practical juris¬ 
prudence which are to bo found in ‘ Blackstone ’ or ‘ Do 
Lolmo.’ The most moral writers, after all, are those who 
do not pretend to inculcate any moral. The professed 
moralist almost unavoidably degenerates into the partisan 
of a system ; and the philosopher is too apt to warp the 
evidence to his own purpose. But the painter of manners 
gives the facts of human nature, and leaves us to d-aw, the 
inference: if we are not^ able to do this, or do it ill, at 
least it is our ov,n fault. 

The first-rate writers in this class ct course are few;, 
but those few we may reckon among the greatest ornaments 
and best benefactors of our kind. There is a certain sot 
of them who, os it wore, take their rank by the side of 
reality, and are appealed to os evidence on all questions 
concerning human natmo. The principal of these are 
Cervantes and Le Sago, who may be considered as having 
been naturalised among ourselves; and, of native English 
growth. Fielding, Smollett' Richardson, and Sterne.* As 
this is a department of criticism which deserves more 
attention than has been usuaUy bestowed upon it, I shall 
here venture to recur (not from choice, but necessity) to 
what 1 have said upon it in a well-known periodical 

♦ ft is not to bo forgotten that the author of ‘ Robinson. Crusoe ’ 
was also an Englishman. His other works, such as the ‘ Life» of 
Colonel Jack.V&c., are of the same east, and leave an impression on 
the mind more like that ,of things than words. ' 
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publicatfon; ami endeavour to contribute my mite towards 
Bottling tho standard of exccllenco, both as to degree and 
kind, in these several writers. 

I shall begin with tho history of tho renowned Don 
Quixote do la' Mancha, who presents something more 
•stately, more romantic, and at *tho samo time more real to 
tho imagination than any other hero upon record. His 
lineaments, his accoutrements, his pasteboard vizor, are 
familiar to ifs ; and Mambrino’s helimit'still glitters in tho 
sun ! Wo not only feel tho greatest love and veneration 
for tho knight himself, but a certain respect for all those 
connected with him, tho enrate and Master Nicolas tho 
barber, Sancho and Dapple, and even for Eosinante’s 
leanness and his errors. Perhaps there is no work which 
combines so much whimsical invention with such an air of 
truth. Its popularity is almost unequalled; and yet its 
merits kavo not boon sufficiently understood. The story 
is tho least part of them ; tliougli, tho blunders of Sancho, 
and tho unlu^ry adventures of his mftstcr, are what 
naturally catch tlife atteutioif of the majority of readers. 
Tho pathos and dignity of tho sentiments are often dis- 
gui|cd under tho ludicronsness of,tho subject, and provoke 
laughter when they might well draw tears. Tho character 
of Don Quixote himself is one of th(» most perfect dis- 
ifllbrostcdnoss. IIo is an cnthnsi|st of tho most amiable 
kind; of a natm’O equally open, gentle, and generous a 
. lover of tru^ti and justice; and one who had brooded over 
tho fine dreams of chivaVy aftd romance, till they had 
robbed him of himself, and cheated his brain into a 
belief of th^ir reality. There cannot be a greater mistake 
than to consider ‘ Don Qsixote ’ as a iSioroly satirical work, 
or ns a vulgar attempt,to explore “the long-forgdtten 
order of chiyalry.” There could bo no need to explode 
whj,t no* longer existed. Besides, fcorvantes himself was 
a man of the most sanguine and enthusiastic temperament; 
and even- through d;ho crazed and battered figure of J;he 
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knight, the spirit of chivalry shines oflt \«th ^indftninishcd 
lustre; as if the author had half designed to revtivo the 
example of past ages, and once more “ witch the world 
•with noble horsemanship.” Oh! if ever the mouldering 
flame of Spanish libcrti- is destined, to break forth, 
wrapping the tyrant and' the tyranny in one consuming 
blaze, that the spark of generous sentiment and romantic 
enterprise, from which it must bo kindled, has not been 
quite extinguished, will perhaps bo owing to thee, 
Cervantes, and to thy ‘ Don Quixote!’ 

The character of Sancho is not more admirable in 
itself, than as a relief to that of the knight. The contrast 
is as picturesque and striking as that between the figures 
of Itosinantc and Dapple. Never w'as there so complete a 
imrtie qimrce :—they answer to one another at all points. 
Nothing need surpass tlio truth of physiognomy in the 
description of the master and man, both as to body and 
mind; the one lean and tall, the other round and short; 
the one horoiBal and courteous, the oj^hor selfish and 
servile ; the one full of higR-flowh fanCi'cs, the other a bag 
of proverbs; the one always starting some romantic 
scheme, the other trying to keep to the safe side of custom 
and tradition. The gradual ascendancy, however, obtained 
by Don Quixote over Sancho, is as finely managed as it is 
cbaraetcristic. Credujity and a love of the marvellous are 
ap natural to ignorance, as selfishness and cunning. 
Sancho by degrees becomes a kind of lay-brother of the 
order; acquires a taste fo*' adv/mtures in his own way, and 
is made all but an entire convert, by the discovery of the 
hundred crow*hs in one of his most comfortless journeys. 
Towards the end, his regret at being forced to give up the 
pursuit of knight-errimtry almost equals his master’s; 
and ho seizes the proposal of Don Quixotg for them to 
turn shepherds with the greatest avidity—still ajiplying it 
in his own fashion; for while the Don is ingeniously 
toyturing the names of his humble acquaintance into' 
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classical 4;orminationB, and contriving* scenes of gallantry 
and song, Sancho ’exclaims, “ Oh, what delicate wooden 
spoons shall I carve! what crumbs and cream shall I 
devour I”—forgetting, in his mi^r and fruits, the pullets, 
and geese at Camacho’s wedding. • 

• This intuitive perception of tlie hidden analogies of 
things, or, as it may bo called, this imtinct of the imagination, 
is, perhaps, what, stamps tho character of genius on the 
productions ftf art more than any other circumstance : for 
it works unconsciously like nature, and receives its im¬ 
pressions from a kind of inspiration. There is as much of 
this indistinct keeping and involuntary unity of purpose 
in Cervantes, as in any author wliatcvor. Something of 
tho same unsettled, rambling humour extends itself to all 
tho subordinate parts and characters of the work. Thus 
wo find the curate confidentially informing Don Quixote, 
that if ko could got tho car of tho government, ho has 
something of considerable importance to propose for tho 
good of the state ; and our adventurer afterwards (in tho 
course of his pcrSprinatlons) vneots wth a young gentle¬ 
man who is a candidate for poetical honours, with a mad 
lover, a forsaken damsel, a Mahometan lady converted 
to flio Christian faith, &c.—all delineated with tho same 
truth, wildness, and delicacy of fancy.# Tho whole work 
breathes that air of romance, that aspiration after imagin¬ 
ary good, that indescribable longing after something more 
than wc pos^'ss, that in all places and in all conditions %f 
life, , ; 

"-still prompts tho eternal sigh, 

For which wo wish to live, or ilaro to die 1’ 

Tho leading'characters in,‘ Don Quix'^to ’ arc strictly indi¬ 
viduals ; that is, they do not so m*ch belong to, as form 
a class by themselves. In other words, tho actions and 
mannors’of tEe chief dramatis pcrsiMcB do not arise out of 
the actions and manners of those around tl^em, or the 
situatioil (j)f life in.which they are placed, but out of the 

i 2 
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poculiar disjwsitiwis of tiio persims'tUwnaolvc^ operated 
upon by certain impulses of caprice and accident. Yet 
these impulses are so true to nature, and their operation 
,BO exactly described, that, we not only recognize the fidelity 
of the reprtjsontation, but recognize it with all thfc advan¬ 
tages of novelty superadefed. They are in the best sense 
originals, namely, in the sense in which nature has her 
originals. They are unlike anything wp have seen before 
—may be said to bo purely ideal, and yet identify them¬ 
selves more readily with our imagination, and arc retained 
more strongly in memory, than perhaps any others: they 
are never lost in the crowd. One tost of the truth of this 
ideal painting is the number of allusions which ‘ Don 
Quixote ’ has furnished to the whole of civilised Europe: 
that is to say, of appropriate cases and striking illustra¬ 
tions of the universal principles of our nature. The 
detached incidents and occasional descriptions <Jf human 
life are more familiar and obvious; so that wo have nearly 
the same insight here given us into the cbaracters of inn¬ 
keepers, barmaids, ostlers, dad puppet-show men, that wo 
have in Fielding. There is a much greater mixture, how¬ 
ever, of tlie pathetic ai^d sentimental with the quain^ and 
humorous, than there ever is in Fielding. I might 
instance the storjr.of the countryman whom Don Quixote 
and Sancho mot in thpir doubtful search after Dulcinea, 
driving his mules to plough at break of day, and “ singing 
tiie ancient ballad of Ronsccvalles!” I'he episodes 
which are frequently introdupod are excellent, but have, 
uiwn the whole, been overrated. They derive their interest 
from their connexion with the main story., AVe are so 
pleased with that, that we are drisposed to receive pleasure 
from everything else.'’ Compared, for instance, with the 
serious tales of Boccaccio, they are slight ,and somewhat 
superficial. That of' Marcella the fair shepherdess js, I 
think, the J)6st. I shall only add, that ‘ Don Quixote ’ was,^ 
at ^he time it was published, an entiroly original work in 
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its kind, and thnif the author claims the highest honour 
which can belong to one, that of being the inventor of a 
new style of writing. 1 have never read his ‘ Galatea,’ 
nor his ‘Loves of Persiles and*Sigismunda,’ though I 
have often meant to de it, and I ^(opo to do so ye!. Perhaps 
fhere is a reason lurking at the bottom of this dilatorincss. 
I am quite sure the reading of these works could not make 
me think higher of the author of ‘ Don Quixote,’ and it 
might, for a moment or two, make mo think less.* 

There is another Spanish novel, ‘ Gusman D’Alfarache,’ 
nearly of the same ago as ‘ Don Quixote,’ and of great 
genius, though it can hardly bo ranked as a novel or a 
work of imagination. It is a series of strange, unconnected 
adventures, rather drily told, but acoomiianicd by the most 
severe and sarcastic commentary. The satire, the wit, the 
eloquence and reasoning, are of the most potent kind; but 
they aTo Sidactic rather than dramatic. They would suit 
a homily or a pasquinade as well [ns] or better than a ro¬ 
mance. Still thc«q^re in this extraordinary took occasional 
sketches of character and humorous descriptions, to which 
it would bo difficult to produce anything superior. This 
workj which is hardly known in 4his country except by 
name, has the credit without any reason of being tlio 
original of ‘ Gil Bias.’ There is one iSoident the same, 
that of the unsavoury ragout, wliich is served up for 
supper at the ^nn. In all other respects tliese two works 
are the very reverse of each othc^ both in their oaccllences 
and defects. ‘ Lazarillo do*Torinos ’ has been more read 
than the ‘ Spanish Rogue,’ and is a work more readable, 
on this account among others, that it is contained in a 
duodecimo instead of a folio voluige.* This, hqwover^ is 
long enough, considering Wiat it treats of only one subject, 
fiiat of oqj;ing,»or rather the possibility of living without 

* ®y friend Mr. Henry Until iwinted out to ino tlmt^tlie Second 
^ort of ‘ I)»n Quixote ’ wus produced (or ncoelernted, at all events) 
by the publicStiou of a ^ery inferior sequel by aqptber writer.—lUi. 
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eating. Famine is here framed into am «rt, and feasting is 
banished far hence. The hero’s time and thonghts are 
taken up in a thousand shifts to procm’c a dinner; and 
tliat failing, in tamperifig with his stomach till supjjer 
time, when being forced {o go supperlcss to hod, he com¬ 
forts himself with the hopes of a breakfast the next 
morning, of which being again disappointed, ho reserves 
his appetite for a luncheon, and then has tg stave it off 
again by some meagre excuse or other till dinner; and so 
on, by a perpetual adjournment of this necessary process, 
through the four and twenty hours round. The quantity 
of food proper to keep body and soul together is reduced 
to a minimum; and tlio most uninviting morsels with 
which Laztu'illo meets once a week as a God’s-send, are 
pampered into the most sumptuous fare by a long course 
of inanition. Tlic scene of this novel could be laid 
nowhere so properly ns in Spain, that land of p’i-ieStcraft 
and poverty, whore hunger seems to be tlio ruling passion, 
and starving the order of the day. 

‘ Gil Bias ’ has, next to ‘ Don Quixote,’ been more 
generally read and admired than any other novel; and in 
one sense, deservedly so ; for it is at the head of its glass, 
though that class is very different from, and I should say 
inferior to the otlfir. There is little individual character 
in ‘ Gil Bias.’ The author is a doseriber of manners, and 
not of chai-actcr. Ho docs not take the elements of human 
nature, and work them uj) into new combinations (which 
is the excellence of ‘ Bon -Quixote ’); nor trace tho 
peculiar and shifting shades of folly and knavery as they 
are to be found in real life (like Fielding): ,but ho takes 
off,^ as it were, the- general, litibitual impression which 
circumstances make on certain conditions of life, and 
moulds all his char(^ptcr8 accordingly. AH the persons 
whom ho introduces carry about with them the badge of 
their profession; and you see little more of them than, 
th( ir costume. He describes men as Mongiug- to distinct 
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classes ill society,; flbt as they arc in themselves, or with 
the individual diferenccs which are always' to be dis¬ 
covered in nature. His hero, in particular, has no cha¬ 
racter but that of the successive circumstances in whicli 
ho*is placed, llifi priests are only described* as priests: 
4iis vsdets, his players, his woiJen, his courtiers and his 
sharpers, aro all alike. Nothing can well exceed tho 
monotony of tho,work in this respect, at the same time 
that notliiu^ can exceed tho truth and precision with 
which the general manners of those different characters 
are preserved, nor tho felicity of the particular traits by 
which tlioir common foibles are brought out. Thus the 
Archbishop of Granada will remain an everlasting me¬ 
mento of tho weakness of human vanity; and tho account 
^of Gil Bias’ legacy, of tho uncertainty of human expecta¬ 
tions. This novel is also deficient in the fable as well as in 
tho chaifcctcrs. It is not a regularly constructed story, but 
a series of amusing adventures told with equal gaiety and 
good sense, and in tho most graceful style imaginable. 

It has been i^^aal to* class our own great novelists as 
imitators of one or other of these two writers. Fielding, 
no doubt, is more like ‘ Don Quixote ’ than ‘ Gil Bias 
Sinollott is more like ‘ Gil Bias ’than ‘ Don Quixotebut 
there is not much resemblance in cither case. Sterne’s 
‘ 'J'ristram Shandy ’ is a more direct instance of imitation; 
Eichardson can scarcely bo called an imitator of any one; 
or if ho is, ft is of the sentinioutal refinement of Marivaux, 
or of tho verbose gallan^’y oli the writers of ‘the seven¬ 
teenth century. 

There is very little to wan'ant the conamon idea that 
Fielding w*as an imitator of Cervivitcs, except his own 
declai'ation of such an intentiem in tho title-page of 
‘ Joseph Andrews,’ tho romantic turn of tho character of 
Parson'Adams (tho only romantic Character in his works), 
and tho proverbial humour of Partridge, vvhi(Ji is kept up 
only for few pages. Fielding’s novels aro, in general, 
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thoroughly his own; and they are tiioraughly iSnglish. 
What they are most remarkable for, is neither sentiment, 
nor imagination, nor wit, nor oven humour, though there 
is an immense deal of this last quality: but profound 
knowledge of human nature, at least of English hatufo, 
and masterly pictures of tUe characters of men as ho saw' 
them existing. This quality distinguishes all his works, 
and is shown almost equally in all of them. As a painter 
of real life, he was equal to Hogarth: as a rae'ro observer 
of human nature, ho was little inferior to Shakspeare, 
though without any of the genius and poetical qualities of 
his mind. His humour is less rich and laughable than 
Smollett’s ; his wit as often misses as hits; he has none 
of tho fine pathos of Richardson or Sterne ; but ho has 
brought together a greater variety of characters in com¬ 
mon life, marked with more distinct peculiarities and 
without an atom of caricature than any other novel writer 
whatever. The extronio subtlety of observation on the 
springs of hum.ati conduct in ordinary characters, is only 
equalled by tho ingenuity of contrivance al bringing those 
springs into play, in such a inannor .as to lay open their 
smallest irregularity. The detection is always complete, 
and made with the certainty and skill of a philosophical 
cxpeiimcnt, and tho obviousness .and familiarity of a casual 
observation. The truth of tho imitation is indeed so 
great, that it has been argued that Fielding must have had 
his*rnatorials ready-made to his hands, and wf!s merely a 
transcriber of local rnanne 'S and individual habits. For 
this conjecture, however, there seems to be no foundation. 
His representations, it is true, arc local and individual; 
but they are not the loss profound and conclusivo. Tho 
fooling of th6 general prit;ciplcs of human nature, operating 
in particular circumstances, is always intense, and upper¬ 
most in his mind; add he makes use of incident and 
situation onlv to bring out character. 

It is scarcely necessary to give any illustrations. " Tom 
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Jones is full of tVenfi There is the account, for example, 
of the gratitude of the elder Blifil to his brother, for 
assisting him to obtain the fortune of Miss Bridget 
A1 worthy by marriage; and of tJm gratitude of the poor, 
in his rfeighbourhpod to A1 worthy himself, who had done 
eo much good in the country that ho had made every one 
in it his enemy. There is the account of the Latin 
dialogues between Partridge and his maid, of the assault 
made on hid during one of these by Mrs. Partridge, and 
the severe bruises he patiently received on that occasion, 
after which the parish of Little Baddiiigton rung with the 
■story that the schoolmaster had killed his wife. There 
is the exquisite keeping in the character of Blifil, and the 
want of it in that of Jones. There is the gradation in 
ihe lovers of Molly Seagrim; the philosopher Square 
succeeding to Tom Jones, who again finds that he'himself 
had suc»,oedcd to the accomplished Will Barnes, who had 
the first possession of her person, and had still possession 
of her heart, Jones being only the instrument of her 
vanity, as SqiiarL was of her interest. Then there is 
the discreet honesty of Black George, the learning of 
Thwackum and Square, and the ijrofundity of Squire 
Western, who considered it as a physical impossibility 
that his daughter should fall in love with Tom Jones. 
We have also that gentleman’s disputes witli his sister, 
and the inimitable appeal of that lady to her niece.—“ I 
was never so handsome as you, Sophy: yet I had some¬ 
thing of you formerly. I \jas cfJled the cruel Parthenissa. 
Kingdoms and states, as Tully Cicero says, undergo 
alteration, and so must the human form!” The adventure 
of the same*lady with the higlnvaynjan, who robbed her 
of her jewels, while ho complimc-tcd her beauty, ought 
not to bo passed over, nor that of Sophia and her mufi^ 
nor the reserved coquetry of her cousin Fitzpatrick, nor 
the description of Lady Bellaston, nor the mpdest over¬ 
tures of Jthe pretty widow Hunt, nor the indiscreet 
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babblings of Mrs. Bfouour. The in(fl’al/)f this Wk has 
been objected to without much reason; but a more 
serious objection has been mndo to the want of refinement 
and elegance in two principal characters. We never feel 
this objection, indeed, while wo arc reading the bobk: but 
at other times, we have something like a lurking suspicio» 
that Jones was but an awkward fellow, and Sophia a 
pretty simpleton. I do not know how tg account for this 
effect, unless it is that Fielding’s constautl/ assuring us 
of the beauty of his hero, and the good sense of his 
heroine, at last produces a distrnst of both. The story 
of ‘ Tom Jones’ is allowed to be unrivalled: and it is this 
circumstance, together with the vast variety of characters, 
that has given the ‘ History of a Foundling’ so decided a 
preference over Fielding’s other novels. The characters, 
themselves, both in ‘ Amelia’ and ‘ Joseph Andrews,’ are 
quite equal to any of those in ‘ Tom Jones.’ Tho*aceount 
of Miss Matthews and |lnsign Hibbert, in the former of 
those; the way'in which that lady reconciles herself to 
the death of her father; tin? infleiiblo Colonel Bath; the 
insipid Mrs. James, the comjdaisant Colonel Trent, the 
demure, sly, intriguing, equivocal Mrs. Bonnet, the lord 
who is her seducer, and who attempts afterwards to seduce 
Amelia by the sacne mechanical process of a concert- 
ticket, a book, and the disguise of a great-coat; his little, 
fat, short-nosed, rcd-faced, good-humoured accomplice, 
th8 keeper of the lodging-house who, having no pro- 
tensions to gallantry horKlf, Ijps a disinterested delight 
in forwarding tho intrigues and pleasures of others (to 
say nothing of honest Atkinson, tho story of the minia¬ 
ture picture of Amelia, and the hashed mutton, which aro 
in a different style), arir master-pjeces of description. Tho 
whole scene at the lodging-house, tho masquerade, &c., in 
‘ Amelia,’ are equal in ifxterest to the parallel scenes m ‘ Tpm 
Jones,’ and^even more refined in the knowledge of cha- 
incter. For instance, Mrs. Bennet ia superior to Mrs, 
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Fitzpatnck iu bey °ovm way. The uncortaiuty iu which 
the event of her interview with her former sedueer is left, 
is admirable. Fielding was a master of what may bo 
called the doubk entendre of character, and surprises you 
no less by what-ho leaves in |ho dark (hardfy known to 
the persons themselves), than by the unexpected dis¬ 
coveries he makes of the real traits and circumstances in 
a character with which, till then, you find you were un- 
acipuainted. There is nothing at all heroic, however, in 
the usual style of his delineations. Ho does not draw 
lofty characters or strong passions; all his persons are of 
the ordinary stature as to intollcot, and possess little 
elevation of fancy or energy of purpose. Perhaps, after 
all. Parson Adams is his finest character. It is equally 
•true to nature, and more ideal than any of the others. 
Its unsuspecting simplicity makes it not only more 
omiablt, but doubly amusing, by gratifying the sense, 
of superior sagacity in the reader. Our laughing at him 
does not onc^ssen our respect for him! His declaring 
that he would’ willingly Walk ten miles to fetch his 
sermon on vanity, merely to convince Wilson of his 
thorough contempt of this vice, , and his consoling himself 
for the loss of his ‘ Aischylus ’ by suddenly recollecting 
that he could not read it if he had it," because it is dark, 
are among the finest touches of mioete. The night- 
advonture.s at Lady Booby’s witli Beau Didapper and the 
amiable Slipslop arc the most ludicrous; and that with 
the huntsman, who draws otf'thc hounds from the poor 
Parson, because they would be spoiled by following 
vermin, the most profound. Fielding diduot often repeat 
himself; but Dr. Harrison, in ‘Amelia,’ may be considered 
as a variation of the, cliaracteJ of Adamsf so also is' 
Goldsmith’s, ‘ Vicar of Wakefield;’ and the latter part 
of thaf work, which sets out so delightfully, an almost 
cntiro^plagiarism from Wilson’s account of *himself, and 
Adams’sidoraestie history. 
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Smollett’s first novel, ‘ Roderick RaildpM,’ whicfi is also 
his best, appeared about the same time as Fielding’s ‘ Tom 
Jones;’ and yet it has a much more modern air with it: 
bnt this may be accounted for from the circumstance that 
Smollett wall quite a yoi^ng man at the time, w*hereas 
Fielding’s manner must have been formed long before. 
The style of ‘Roderick Random’ is more easy and 
flowing than that of ‘ Tom Jones;’ the incidents follow 
one another more rapidly (though, it must be confessed, 
they never come in such a throng, or aro brought out with 
tho same dramatic effect); the humour is broader and as 
effectual; and there is very nearly, if not quite, an equal 
interest excited by tho story. What tlicn is it that gives 
the superiority to Fielding? It is tho superior insight 
into the springs of human character, and the constant 
development of that character through every change of 
.circumstance. Smollett’s humour often arises Mta 'the 
situation of tho persons,.or tho peculiarity of their ex¬ 
ternal appearand, as from Roderick Random’s carroty 
locks, which hung down over' his shoulders like a pound 
of candles, or Strap’s ignorance of London, and the 
blunders that follow from,it. There is a tono of vulgarity 
about all his productions. The incidents frequently 
resemble detaclicd anecdotes taken from a newspaper or 
magazine; and, like tho^o in ‘ Gil Bias,’ might happen to 
a hundred other characters. He exhibits the ridiculous 
accidents and reverses to which human life is liable, not 
“the stuff’’ of which it is ciftnpoifed. Ho seldom probes to 
the quick, or penetrates beyond the surfaco; and there¬ 
fore he leaves nU stings in the minds of liis readers, and 
in this respect is fur kss intcrestiiSg than Fielding. His 
novels always enliven, add never tiro us: wo take them up 
with pleasure, and lay them down without <any strong 
feeling of regret. Wo look on and laugh, as si)eotators 
of a highly amusing scene, without closing in with the 
oomb|>.tants, or being made parties in the event. We read 
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‘ Eodcrftk Eanijpin’ is an ontortoiuiiig story; for the par¬ 
ticular accidents and modes of life which it describes 
have ceased to exist: but we regard ‘ Tom Jones ’ as a 
real history, because the author^nover stops short of those 
ofiSentM principles which lie at the bottom of all our 
actions, and in which wo feel an immediate interest—intos 
et in cute. Smollett excels most as the lively caricaturist, 
Fielding as tho jpxact painter and profound metaphysician, 
I am far from maintaining that this account applies 
uniformly to the productions of those two writers; but I 
think that, as far as they essentially differ, what I have 
stated is the general distinction between them. ‘Eodcrick 
Eandom ’ is the purest of Smollett’s novels; I moan in 
point of stylo and description. Most of the incidents and 
.characters are supposed to liavo boon taken from the 
events of his own life, and are therefore truer to nature. 
There Is a rude conception of generosity in some of his 
characters, of which Fielding seems to have been in¬ 
capable, liis amiable persons being merely good-natured. 
It is owing t^iis that Strap' is superior to Partridge, as 
there is a heartiness and warmth of feeling in some of the 
scenes between Lieutenant Bowling and his nephew, which 
is l^eyond Fielding’s power of impassioned writing. The 
whole of tho scone on ship-board is a most admirable and 
striking picture, and, I imagine, very little if at all 
exaggerated, though tho interest it excites is of a very un¬ 
pleasant kind, because tho irritation and resistance to 
petty oppression can be of no iivail. Tlio picture of tho 
littlo profligate French friar, who was Eodorick’s travelling 
companion, and of whom ho always kept to tho windward, 
is one of Smollett’s moat masterly ''ketches. ‘ Peregrine 
Pickle ’ is no great favourite of ■ mine, and Launcelot 
Greaves ’ was not worthy of tho genius of the author, 
‘Humphry Clinker’ and ‘Count Fathom’ are both 
equaU;^ admirable in their way. Perhaps the former is 
the most^ileasanti gossiping' novel that ever was writ)«n: 
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that which gives the inost pleasure witli tj^c least "Sifort to 
the reader. It is quite as amusing as going the journey 
could have boon; and wo have just as good an idea of what 
happened on the road, as if we had been of the party. 
Humphry Clinker himself is exquisite; ajd his swcethe.'wt, 
Winifred Jenkins, not nmeh behind him. Matthew* 
Bramble, thongli not altogether origin.al, is excellently 
supported, and seems to have been the prototype of Sir 
Anthony Absolute in the ‘ Kivals.’ But Lism'.diago is the 
flower of the flock. His tonaciousness in argument is not 
so delightful as the relaxation of his logical severity, when 
he finds his fortune mellowing in tho wintry smiles of 
Mrs. Tabitha Bramble. This is tho best preserved, and 
moat severe of all Smollett’s characters. The resemblance 
to ‘ Don Quixote ’ is only just enough to make it interesting^ 
to the critical reader, without giving offence to anybody 
else. The indecency and filth in this novel ai’O what 
must bo allowed to all Smollett’s writings. The subject 
and characters i.i ‘Count Fathom’ are, in general, ex¬ 
ceedingly disgusting; the story i.s alstf'spun out to a 
degree of tediousness in tho serious and sentimental parts; 
but there is more power of waiting occasionally shown in 
it than in any of his works. I need only refer to tho lino 
and bitter irony of..,thc Count’s address to tho country of 
his ancestors on his landing in England; to tho robber 
scene in the forest, which has never been surpassed; to 
th^ Parisian swindler who personates a raw English 
country squire (Western i^ tame in the comparison); and 
to tho story of the seduction in the west of England. It 
would bo difficult to point out, in any author, passages 
written with more foyce and mastery than the&. 

It‘is not a very diffi«ilt undertaking jto class Fielding 
or Smollett —the one as an observer of the characters of 
human life, the other fes a deSCriber of its various eccen¬ 
tricities. B^ut it is by no means so easy to dispose “of 
Richardson, who was neither an observer of the one, nor 
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a descriWbr of t|j6 6thcr; but who loomed to spin his 
materials entirely out of his own brain, as if there had 
been nothing existing in the world beyond the little room 
in which he sat writing. Theij) is an artificial reality 
abiJut Ms works,'.'which is nowhere else to b» met with, 
ffhey have tho romantic air oi* a pure fiction, with the 
literal minuteness of a common diary. The author had 
tho strongest mattor-of-fact imagination that over existed, 
and wrote tho oddest mixture of poetry and prose. He 
docs not appear to have taken advantage of anything in 
actual nature, from one end of his works to tho other; 
and yet, throughout all his works, voluminous as they are 
—and this, to bo sure, is one reason why they are so—ho 
sets about describing every object and transaction as if 
ilio whole had been given in on evidence by an eye-witness. 
This kind of high finishing from imagination is an anomaly 
in the history of human genius; and certainly nothing 
so fine v/as ever nroducod by the same accumulation of 
minute parts. There is not the least distraction, the least 
forgetfulness 'ot "tlic cnll; ewry circumstance is made to 
tell. I cannot agree that this exactness of detail produces 


heaviness; on the contrary, it gives an appearance of 
tru&i, and a positive interest to flic story; and wo listen 


with the same attention as we should k> tho particulars of 
a confidential communication. I at one time used to 
think some parts of ‘ Sir Charles cfrandisou ’ rather trifling 
and tedious,Especially tho long description of Miss HarSet 
Byron’s wedding clothes, tillil was told of Iwo young 
ladies who had severally copied out the whole of that very 
description for their own private gratificatian. After that, 
I could not'blame the author. ^ 

The effect of Wading this weak is like andnercaso of 
kindred. Ypu find yourself all of a sudden introduced 
into thd midst of a large family,Vith aunts and cousins 
to tho third and fonrti generation, and grandijothers both 
by the father’s Sio^. mother’s' side; and a very odd set of 
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people they are, Mit poopl» whosrf jaal oxisftnce anti 
personal identity you can no more dispute than your own 
senses, for you see and hear all that they do or say. 
.What is still more o.xtrp ordinary, all this oxtremo elabo¬ 
rateness iif working out the story, scem-s to have'cost 1;ho 
author nothing; for it is said that tho published works ar9 
mere abridgments. I have heard (though this I suspect 
must bo a pleasant exaggeration), that ‘ Si" Ch.wlcs Grandi- 
son ’ was originally written in eight and twchty volumes. 

Pamela is the first of Eichardson’s productions, and tho 
very child of his brain. Taking the general idea of the 
character of a modest and beautiful country girl, and of 
the ordinary situation in which she is placed, ho makes 
out all tho rest, even to the smallest circumstance, by tho 
mere force of a reasoning imagination. It would seem a; 
if a stop lost would bo as fatal here as in a mathematical 
demonstration. Tlio development of the charach)r is the 
most simple, and comes tho nearest to nature tliat it can 
do, without being the same thing. The interest of tlie 
story increases with tho 'dawn of u?fdefstanding and 
reflection in the heroine: her sentiments gradually ex¬ 
pand themselves, like opening flowers. She writcs_ bej)ter 
every time, and acquires a confidence in hcr.self, just as a 
girl would do, writting such letters in such circumstances; 
and yet it is certain that no girl wonhl write such letters in 
such circumstances. What I mean is this—Eichardson’s 
nature is always the natm-c of sentiment and reflection, 
not of impulse or situation. He furnishes his eharactere, 
on every occasion, with the presence of mind of the author. 
He makes thorn act, not as they would from the impulse of 
the moment, but as ..they might apon reflection, and upon 
a Careful review of every motive pnd circumstance in their 
situation. They regularly sit down to wfite letters; and 
if the business of lifei'flonsisted in letter-writing, anJ was 
(BiTied on .by the post (like a Spanish game at chess), 
huinan nature would'be what Eich8rdgon*«epresont8 it 
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All actiAl objected abd feelings are Munted and deadened 
by being presented through a medium which may be true 
to reason, but is false in nature. He confounds his own 
point of View with that of the immediate actors in the 
sedbe, &nd henc£v presents yoi^ with a convMitional and 
•factitious nature, instead of that which is real. Dr. Jolin- 
son seems to have preferred this truth of reflection to the 
truth of nature, j^hen he said that there was more know¬ 
ledge of the^iuman lieart in a page of llichardson, than in 
all Fielding. Fielding, however, saw more of the prac¬ 
tical results, and understood the principles as well; but 
he had not the same power of speculating upon their 
possible results, and combining them in certain ideal 
forms of passion and imagination, which was liichardson’s 
seal excellence. 

It must bo observed, however, that it is tliis mutual 
good»urfflorstaiHliiig, and comparing of notes between the 
author and tlio persons ho dcscrilais; his infinite circum¬ 
spection, his exact process of ratiocinationmd calculation, 
which gives suen'an appearain^c of coldness and formality 
to most of his characters—whicli makes prudes of his 
women, and coxcombs of his men. Everything is too 
conscious in his worlis. Everything is distinctly brought 
home to the mind of the actors in tho» scene, which is a 
fault undoubtedly; but then it must be confessed, every¬ 
thing is brought home in its full ^orce to the mind of the 
reader also,\nd wo feel the same interest in the story*as 
if it were our own. Car^anyfeing be more beautiful or 
more affecting than Pamela’s reproaches to her ‘ lumpish 
heart,’ when she is sent away from her master’s at her 
own request^ its lightness, when she |s sent for back: the 
joy which the conviction of that sincerity of his dove 
diffuses in hjr heart, like the edming on of spring; the 
artifice of the stuff gown ; the me^ng with Lady Davors 
after her marriage; and the trial-scene with h^’ husband? 
‘Who eve^ leBjlainqd insensible to the passion of Lady 
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Clementina, except Sir Charles Gramliijpn liiniSolf, who 
was the object of it ? Clarissa is, however, his master¬ 
piece, if we except Lovelace. If she is fine in herself, she 
is still finer in his accoijnt of her. With that foil her 
purity is daazling indeed: and she who could triumph *by 
her virtue and the force of her love over the regality o£ 
Lovelace’s mind, his wit, his person, his accomplishments 
and his spirit, conquers all hearts. I shpuld suppose that 
never sympathy more deep or sincere was exOited than by 
the heroine of Eichardson’s romance, except by the calami¬ 
ties of real life. The links in this wonderful chain of 
interest are not more finely wrought, than their whole 
weight is overwhelming and irresistible. Who can forget 
the exquisite gradations of her long dying scone, or the 
closing of the coffin-lid, when Miss Howe comes to take 
her last leave of her friend; or the heart-breaking reflec¬ 
tion that Clarissa makes on what was to have beep her 
wedding day? Well docs a certain writer exclaim— 

“ Books .are rf'rcal world, both jmro .and fjood^. 

Round which with tendriti stron,' as tlcSl and blood. 

Our pastime and onr happiness may grow !” 

Richardson’s wit was unlike that of any other writer: 
bis humour was so too. Both were the effect of intense 
activity of mind: ‘laboured, and yet completely effectual. 

I might refer to Lovelace’s reception and description of 
Hickman, when ho calls out Death in his ear, as the name 
of the person with whom Clarissa had falleif in love, and 
to the scene at the glove sJ .op. What can bo more magni¬ 
ficent than his enumeration of his companions—“ Belton, 
so pert and so-pimply: Tourville, so fair and so foppish!” 
&o. In casuistry this author is quite at home; and with a 
boldness greater even r than his puritanical severity, [he] 
has exhausted every topic on virtue and vice. There is 
another peculiarity inwichardson not perhaps so uncom¬ 
mon, whicfl is his systematically preferring his most 
insipid characters to his finest, though both were equally' 
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liis owif inventioii* and ho must b*c supposed to have 
understood something of their qualities. Thus ho pre¬ 
ferred the little, selfish, affected, insignificant Miss Byron 
to the Divine Clementina, and, ^ain. Sir Charles Grandi- 
sofl to ‘the nohlej Lovelace. ^ have nothiifg to say in 
rfavour of Lovelace’s morality; but Sir Charles is the 
prince of coxcombs, whose eye was never once taken from 
his own person j,nd his own virtues, and there is nothing 
which excitdk so little sympathy as tliis excessive egotism. 

It remains to speak of Sterne; and I shall do it in few 
words. There is more of mannemm and affectation in 
him, and a more immediate reference to preceding authors; 
but his excellences, where ho is excellent, are of the first 
order. His charactei’s are intellectual and inventive, like 
Richardson’s, but totally opposite in the execution. The 
one are made out by continuity and patient repetition of 
touclios P the others, by glancing tran.sitions and graceful 
apposition. Ilis stylo is equally^diffcrcnt from llichard- 
son’s: it is at times the most rapid, the hiost hajtpy, the 
most idiomatic oi' any that is»to bo found. It is the jiiiro 
■essence of hlnglish conversational style, llis works con¬ 
sist only of morcenux —of brilliant passages. I wonder 
thaf Goldsmith, who ought to have known better, should 
call him “ a dtill fellow.” His wit i* poignant, though 
artificial; and his characters (thqjigh the groundwork of 
some of them had been laid before) have yet invaluable 
original diffSrenccs; and the spirit of the execution, tTie 
master-strokes constantly ^hro\iu into them, are’ not to bo 
surpassed. It is sufficient to name themYorick, Dr. 
Slop, Mr. Shandy, My Uncle Toby, Trim,* Susanna, and 
the Widow’Wadman. ,In these he has contrived to 
oppose with equal felicity and originality two 'characters, 
one of pure intellect, anl the other of pure good nature, 
in My Pfither and My Uncle Toby. There appears to 
have been in Sterne a vein of dry, sarcastic lijimour, and 
of extremp tenderness of feeling ■. the latter sometimes' 
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carried to affectation, as in tlio tale St.^Maria’^aiid tlie 
apostroplie to the recording angel: hut at other times 
pure and without blemish. The story of Lc Fovro is 
perhaps tho finest in the .English language. My Father’s 
restlessness,'both of body and mind, is iMiinitablo.'’ It” is 
the model from which all those despicable performances 
against modem philosophy ought to have been copied, if 
their authors bad known anything of the subject they 
were writing about. My Undo Toby is one Of tho finest 
compliments ever paid to human nature. He is the most 
unoffending of God’s creatures ; or, as tho French express 
it, nn lei petit hon homme! Of his bowling-green, his 
sieges, and his amours, who would say or think anything 
amiss ? 

It is remarkable that our four best novel writers bolon" 
nearly to the same ago. Wo also owe to the same period 
(the reign of George II,) the inimitable Hogarthi and 
some of our best writers of the middle stylo of comaly. 
If 1 were called upon to account for this coincidence, I 
should waive the consideration of mort?' general causes, 
and ascribe it at once to the establishment of tho Pro¬ 
testant ascendancy, and the succession of the House of 
Hanover. These groat events appear to jiavo given a 
more popular turn„to our literature and genius, as well as 
to our government. It was found high time that tho 
people should be represented in books as well as in 
Parliament. They wished to see some account of them¬ 
selves in what they read ^ and jiot to bo confined always 
to tho vices, tho miseries, and frivolities of the great. 
Our domesticvtragedy, and our earliest periodical works, 
appeared a little before the same period. In despotic 
countries, human natuxs is not of sufficient importance to 
be studied or described. The canaille are objects rather 
of disgust than curiosity; and there are no middle classes. 
The works of Eacine and Moliere are either imitations of 
tho^ verbiage of the court, before which they wore repre-' 
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Bented, *or fancWiil* caricatures of *the manners of tlio 
lowest of tlie people. But in the period of our history in 
question, a security of porsou and property, and a freedom 
of opinion, had been established, which made every man 
feel of’somo consequence to hisisclf, and appear ap object 
of some curiosity to his neighbours; our manners became 
more domesticated; tlierc was a general spirit of sturdi¬ 
ness and indcpeftdeuce, which made the English character 
more truly*English than perhaps at any other period—• 
that is, more tenacious of its own opinions and purposes, 
Tlie whole surface of society appeared cut out into square 
enclosures and sharp angles, which extended to the dresses 
of tlio time, their gravel walks and clipped hedges. Each 
individual had a certain ground-plot of his own to cultivate 
■his particular humours in, and let them shoot out at 
pleasure; and a most plentiful crop they have produced 
accoMiffgly. The reign of George II. was, in a word, 
the ago of huhhy-horm; but since that period things 
have taken a^bfferent turn. 

His present Majesty * (Gbd save the mark!) during 
almost the whole of his reign has been constantly mounted 
on 41 great war-horso, and lias fairly driven all competitors 
out of the field. Instead of minding our own aftiiirs. or 
laughing at each other, the eyes of all Jlis faithful subjects 
have been fixed on the career of the sovereign, and all 
hearts auxiojis for the safety of his person and guvornmqpt. 
Our pens and our swords have,been alike dra\xu in their 
defence; and the returas of*killed and wounded, the 
nianufactm'o of now.spapors and parliamentary speeches, 
have exceeded all former o.xamplo. If woTiavc had little 
of the blessings of peace, we have* had enough of the 
glories and calamities «f war. His Majesty lias indeed 
contrived to Jccep alive the greatest public interest ever 
knpwn, by his determined manner if riding his hobby for 
half a,century together, with the aristocracy^ the- deiiio- 
George III.—Ed. 
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cracy, tlie clergy, the landed and monied'interest, and the 
rabble, in full cry after him; and at the end of his 
career, most hai)pily and unexpectedly succeeded, amidst 
empires lost and won, kingdoms overturned and created, 
and the destruction of an ''incrodiblo number of lives, in 
restoring ike divine right of kings, and thus preventing any' 
future abuse of the example which seated his family on 
the throne! “ 

It is not to bo wondered at, if amidst tlio tumult of 
events crowded into this period, oim literature has partaken 
of tire disorder of the time ; if our prose has run mad, and 
our poetry grown childish. Among those persons who 
“ have kept the even tenor of their way,” the author of 
‘ Evelina,’ ‘ Cecilia,’ and ‘ Camilla,’ must bo allowed to 
hold a distinguished place.* Mrs. Eadcliffo’s “ enchantr" 
ments drear,” and mouldering castles, derived part of their 
interest, no doubt, from the supposed tottering stale of all 
old structures at the time; and Mrs. Inclibald’s ‘ Nature 
and Ai’t ’ would scarcely have had the 8 r -"2 popularity, 
but that it fell in (as to its ^wo main characters) with the 
prevailing prejudice of the moment, that judges and 
bishops wore not invar'ably pure abstractions of justice 
and piety. Miss Edgeworth’s ‘Tales’ again (with the 
exception of ‘ Castfe Eack-rcnt,’ which is a genuine, un¬ 
sophisticated, national'portrait) are a kind of pedantic, 
prrgmatical common sense, tinctured with t.ho pertuess 
and pretensions of the paradoxes to which they are so self- 
complacently opposed. iMada'me D’Arblay is, on the 
contrary, quite of the old school, a mere common observer 
of manners, and also a very woman. It is this last cir- 
cumstence which forms the peculiarity of her writings, 

♦ Tlie ‘ Fool of Quality ’ [by Henry Brooke, re^^riuted of late 
years], ‘David Simple,’ aval ‘Sidney Biddulph,’ written about the 
middle of the last century, belong to the ancient regime of novel¬ 
writing. Of the ‘ Vicar of Wakeiield ’ I have attempted a t uaracter 
eliiol.hero. 
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and dietinguisMs' them from those masterpieoes which 1 
have before mentioned. She is a quick, lively, and accu¬ 
rate observer of persons and things; but she always looks 
at^them with a consciousness of ®her sox, and in that point 
of view in which it is the partitular business and interest 
of women to observe them. There is little in her works 
of passion or character, or oven manners, in the most 
extended sqjise M the word, as implying the sum-total of 
our habits and pursuits; lior /or/a is in describing the 
absurdities and alfectations of external behaviour, or the 
manners of people in company. Her characters, wliich are 
ingenious caricatures, arc, no doubt, distinctly marked, 
and well kept up; but they arc slightly shaded, and 
exceedingly unifonn. Her heroes and heroines, almost all 
•tif them, depend upon the stock of a single jdirase or senti¬ 
ment, and have certain mottoes or devices by which they 
may'always be known. They form such clmracters as 
people might be supposed to assume for a night at a mas¬ 
querade. Slj" nrescuts, not tho whole-length figure, nor 
even the face* but some pronfinent featm'e. In one of her 
novels, for example, a lady appears regularly every ten 
pages, to get a lesson in music for nothing. She never 
appears for any other purpose; this is all you know of 
her; and in this the whole wit and hurilour of the character 
consist. Meadows is the same, who has always tho cue of 
being tired,without any other idea. It has been sai(^ of 
Shakspeare, that you may alwjiys assign his speeches to 
the proper characters; and ^ou may infallibly do tho 
same thing with Madame D’Arblay’s, for they always say 
tho same tjiing. The Branghtons are fhe best. Mr. 
Smith is an exquisite citj portrait. \Evclina ’ is also her 
best novel, because it is the shoPtest; that il, it has all 
the liveliness in the sketches of character, and smartness 
of.comic dialogue and repartee, without tho tediousness of 
the stqry, and endless affectation of sentiment which dis¬ 
figures the others,* 
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Women, in general, have a quicker pftrception of any 
oddity or singularity of character than men, and arc more 
alive to every absurdity which arises from a violation of 
the rules of society, or a cfcviation from established custom. 
This partly arises from tko restraints in their own be¬ 
haviour, which turn tlioir attention constantly on tho' 
subject, and partly from other causes. The surface of 
tlioir minds, like that of their bodies, booms of a liner 
texture than ours—more soft, and susceptible of immediate 
impulses. They have loss muscular strength, less power 
of continued voluntary attention—of reason, passion, and 
imagination; but they arc more easily impressed with 
whatever appeals to their senses or habitual prejudices. 
The intuitive jierception of their minds is less disturbed 
by any abstruse reasonings on causes or consoquencesr 
They learn the idiom of character and manners, as they 
acquire that of language, by rote without troubling them¬ 
selves about the principks. Their observation is not the 
less accurate on that account, as far as it fpm; for it has 
been well said, that “ there i& nothing so true as habit.” 

There is little other power in Miss Burney’s novels, 
than that of immediaV.) observation: her characters, 
whether of refinement or vulgarity, are equally superficial 
and confined. The whole is a question of form, whether 
that form is adhered b) or infringed upon. It is this 
cirjgumstance which takes away dignity and ijftcrcst from 
her story and sentiments, ijnd makes tho one so tcazing 
and tedious, and the other'so ineipid. Tho difficulties in 
which she involves her heroines arc too much “ Female 
Difficultiesflioy arc difficulties created out^of nothing. 
The author appears/.o have no other idea of refincmeu, 
than that it is the rcvei'sc of vulgrrity; but tho reverse of 
vulgarity is fastidiousness and affectation. " There is' a 
true and a false delicacy. Because a vulgar comitry Miss 
would answer “ yes ” to a proposal of maiTiagc in khc first . 
pagf^ Madame D’Arblay makes it a proof of an excess of 
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refinomeat, and aUi indispensable poin\; of etiquette in her 
young ladies, to postpone tlie answer to the end of five 
volumes^ without the smallest reason for their doing so, 
and with e^ry reason to the contrary. The reader is led 
every moment to expect a denoutment, and is ab often dis- 
‘appointed on some trifling pretext. The whole artifice of 
her fable consists in coming to no conclusion. Her 
ladies “stand so upon the order of tlicir going,” that they 
do not go at all. They will not abate an aee of their 
punctilio in any circumstances, or on any emergency. 
They would consider it as quite indecorous to run down 
stairs though the house wore in flames, or to move an inch 
oflf the pavement though a scaffolding was falling. She 
has formed to herself an abstract idea of perfection in 
oimmon behaviour, which is quite as romantic and imprac¬ 
ticable as any other idea of the sort: and the consequence 
has naturally been, that she makes her heroines commit 
the greatest improprieties and absurdities in order to avoid 
the smallest, Jn opposition to a maxim in philosophy, 
they constantly act from thb weakest motive, or rather 
from pure contradiction. The whole tissue of the fable is, 
in general, more wild and chimerical than anything in 
‘ Don Quixote,’ without the poetical truth or elevation. 
Madame D’Arblay has woven a web of difficulties for her 
heroines, something like the green-silken threads in which 
the shephor(^esses entangled the steed of Cervantes’ hero, 
who swore, in his fine e)ithusiastio way, that he would 
sooner cut his passage tcnanotiiior world than disturb the 
least of those beautiful meshes. To mention the most 
painful instance—the Wanderer, in her kiit novel, raises 
obstacles, lighter than “the gossamej- that idles in the 
wanton summer air,” info insui'miiuntable baft’iersand 
trifles wjth those that arise out of common sense, reason 
and necessity. Her conduct is ndit to be accounted for 
directly out of the circumstances in which she is placed, 
but out «f some factitious and misplaced refinement on 
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them. It is a per^tual game at cros8*purposfe8. There 

being a plain and strong motive why she should pureue 
any course of action, is a sufficient reason for her to avoid 
it; and the perversity of her conduct is in proportion to 
its lovity~hs the lightnesr. of the feather baffles tke force 
of the impulse that is given to it, and the slightest breatll 
of air turns it back on the hand from which it is thrown. 
We can hardly consider this as the perfection of the 
female character. 

I must say I like Mrs. Eadcliffo’s romances better, and 
think of them oftener; and oven when 1 do not, part of 
the impression with which I survey the full-orbed moon 
shining in the blue expanse of heaven, or hear the wind 
sighing through autumnal loaves, or walk under the echo¬ 
ing archways of a Gothic ruin, is owing to a repeated 
perusal of the ‘ Eomance of the Forest ’ and the ‘ Mysteries 
of Udolpho.’ Her descriptions of scenery, indeed, are 
vague and wordy to thojast degree; they are neither like 
Salvator nor Claude, nor nature nor art ;^»nd she dwells 
on the effects of moonlight ttll we are sometimes weary of 
them : her characters are insipid, the shadows of a shade, 
continued on, under different names, through all ^ler 
novels: her story comes to nothing. But in harrowing up 
the soul with imilginary horrors, and making the flesh 
creep, and the nerves Jhrill, with fond hopes and fears, 
she is unrivalled among her fair countrywpmen. Her 
groat power lies in describing the indolinablc, and em¬ 
bodying a phantom. S!rio makes her readers twice 
children, and from the dim and shadowy veil which she 
draws over the objects of her fancy, forces us to believe 
aU that is strange, ajd next to impossible, of their myste¬ 
rious agency, whether 'It is the ^ound of the lover’s lute 
borne o’er the distant waters along the windwg shores of 
Provence, recalling wish its magic breath some long-lpst 
friendship & some hopeless love; or the full choi^^of the 
cloistered monks chauutiug thoir midnight orgies, or the 
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lonely voice of au’ nnliappy sister in her pensive cell, like 
angels’ whispered music; or the deep sigh that steals 
from a dungeon on the stai'tled ear; or the dim apparition 
of ghastly features; or the face of an assassin hid beneath 
a monk s cowl; or the robber gl'ding through the twilight 
^loom of the forest. All the fascination that links the 
world of passion to the world unknown, is hers, and she 
plays witli it at her j)leasure : she has all the poetry of 
romance, all that is obsem’o, visionary and objectless, in 
the imagination. It seems that the simple notes of Clara’s 
lute, which so delighted her youthful heart, still echo among 
the rocks and mountains of the Valois; the mellow tones 
of the minstrel's songs still mingle with the noise of the 
dashing oar, and tlie ripiding of the silver waves of the 
Mediterranean; the voice of Agnes is heard from the 
haunted tower; and Schedoni’s form still stalks through 
the fi'owfiing ruins of Palinzi. The greatest treat, how¬ 
ever, which Mrs. lladcliffe’s pen. has provided for the 
lovers of the jji^rvellous^and terrible, is th'c Proven9al tale 
which Ludovico reads in thfe Castle of Udolpho, as the 
lights are beginning to bui'n blue, and just before the 
fac^ appear fi'om behind the tapestry that carry him off, 
and wo hear no more of him. This tale is of a knight, 
who being engaged in a dance at some laigh festival of old 
romance, was summoned out by another knight clad in 
complete stc^l; and being solemnly adjured to follow h'jn 
into the mazes of the neighbo.uring wood, his jconductor 
brought him at length t(> a hdllow glade in the thickest 
part, where he pointed to the murdered corse of another 
knight, and^lifting up his beaver, showed him by the 
gleam of moonlight whiclf fell on it, t'),at it had the face of 
his spectre-guide I The dramatic jiower in the? character 
of 8chedoui,»tho Italian monk, has been much admired 
and praised; but the effect docs no1?depend upon the cha¬ 
racter, J)ut the situations: not upon the figure, but upon 
the backgi'ound. 'The ‘ Castle of Otranto ’ (which is rup- 
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posed to have led the way to this styiS of writing) is, to 
my notion, dry, meagre, and without effect. It is done 
upon false principles of taste. The great hand and arm, 
wliicli are thrust into tht court-yard, and remain there all 
day long, ifrc the pasteboard machinery of a pantomime; 
they shock the senses, and have no purchase upon the 
imagination. They ai'o a matter-of-fact impossibility : a 
fixture, and no longer a phantom. Quodcirupt^ oslcndis mihi 
sie, tncredtdus odi. By realising the chimeras of ignoran'eo 
and fear, begot upon sliadows and dim likenesses, we take 
away the very grounds of credulity and superstition ; and, 
as in otiicr cases, by facing out the imposture betray the 
secret to the contempt and laughter of the spectators. 
The ‘ Recess ’ and the ‘ Old Eugli.sh Baron ’ are also 
“ dismal treatises,” but with little in them “ at which ollr 
foil of hair is likely to rouse and stir as life wore in it,” 
They are dull and prosing, without the spirit of fiction 
or the air of tradition-to make them interesting. After 
Mrs. Radcliffe, iVlonk Lewis was the groatcii^- master of tho 
art of freezing tho blood'.' Tho robber-scene in the 
' Monk ’ is only inferior to that in ‘ Count Fathom,’ and 
perfectly now in the ciiy^unistanocs and cast of tho chwac- 
tors. Some of his descriptions arc chargeable with unpar¬ 
donable grossnoss,*'but the pieces of poetry interapersed in 
this far-famed novel, surch as the fight of Roncosvallcs and 
live Exile in particular, have a romantic avd delightful 
harmony, such as might bo chaunted by the moonlight 
pilgrim, or might lull thfe drctoiing mariner on summer 
seas. 

If Mrs. Radcliffe touched the trembling c,herds of tho 
imagination, making wild music'there, Mrs. Inchbald has 
no less pofver over the ^’prings of the heart. She not only 
moves the affections, but melts us into “ allthe luxury of 
woe.” Her ‘ Nature And Art ’ is one of the most pathetic 
and interesting stories in the world. It is, indeed, too," 
mvM'h so ; or the distress is too naked)' and the ‘Situations 
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hardly tn ho horn«,\flth patience. I think nothing, how¬ 
ever, can exceed in delicacy and beauty the account of the 
love-letter which the poor girl, who is the subject of the 
story, receives from her lover, an(i which she is a fortnight 
in sl)cllthg out, sooner than sho;v it to any one else; nor 
Wio dreadful catastrophe of the last fatal scene, in which 
the same poor creature, as her former seducer, now 
become her judg<% is about to pronounce sentence of death 
upon her, crits out in agony—“ Oh, not from you !’’ Tho 
effect of this novel upon the feelings is not only of the 
most distressing, but withering kind. It blights tho 
sentiments, and haunts the memory. The ‘SimpleStory 
is not much better in this respect; tho gloom, however, 
which hangs over it, is of a more fixed and tender kind; 
w« are not now lifted to ecstasy, only to bo plunged in 
madness; and l)esidcs the sweetness and dignity of some 
of thcfchUractcrs, there are redeeming traits, retrospective 
glances on the course of human life, which brighten tlic 
backward stream, and smile in hope or patience to tho 
last. iSuoh is’ the account q£ Sandford, her stern and 
inflexible adviser, sitting by the bedside of Miss Miller, 
and ^comforting her in her dying moments ; thus softening 
tho worst pang of human nature, and reconciling us to the 
best, but not most shining virtues iu*hmnan character. 
The conclusion of‘Nature and Art,’ on the contrary, is a 
scene of heartless desolation, which must efi'ectually deter 
any one froni over reading the book twice. Mrs. Inchbald 
is an instance to confute ihe assertion of Rousseau, that 
women fail whenever they attempt to describe the passion 
of love. • 

I shall coftclude this liccturo by saying a few words of 
the author of ‘ Caleb WilliamS|i* Vnd the ^author of 
Waverley.’ J shall speak of tho last first. In knowledge, 
in variety, in facility, in truth of painting, in costume and 
scenery in freshness of subject and in untired^interest, in 
William Godwin.—I'.n 
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glandiig lights mkI. the graces of a 'stv,lo passitlg at will 
from gi'avc to gay, from lively to severe, at once romantic 
and familiar, having the utmost force of imitation and 
apparent freedom of iijvention, these novels have the 
highest claims to admiration. What lack they yet ? The 
author has all power given him from without—he has notji 
perhaps, an equal power from within. The intensity of 
the feeling is not equal to the distinctnests of the imagery. 
He sits like a magician in his cell, and cofqures up all 
shapes and sights to the view; and with a little variation 
we might apply to him what Spenser says of Fancy:— 

“ His chamber was dejmiuted all within 
With sundry colours, in which were writ 
Infinite shape of tilings dispersed thin; 

Some such as in the world were never yet; 

Some daily seen and knowen by their names, 

Such a.s in idle f.uitasics do flit; 

Infernal Iwgs, centiiurs, fiends, hijiixidames, 

Apes, lions, eagles, owls, fools, lovers, children, dames.” 

In the midst of all this phantasmagoria, the^''!thor himself 
never appears to take part with his characters, to prompt 
onr aftection to the good, or sharpen our autiiiathy to tin; 
bad. It is the perfection of art to conceal art; and <t!iis 
is hero done so completely, that while it adds to onr 
pleasure in the work, it seems to take away from the 
merit of the author. As lie docs not thrust himself for¬ 
ward in the foregroimd, ho loses the credit eof the por- 
forraance.. The copies are so true to nature, that they 
appear like tapestry figures takto off by the pattern—the 
obvious patchwork of tradition and history. His cha¬ 
racters are trahsplantcd at once from their nptive soil to 
the page which we lyc reading, without any traces of their 
having pastel through‘tlie hot-bad of the author’s genius 
or vanity. He leaves them as he found thent; but this is 
doing wonders. The Eaird and the Bailie of Bradwardine, 
the idiot rhymer David Gellatly, Miss Rose Bradwardine 
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and Flora ^ac Ivor* her l)r(jtlier the Highland 
Jacobite chieftain, Vich Ian Vohr, the Highland rover, 
Donald Bean Lean, and the worthy page Callum Beg, 
Bothwell, and Balfour of Burley, Claverhouse and 
Maabriap, Elshie, the Black Dwarf, and the Eeever 
gf Westburn Flat, Hobbic and Grace Armstrong, Lucy 
Bertram and Dominie Sampson, Dirk Hatteraick and Meg 
MerriUes, are aj present “familiar in our mouths as 
household names,” and whether they are actual persons or 
creations of the poet’s pen, is an impertinent inquiry. 
The picturesque and local scenery is as fresh as the lichen 
on the rock; the characters are a part of the scenery. If 
they are put in action, it is a moving picture: if they 
speak, we hear their dialect and the tones of their voice. 
If the humour is made out by dialect, the character by 
tho dress, the interest by the facts and documents in the 
author’s j)ossession, wo have no riglit to complain, if it is 
made out; but sometimes it hardly is, and then wo have a 
right to say so. For instance,‘in tlic,‘Tales of my 
Landlord,’ OfflSiiy Elshiois no^in himself so formidable or 
petrilio a person as the real Black Dwarf, called David 
Eitchio, nor are his acts or sayings so staggering to the 
ima^nation. Again, the first introduction of this extra- 
ordin.ary personage, groping about ajQoug the hoary 
twilight ruins of the Witch of Micklestauo Moor and her 
Grey Geese, is as full of preternatural power and be¬ 
wildering effect (according to tho tradition of the country) 
as can be ; while the last decisive scene, where tho Dwarf, 
in his resumed character of Sir Edward Manley, comes 
from the tomb in tho chapel, to prevejit the forced 
marriage of the daughter of his former betrothed mistress 
with the man she abhors, is alti^ejiier powerless .and 
tamo. No situation c&uld be imagined more finely 
calculated to call forth an author’s powers of imagination 
and* passion; but nothing is done. Tho assembly is 
^dispers'Bd under circumstances of the strongest natm»l 
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feeling, and the moai appalling pretefti9,tnral appearances, 
just as if the effect had been produced by a peace-officer 
entering for the same purpose. These instances of a 
falling off are, however,, rare ; and if tliis author should 
not be supposed by fastidious critics to have original 
genius in the highest degree, he has other qualities whicb 
supply its place so well: his materials are so rich and 
varied, and he uses them so lavishly, that the reader is no 
loser by the exchange. We are not in fear that he should 
publish another novel; we are under no apprehension of 
his exhausting himself, for ho has shown that he is 
inexhaustible. 

Whoever else is, it is pretty clear that the author of 
‘ Caleb Williams ’ and ‘ St. Loon ’ is not the author of 
‘ Waverley.’ Nothing can bo more distinct or excellent jn 
their several ways than these two writers. If the one owes 
almost everything to external observation and traditional 
character, the other owe.s everything to internal conception 
and contemplation of the possible worlcings of the human 
mind. There is little knowledge of tho'world, little 
variety, neither an eye for the picturesque, nor a talent for 
the humorous in ‘ Caleb Williams,’ for instance, but you 
cannot doubt for a monient of the originality of the work 
and the force of t'lo conception. The impression made 
upon the reader is the^ exact measure of the strength of 
the author’s genius. For the effect, both in ‘ Caleb 
Williams’ and ‘St. Leon,’ is entirely mado'^out, neither 
by facts, nor dates, by bla ik-lettor or magazine learning, 
by transcript nor record, but by intense and patient study 
of the human heart, and by an imagination projecting 
itself into certain situations, and, capable of working up its 
imaginary feelings to tiJio height of reality. The author 
launches into tho ideal world, and must sustain himself 
and the reader there by tho mere force of imiJginntion. 
The sense of power in the writer thus adds to tho interest 
of the subject. The character of Falkland is a "sort of” 
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apotheoSs of thi,l«ve of fame. The gay, the gallant 
Falkland lives only in tho good opinion of good men; 
for this he adorns his soul with virtue, and tarnishes it 
with crime; he lives only for thi^, and dies as he loses it. 
Ho "is a*lovor of virtue, but a w(jrshippor of faine. Stung 
td madness by a brutal insult, ho avenges himself by a 
crime of the deepest dye, and the remorse of his conscience 
and the stain upon his honour prey upon his peace and 
reason over %fter. It was into the mouth of such a cha¬ 
racter that a modern poet has well put tho words, 

“-Action is momentary, 

The motion of a muscle, this way or that; 

Suffering is long, obscure, and infinite.” 

In tho conflict of hie feelings, ho is worn to a skeleton, 
Hjisted to a shadow. But he endures this living death to 
watch over his undying reputation, and to preserve his 
name* uwullicd and free from suspicion. But ho is at 
last disappointed in tliis his darling object, by tho very 
means he takes to secure it, and by harassing and goading 
Caleb Willnfens (whose iui^tiablc, incessant curiosity 
had wormed itself into his confidence) to a state of despe¬ 
ration, by employing every sort of persecution, and by 
trying to hunt him from society^ike an infection, makes 
him turn upon him, and betray tho iwnost secret of his 
soul. The last moments of Falkland are indeed sublime: 
the spark of life and the hope of imperishable renown are 
c.xtiilguishecf in him together ; and bending his last Idbk 
of forgiveness on his vjptim #and destroyer, lie dies a 
martyr to fame, but a confessor at the shrine of virtue! 
Tho re-action and play of these two characters into each 
other’s hands (like Othello and lago) is inimitably well 
managed, and on a par with auytlijjig in the drmatia art; 
but Falkland is tho herb of tho story, Caleb Williams is 
only the' instrument of it. This povol is utterly unlike 
anything else that ever was written, and is ono^of the most 
• original ^as well aj powerful productions in the Enriish 

M 
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language. ‘ St. Leon ’ is not equal lo it; in tlie‘*plot and 
groundwork, though perhaps superior in the execution. In 
the one Mr. Godwin has hit upon the extreme point of the 
perfectly natural and perfectly new; in the other he 
ventures into the preternrtural world, and conies i2ear?r to 
the world of coramon-placc. Still the character is of the 
same exalted intellectual kind. As the ruling passion of 
the one was the love of fame, so in the other the sole 
business of life is thought. Raised by tSe fatal dis¬ 
covery of the philosopher’s stone above mortality, he is 
cut off from all participation with its pleasures. He is a 
limb torn from society. In possession of eternal youth 
and beauty, he can feel no love; surrounded, tantalized, 
tormented with riches, he can do no good. The races of 
men pass before him as in a epeculun ; but he is attaclied 
to them by no common tic of sympathy or suffering. Ho 
is thrown back into himself and his own thou^-hts'. He 
lives in the solitude of his own breast, without wife or 
child, or friend, or enemy in the world. His is the 
solitude of the soul, not of woods, or seas, or mountains, 
—but the desert of society, the waste and desolation of the 
heart. Ho is himsolf alone. His existence is purely 
contemplative, and is therefore intolerable to one who has 
felt the rapture or affection or the anguish of woe. The 
contrast between the enthusiastic eagerness of human 
pursuits and their blank disappointmentj was never, 
perhaps, more finely portrayed than in ‘ this novel. 
Marguerite, the wife of 8.. Lo'n, is an instance of pure 
and disinterested affection in one of the noblest of her sex. 
It is not improbable that the author found the model of 
this character in nature. Of ‘ Mandeville,’ I ^all say only 
one word.. It appears to mo to be a falling-off in the sub¬ 
ject, not in the ability. The stylo and declamation are 
even more powerful thp ever. But unless an aujhor 
surpasses himself, and surprises the public as much the„ 
fourth or fifth time as he did the first, he is said to fall off, 
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because there is n?)t the same stimulus of novelty. A 
great deal is hero made out of nothing, or out of a very 
disagreeable subject. 1 cannot agree that the story is out 
of nfktn^o. The feeling is very common indeed, though 
carried to an unustial and improbable excess, or to ono 
with which, from the individuality and minuteness of the 
circumstances, wo cannot readily sympathise. 

It is rare Jthat a philosopher is a writer of romances. 
The union of the two characters in this author is a sort of 
phenomenon in the history of letters; for I cannot but 
consider the author of ‘ Political .lusticc ’ as a philosophi¬ 
cal reasoner of no ordinary stamp or pretensions. That 
work, whatever its defects may be, is distinguished by the 
most acute and severe logic, and by the utmost boldness 
of’thinking, founded on a love and conviction of truth. 
It is a system of ethics, and ono that, though I think it 
erroneous myself, is built on following up into its fair con¬ 
sequences a very common and acknowledged principle— 
that abstract ^oason and, general utility arc the only test 
and standard of moral rectitude. If this principle is true, 
then the system is true; but I think that Mr. Godwin’s 
book» has done more than anythkg else to overturn the 
sufBqiency of this princqde by abstragtiug, in a strict 
metaphysical process, the influence of reason or the under¬ 
standing in moral questions and relations from that of 
liabit, sense, «issoeiation, local and personal attachmen*, 
natural affection, ifec.; and by thus making it appear how 
necessary the latter arc ft) our limited, imperfect, and 
mixed being, how impossible the former as an exclusive 
guide of actijn, unless men were, or were capable of be¬ 
coming, purely intellectual beings.* .^ason is no doubt 
one faculty of the human tnind, an(^tho chief gift of Pro¬ 
vidence to mifti; but it must itself be subject to and 
modified by other instincts and principles, because it is not 

• • Ori^hwl edition has, by an apparent slip of the pen, a purely 
iuteSeciual lHng,—Ej>, 
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the only one. This work then, oven supjArsiiig it to be false, 
is invaluable as demonstrating an important truth by the 
redMciio ad ahsurdum; or it is an experimentum crucis in ono 
of the grand and trying questions of moral philosophy. 
In delineating the character and feelings of the nermotic 
philosopher St. Leon, perhaps the author had not far to go 
from those of a speculative philosophical recluse. He 
who deals in the secrets of magic, or in-tlic secrets of the 
human mind, is too often looked upon with jealous eyes 
by the world, which is no great conjuror; he who pom's 
out his intellectual wealth into the lap of the public, is 
hated by those who cannot understand how he came by it; 
he who thinks beyond his age, cannot expect the feelings 
of his contemporaries to go along with him; he whoso 
mind is of no age or country, is seldom imoperly re¬ 
cognised during his lifetime, and must wait, in order to 
have justice done him, for the late but lasting’ award of 
posterity. “Where his treasure is, there his heart is 
also.” 
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LECTURE'VII. 

ON THK WORKS OF HOGARTH. ON THB GRAND AND FA.MIIIAR 
STYLE OP PAINTING. 

]f the quantity of amusement, or of matter for more 
serious reflection which their works have afforded, is that 
by which we arc to judge of precedence among the intel¬ 
lectual benefactors of mankind, there arc, perhaps, few 
persons who can put in a stronger claim to our gratitude 
tli#n Ilogai'th. It is not hazarding too much to assert, 
that he was one of the greatest comic geniuses that ever 
lived,.an«l he was certainly one of the most extraordinary 
men this country has produced. Tlio wonderful know¬ 
ledge which he p)sscsscd of human life and manners, is 
only to be sittiiassed (if"it caq.be) by the power of inven¬ 
tion with which he has combined and contrasted his 
materials in the most ludicrous and varied points of view, 
and “by the mastery of execution \vith which he has em¬ 
bodied and made tangible the very thoughts and passing 
movements of the mind. Critics sometimes object to the 
style of Hogarth’s pictures, or to the class to which they 
belong. Fiffet, he belongs to no class, or, if he does, iWs 
to the same class as Fi^Jding, Smollett, Vanbrugh, and 
Molioro. Besides, the merit of his pictures does not 
depend on the nature of the subject, but on^he knowledge 
displayed of it, on the number of ideas they excite, on the 
fund of thought and observation co^itamed in them. They 
are to be studied as works of science as well as of amuse¬ 
ment ; tbby satisfy our love of truth; they fill up the void 
in the mind; they form a series of plates in natural his- 
*tory, dfid of that most interesting part of uatuial history, 
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the history of our /)wn species, what (Mnetions 

you please for the vulgarity of the subject, yet in the re¬ 
search, the profundity, the absolute truth and precision of 
the delineation of character: in the invention of incident, 
in wit and humour: m the life with which they*, arn 
“instinct in every part':” in everlasting variety and 
originality, they never have, and probably never will be, 
surpassed. They stimulate the faculties as well as soothe 
them. “ Other pictures wo see, Hogarth’s w.3 read.” 

The public had not long ago an opportunity of viewing 
most of Hogarth’s pictures, in the collection made of 
them at the British Gallery.* The superiority of the ori¬ 
ginal paintings to the common prints, is in a great measure 
confined to the Marriage a la Mode with which I shall 
begin my remarks. 

Boccaccio, tlie most refined and sentimental of all the 
novel-writers, has been stigmatised as a mere ir„ven,tor of 
licentious tales, because readers in general have only 
seized on those things tn his works which were suited to 
their own taste, and have thus reflected tl^ir own gross¬ 
ness back upon the writer. So it has happened that the 
majority of critics having been most struck with the strong 
and decided expression in Hogarth, tlie extreme delihacy 
and subtle gradations of character in his pictures have 
almost entirely escaped them. In the firet picture of the 
Marriage a la Mode, the three figures of the young Noble- 
nun, his intended Bride, and her Inamorato, the Lawyer, 
show how much Hogarth excelled in the power of giving 
soft and effeminate expression. They have, however, been 
less noticed than the other figures, which toll a plainer 
story, and convey a moro palpable moral. .Nothing can 
be ipore finely man,'-.ge<l than the differences of character 
in these flelicato personages. Tlie beau sits smiling at 

* In the author’ll ‘ Skitelies of the Vrincijial Pieture-Gnllej'ies,’ 
1821 , tlio iiicscnt remarks are reprinted from tliis point with occa- 
iional verhal clianges,-E d, 
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tlio looffiig-glassyjtharcflec'todsiniptti' of self-admiration, 
and a languishing inclination of the head, while the rest 
of his body is perked up on his high heels with a certain 
air of tip-toe elevation. Ho is t|jo Narcissus of the reign 
of Oeorge II.; whoso powdered.poruke, ruffle^ gold-lace, 
and patches, divide his self-love unequally with his own 
person—the true Sir Plume of his day : 

“ Of aii^r-liJded snuflf-box justly vain, 

And the nice conduct of a clouded cone.” 

Again wo find the same felicity in the figure and atti¬ 
tude of the Bride, courted by the Lawyer. There is the 
utmost flexibility and yielding softness in her whole per¬ 
son, a listless languor and tremulous suspense in the ex¬ 
pression of her face, ft is the jtrociso look and air which 
Pgpe has given to his favourite Belinda, just at the 
moment of the ‘ Eape of the Lock.’ The heightened glow, 
the forwArd intelligence, and loosened soul of love in the 
same face, in the Assignation scene before the masquerade, 
form a fine and instructive cofilrast to the delicacy, 
timidity anclTiioy rclncl>ance jxpressed in the first. The 
Lawyer in both pictures is much the same, perhaps too 
much so; though even this unmoved, unaltered appearance 
may*be designed as characteristic.* In both cases ho has 
“ a person, and a smooth dispose, framqd to make women 
false.” He is full of that easy good humour, and easy good 
opinion of himself, with which the sex are often delighted. 
There is not*a sharp angle in his face to obstruct his S)Jc- 
ccss, or give a hint of dou^t or djfficulty. His whole aspect 
is round and rosy, lively and nmneaning, happy without the 
least expense of thought, careless and inviting, and conveys 
a perfect id^a of the uninterrupted glide and pleasing 
murmur of the soft periods that floj;^ f|ora his tongue. 

The expression of the Bride in the Morning Scene is 
the most* higtily seasoned, and at the same time the most 
vulgar in the series. The figure, face, and attitude of the 
lusbaiTd are inimitable. Hogarth has with great skill 
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contrasted the pale' counfegiance of ftio’uusband with the 
yellow-whitish colour of the raarhlc chimney-piece behind 
him, in such a manner as to preserve the fleshy tone of 
tho former. The airy splendour of the vievr of the inner 
room in this picture is probably not exceeded by any of 
the productions of the Flemish school. ' 

The young girl in the third picture, who is represented 
as the victim of fashionable profligacy, fs unquestionably 
one of tho artist’s chefs-d'oeuvre. Tho exquisite delicacy 
of the painting is only surpassed by tho felicity and sub¬ 
tlety of the conception. Nothing can bo more striking 
than tho contrast between the extreme softness of her per¬ 
son and the hardened indiflbronco of licr character. The 
vacant stillness, the docility to vice, the premature sup¬ 
pression of youthful sensibility, the doll-like mechanism 
of the whole figure, which seems to have no other feeling 
but a sickly sense of pain, show the deepest ins'ight into 
human nature, and into, the effects of those refinements in 
depravity, by which it has been good-naturedly asserted 
that “vice loses half its c.il in losing all its grossness.” 
Tho story of this picture is in some parts very obscure 
and enigmatical. It is certain that the Nobleman i§, not 
looking straightforward to tho Quack, wliom he seems to 
have been threatening with his cane; but that his eyes arc 
turned up with an ironipal leer of triumph to tho procuress. 
Tl^o commanding attitude and size of tliis^^woman, tho 
swelling circumference of her dress, spread out like a 
turkey-cock’s feathers, tho fiercr^ ungovernable, inveterate 
malignity of her countenance which hardly needs the 
comment of tho clasp-knifo to explain her purpose, arc all 
admirable in themselves, and still more so,' as they are 
oppdsed tq. the mute in..ensibility, the elegant negligence 
of dress, and the childish figure of tho gi:l who is sup¬ 
posed to bo her jgrotegde. As for the Quack, there can, bo 
no doubt entertained about him. His face seems os if it, 
wore composed of salvo, and his features exhibi* all the 
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chaos and confSft)^ of the most gro*8, ignorant, and im¬ 
pudent empiricism. The gradations of ridiculous affec¬ 
tation in the Music scene aro finely, imagined and pre¬ 
served. The preposterous, ovarstrained admiration of 
the*lady of quality: the sentimental, insipid, patient 
aielight of the man, with his hair in papers, and sipping 
his tea; the port, smirking, conceited, half-distorted ap¬ 
probation of thc*figuro next to him; tljo transition to tho 
total insensfbility of tho round face in profile, and then 
to the wonder of the negro-boy at tho rapture of his mis¬ 
tress, form a perfect whole. The sanguine complexion 
and flame-coloured hair of tho female virtuoso throw an 
additional light on the character. This is lost in the 
print. The continuing tho red colour of the hair into 
the back of the chair, has been pointed out as one of those 
instances of what may be termed alliteration in colouring, 
of wlliclf these pictures are everywhere full. The gross 
bloated appearance of the Italian singer is well relieved 
by tho hard features of the instrumental performer behind 
him, which might be carved of wood. The negro-boy 
holding the chocolate, both in expression, colour and 
execution, is a masterpiece. The gfiy, lively derision of 
the other negro-boy playing witll the Actieon is an in¬ 
genious contrast to the profound amazftnent of the first. 
Some account has already boon giycn of tho two lovers in 
this picture.^ It is curious to observe tho infinite .activity 
of mind which the artist displays on every occasion. An 
instance occurs in tho pretont pfcturo. Ho has so contrived 
the papers in the hair of tho bride, as to make them look 
almost like a wreath of half-blown floweps; while those 
which he hdb placed on the head of the musical amateur 
very much resemble a^ clmeux-At-ffis of hoj’ns. Which 
adorn and fartify the lack-lustre expression and mild 
resignation of tho face beneath. • 

Tljg Night Scone is inferior to the rest oi tho series. 
’The attitude of th« husband, who is just killed, is or|p in 
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which it would bo iiopossible for hiii# tfwtand of even to 
fall. It resembles the loose pasteboard figures they make 
for children. The characters in the last picture, in which 
the wife dies, arc all masterly. I would particularly refer 
to the captious, petulant sclf-sufScioncy of the Apothecary, 
whose face and figure are constructed on exact physiog¬ 
nomical principles, and to the fine example of passive 
obedience and non-resistance in the servant, whom he is 
taking to task, and whoso coat of green and y'fellow livery 
is as long and melancholy as his face. The disconsolate 
look and haggard eyes, the open mouth, the comb sticking 
in the hair, the broken gapped teeth which, as it were, 
hitch in an answer—everything about him denotes the 
utmost perplexity and dismay. The harmony and grada¬ 
tions of colour in this picture are uniformly preserved 
with the greatest nicety, and are well worthy the attention 
of the artist. I have so far attempted to point out the 
fund of observation, physical and moral, contained in one 
set of these pictures, the Marriage a la Mode The rest 
would furnish as many topics to descant upon, were the 
patience of the reader as inexhaustible as the painter’s 
invention. But as this is not the case, I shall content 
myself with barely referring to some of those figures’ in 
the other picturos,<which appear to me the most striking, 
and which we see not only while we are looking at them, 
but which we have before us at all other times. For 
instance, who, having seen, can easily forget that exquisite 
frost-piece'of religion and norali^y, the antiquated Pxudo 
in the Morning Scene, or that striking commentary on 
the good old tlwes, the little wretched .appendage of a Foot- 
boy who crawls, half famished and half frozen, behind 
her ?« The French cnar and woman, in the Noon, are the 
perfection of flighty affectation and studied grimace; the 
amiable/raiei'iM'zotion of the two old women saluting each 
other is not euotgh to bo admired; and in the little 
Master, in the same national group, we see the early 
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promi^and pei^pmfication of that, eternal principle of 
wondrous self-complacency, proof against all circum¬ 
stances, and which makes the French the only people 
who are vain even of being ci^koldod and being con¬ 
quered,! Or shall we prefer to yds the outrag^us distress 
piud unmitigated terrors of the Boy who has dropped 
his dish of meat, and who seems red all over with 
shame and vexaljon, and bursting with the noise he makes ? 
Or what can be hotter than the good housewifery of the 
Girl underneath, who is devouring the lucky fragments ; 
or than the plump, ripe, florid, luscious look of the 
Servant-wench near Imr, embraced by a greasy rascal of 
an Othello, with lier pic-dish tottering like her virtue, 
and with the most precious part of its contents running 
oyer? Just—no, not quite—as good is the joke of 
the Woman overhead who, having quaiTolled witli her 
Hnsl»mi( is throwing their Sunday’s dinner out of the 
window, to complete this chapter of accidents of baked 
dishes. The Husband in the Eve’ning Socne is certainly 
as meek as recorded in hystory ; but I cannot say that 
I admire this picture, or the Night Scene after it. But 
then, in the Taste in High-Life, there is that inimitable 
paif, differing only in sox, congriftulating and delighting 
ono another by “ all the mutually reflected charities ” of 
folly and affectation, with the young Lady coloured like 
a rose, dandling her little, black, pug-faced, white-teethed, 
chuckling fifvourite, and with the portrait of MonsiSur 
Dcs Noyors in the backgyoumi dancing in a grand ballet, 
surrounded by butterflies. And again, in the Election 
Dinner, is the immortal Cobbler, ,surround<al by his Peers, 
who, , , 

“-freipiont iiiid full, ^ , 

In hud rccesis and irawVivj cmftlave sit-»— 

the Jew *111 tile second picture, a very Jew in grain : in- 
nuiherable fine sketches of liead.s in the Polling for Votes, 
?of whTch the Nobleman overlooking the Caricaturist is the 
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8600)1(1 l)0St, atid the iSlind-mau goinglipto vote, tfie best; 
and then the irresistible, tumultuous display of broad 
humour in the Chairing" the Member, which is perhaps, 
of all Hogarth’s picture^, the most full of laughable in¬ 
cidents and situations; the yellow, rusty-faced Thresher 
with his swinging flail breaking the head of one of the 
chairmen ; and his redoubted antagonist, the Sailor, with 
his oak-stick and stumping wooden-leg-i'a supplemental 
cudgel; the persevering ecstasy of the hobbling Blind 
Fiddler who, in the fray, appears to have been trod upon 
by the artificial excrescence of the honest tar; Monsieur 
the monkey, with piteous aspect, speculating the impending 
disaster of the triumphant Candidate, and his brother 
Brniu appropriating the paunch; the precipitous flight 
of the Pigs souse over head into tlio water; the fine Lady 
fainting, witli vermilion lips; and the two Chimney 
Sweepers, satirical young rogues! I had almost forgot 
the Politician, who is burning a hole through his hat with 
a candle in reading a newspaper ; and the Chickens in the 
March to Finchley, wandering in search of their lost dam, 
who is found in the pocket of the Serjeant. Of tho pic¬ 
tures in tho Hake’s Progress, exhibited in tliis collection, 
I shall not here say anything, because I think them on 
the whole inferiori to the prints, and because they have 
already been criticised by a writer, to whom I could add 
nothing, in a paper which ought to be road by every lover 
of llogarth and of English genius—I mean Mr. Lamb’s 
Essay on tho works of Hogiirth./ I shall at present pro- 
■•eed to fomi some estimate of the style of art in which 
•his painter excelled. 

What distinguishes his compositions from all others of 
the same jjeneral kindi is, that they are equally remote 
from caricature, and from more still life. It of 
course happens in subjects taken from common life, that 
the painter , can procure real models, and ho can get 
theip to sit as long as he pleases Hence, in general,' 
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those attitudes aM exprcssious hav(f been chosen which 
could be assumed the longest; and in imitating which the 
artist, by taking pains and time, might produce almost as 
complete foe-smiles as he could of a flower or a flower¬ 
pot* of’a damask curtain or a ehina vase. The copy was 
'as perfect and as uninteresting in the one case as in the 
other. On the contrary, subjects of drollery and ridicule 
affording frequSnt examples of strange deformity and 
peculiarity of features, these have been eagerly seized by 
another class of artists who, without subjecting themselves 
to the laborious drudgery of the Dutch school and their 
imitators, have produced our popular caricatures by 
rudely copying or exaggerating the casual irregularities of 
the human countenance. Hogarth has equally avoided 
the faults of both the.se stylos : the insipid tameness of the 
one and the gross extravagance of the otlior, so as to give 
to the productions of his pencil equal solidity and effect. 
For his faces go to the very vergp of caricature, and yet 
never (I IjjjJicvo in any single instaned) go beyond it: 
they take the'very widest latitude, and yet we always sco 
the links which bind them to nature; they bear all the 
majks and carry all the convictign of reality with them, 
as if wo had seen the actual faces for the first time, from 
the precision, consistency, and good sdhse with which the 
whole and every part is made out. They exhibit the most 
uncommon features with the most uncommon expressions, 
but which yet arc as familiar and intelligible ^s possible, 
because with all the boldness,'they have all the truth, of 
nature. Hogarth has left behind him as many of these 
memorable faces in their memorable momtjnts as, perhaps, 
most of us*iemember in the course of our lives, and has 
thus doubled the quantity of our tepfeience. , ’ 

It will assist us in forming a more determinate idea of 
thp peediar genius of Hogarth, to compare him with a 
deservedly admired artist in our own times. «,The highest 
authorily on art in this country, I understand, has^rs- 
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nounced that Mr. Wilkie united the excelfcuces of Hogarth 
to those of Teniers. I demur to this decision in both its 
branches; but in demurring to authority, it is necessary 
to give our reasons. I Conceive that this ingenious and 
attentive observer of naturb has certain essential, real and 
indisputable excellences of his own ; and I think it, there- ' 
fore, the less important to clothe him with any vicarious 
merits which do not belong to liim. Mr. Wilkie’s pictures, 
generally speaking, derive almost tiicir whole value from 
their reality, or the truth of the ropresontation. They are 
works of pure imitative art; and the test of this style of 
composition is to represent nature faithfully and happily 
in its simplest combinations. It may be said of an artist 
like Mr. Wilkie, that nolhiiiij hmnan k indifferent to him. 
His mind takes an iuterc.st in, and it gives an interest to, 
the most familiar scenes and transactions of life. Ho 
professedly gives character, thouglit and passion in their 
lowest degrees, and in their every-day forms. He selects 
the commonest events and appearances of na<^ure for his 
subjects, and tnists to their very commonness for the 
interest and amusement he is to excite. Mr. Wilkie is a 
serious, prosaic, literal narrator of facts; and hie pictures 
may be considered as diaries, or minutes of what is 
passing constantly about us. Hogarth, on the contrary, is 
essentially a comic painter; his pictures are not indifferent, 
unimpassioned descriptions of human natur'', but rich, 
exuberant satires upon it. lie is carried away by a 
passion for the ridiculous. ’’ His 'object is “ to show vice 
her own feature, scorn her own image.” He is so far 
from contenting himself with still-life, that he is always 
on the verge of caricature, thm/gh without bver falling 
into it. He docs^noV represent folly or vice in its 
incipient, or dormant, or grub state, but fulf grown, with 
wings, pampered into all sorts of affectation, airy, 
ostentatious' and extravagant. Folly is there seen a*, the 
hbight, the moon is at the full; it is “the verv.-'rmr nt 
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tbe time.'’ There ia’a perpetual colWion of eccentricities, 
a tilt and tournament of absurdities; the prejudices and 
caprices of mankind are let loose, and sot together by the 
ears as in a bear-garden. Hogarth paints nothing but 
conifedy* or tragi-comedy. Wilkie paints neither one nor 
(the other. Hogarth never looks at any object but to find 
out a moral or a ludicrous effect. Wilkie never looks at 
any object but to see that it is there. Hogai'th’s pictures 
are a perfect'jest-book from one end to the other. I do 
not remember a single joke in Wilkie’s, except one very 
bad one of the boy in the ‘ Blind Fiddler,’ .scraping the 
gridiron or fire-shovel, I forget which it is. * In looking 
at Hogarth, you are ready to burst your sides with laugh¬ 
ing at the unaccountable jumble of odd things which are 
bsought together; you look at Wilkie’s pictures with a 
mingled feeling of curiosity and admiration at the 
accuracy'of the representation. For instance, there is a 
most admirable head of a man poughing in the Eent- 
day; the action, the keeping, the choked sensation, are 
inimitable: bat there is nothing to laugh at in a man 
coughing. What strikes the mind , is the difficulty of a 
man’s being painted coughing, wd[iich here certainly is a 
masterpiece of art. But turn to tlic blackguard Cobbler 
in the Election Dinner, who has bCen smutting his 
neighbour's face over, and who is lolling out his tongue at 
the joke witlj a most surprising obliquity of vision; ajd 
immediately “ your lungs begin to crow like chanticleer.” 
Again, there is the little-boy crying in the Cut Finger, 
who only gives you the idea of a cross, disagreeable, 
obstinate child in pain: whereas the same face in 
Hogarth’s Naon, from the ridiculous perplexity it is in, 
and its extravagant, noisy, unfelt distress at the accident 
of having let fall the pie-dish, is quite irresistible. Mr. 
Wiljcic, in his picture of the Alehouse-door, I believe, 

• • Tko Waiter drawing the cork, in the Ecut-dny, is anothci ex¬ 
ecution, ayd quite Hogarthian. 
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painted Mr, Liston op one of the figur&s, without any great 
effect. Hogarth would have given any price fqr such a 
subject, and would have made it worth any money. I 
have never seen anything, in the expression of comic 
humour equal to HogartKs pictures, but Liston’s face'*. 

Mr. Wilkie paints interiors; but still you gencrallji 
connect them with the country. Hogarth, even when he 
paints people in the open air, represents them either as 
coming from London, as in the polling Tor votes at 
Brentford, or as returning to it, as the dyer and his wife 
at Bagnigge Wells. In this last piotee, he has contrived 
to convert a common rural imago into a type and emblem 
of city honours. In fact, I know no one who had a less 
pastoral imagination than Hogarth. Ho delights in the 
thick of St. Giles’s or St. James’s. His pictures brcatjie 
a certain close, greasy, tavern air. The fare ho serves up 
to us consists of high-seasoned dishes, ragouts and olla 
podridas, like the supper in ‘ Gil Bias,’ which it requires a 
strong stomach to digest. Mr. Wilkie presents us with a 
sort of lenten fare, very good and wholesome, but rather 
insipid than overpowering! Mr. Wilkie’s pictures are, in 
general, much better painted than Hogarth’s; but the 
Marriage a la Mode’is superior both in colour "and 
execution to anyr of Wilkie’s. I may odd hero without 
any disparagement that, as an artist, Mr. Wilkie is hardly 
to be mentioned witli Tcniere. Neither in truth and 
brilliant clearness of colouring, nor in facility of execution, 
is there any comparison. ■ Tenir,rs was a perfect master in 
all these respects, and our own countryman is positively 
defective, notwithstanding tho very laudable caro with 
which he finishes every part of Jiis pictures. i There is au 
evident smear and dragging of the paint, which is also of 
a bad purple or puttyish tone, and which never appears in 
the pictures of the flemish artist, any more than in a 
looking-ghss. Teniers, probably from his facility of 
exffcution, succeeded in giving a more local and me mentary 
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expression to his figures. They secnf each going on with 
his purtionlar amusement or occupation; Wilkie’s have, in 
general, more a look of sitting for their pictures. Their 
compositions are very different also: and in this respect, 
I bdlie'fo, Mr. Wilkie has the advantage. Tefliers’s boors 
ure usually amusing themselves at skittles, or dancing, or 
drinking, or smoking, or doing what they like, in a care¬ 
less, desultory ^^^ly; and so the composition is loose and 
irregular. Wilkie’s figures arc all drawn up in a regular 
order, and engaged in one principal action, with occasional 
episodes. The story of the Itlind Fiddler is the most 
interesting, and the host told. The two children standing 
before the musician arc delightful. The Card-players 
is the best coloured of his pictures, if I am not mistaken. 
The •Village Politicians, though excellent as to character 
and composition, is inferior as a picture to those which 
Mr. Wilfio has since painted. His latest pictures, how¬ 
ever, do not appear to me to be hig.bcst. There is some¬ 
thing of mariner and affectation in the grouping of the 
figures, and st pink and rosy colour spread over them 
which is out of place. The hues of Ilubens and Sir 
Josl^ua do not agree with Mr. Wiycio’s subjects. One of 
his last pictures, that of Duncan Gray, is equally 
remarkable for sweetness and simplicitj^in colour, compo¬ 
sition, and expression. I must here conclude this very 
general account; for to point out the particular bcautic^of 
every one of his pictures in detail, would require, an Essay 
by itself. • * 

I have promised to say something in this Lecture on 
the difference betsveen the grand and faiSiliar style of 
painting; anfl I shall throw out what imperfect hints I 
have been able to cqjlcct on «thii subject, so often 
attempted^ andmever yet succeeded in, taking the examples 
and,illnstrations from Hogarth, thatu's, from what he pos- 
gsssof^or wanted in each kind. • 

* And jjrst, the difference is not that between imitation 
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aiul invention; for tLoro is as nincli of this last quality in_ 
Hognrtli, as in any painter, or poet whatever.. As, for 
example, to take two of his pictures only, I mean tho 
Enraged Musician and '■he Gin Lane; in one of which 
every conceivable varietyof disagreeable and discordant 
sound—the razor-grinder taming his wheel: the boy with* 
his di'um, and tho girl with her rattle momentarily sus¬ 
pended : the pursuivant blowing his horn: the shrill 
milkwoman: the inexorable ballad-singer', with her 
squalling infant: tho powterer’s shop close by: the fish- 
women : the chimney-sweepers at the top ol a chimney, 
and the two cats in melodious concert on the ridge of the 
tiles: with tho bolls ringing in the distance, os wo see by 
the flags flyingand in the other, the complicated forms 
and signs of death and ruinous decay—the woman on the 
stairs of tho bridge asleep, letting her child fall over: her 
ghastly companion opposite, next to death’s door,' with 
hollow, famished cheeks and staring ribs ; the dog fighting 
with the man for the bare shin-bone: tho man lianging 
himself in a garret: the female corpse put into a coffin 
by the parish beadle: tho men marching after a funeral, 
seen through a broken wall in tho background: and the 
very houses reeling as if drunk and tumbling about tho 
ears of tho infatuated victims below, the jiawnbroker's 
being tho only one that stands firm and unimpaired— 
enforce the moral meant to be conveyed by each of these 
pieces with a richness and research of comiination and 
artful contrast not easily ^/aralkled in any production of 
tho pencil or tho pen. Tho clock pointing to four in the 
morning, in Modern Midnight Conversation, just as the 
immovable Parson Ford is tillirg out another glass from 
a brimming punch-bo,vl, while most of his companions, 
with the exception of the sly Lawyer, aro ■‘ailing around 
him “ like leaves in Octoberand again, the extraordinary 
mistake of .the man leaning against the post, in the^Lon^ 
Mayor’s Procession—show a mind capable of sej^ing thS 
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most rare and traosfent coinoidnnces fit tilings, of imagin¬ 
ing what either never happened at all, or of instantly 
fixing on and applying to its purpose what never happened 
but once. So far, the invention^hown in the great stylo 
of painting is poor in the comparison. ludead, grandeur 
<is supposed (whether rightly or not, I shall not hero 
inquire) to imply a simplicity inconsistent with this 
inexhaustible viwiety of incident and circumstantial detail. 

Secondly,*tho difference between the ideal and familiar 
style is not to be explained by the difference between the 
genteel and vulgar; for it is evident that Hogarth was 
almost as much at homo in the genteel comedy as in the 
broad farce of his pictures, lie excelled not only in cx- 
liibiting the coarse humours and disgusting incidents of 
l(»v ihfe, but in exhibiting the vices, follies, and frivolity 
of the fashionable manners of his time: his fine ladies 
hardly j^eld the palm to his waiting-maids, and his lords 
and his footmen arc on a respectable footing of equality. 
There is no want, for example, in the Mafriage-a-la-Modc, 
or in Taste in High 'Life, 4 ){ affectation verging into 
idiotisin, or of languid sensil)ilit 3 ' that might— 

" Dio of n rose in [miii.” 

In short, Hogarth was a painter not of*low, but of actual 
life; and the ridiculous and prominent features of high 
or low life, of tlic great vulgar or the small, lay equally 
open to hiiuT The Country Girl, in the first plate of Iho 
Harlot’s Progress, coming out the waggon, is not more 
simple and ungainly than the same figure, in the second, 
is thoroughly initiated into the mysteries «if her art, and 
suddenly accomplished iq all the airs and gi-accs of affecta¬ 
tion, ease, and impudence. The a^fec^d languor and im¬ 
becility of tli,e same gM afterwards, when put to beat 
hemp in*Bridowell, is exactly in peeping with the cha- 
racler she has been taught to assume. Sir Jpshua could 
^lo nothing like itj, in his, line of portrait, which difiyed 

0>2 
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chiefly in the bftckgr,'ound. The fiifo "gentleman at his 
levee, in tlie Eake’s Progress, is also a completo.model of 
a person of rank and fortune, surrounded by needy and 
worthless adventurers, ficWlcrs, poetasters and virtuosi, as 
was the custom in those days. Lord Chesterfield hinlsclf 
would not have been disgraced by sitting for it. I miglit* 
multiply examples to show that Hogarth was not charac¬ 
teristically deficient in that kind of clogtruce which arises 
from an habitual attention to external nppbaranco and 
deportment. I will only add as instances, among his 
women, the two elegantes in the Bedlam scene, which are 
dressed (allowing for the difi'croncc of not quite a century) 
in the manner of Ackerman’s dresses for May; and among 
the men, the Lawyer in Modern Midnight Conversation, 
whose gracious significant leor and slock lubricated gouh- 
tenanco exhibit all the happy finesse of his profession, 
when a silk gown h.as been added, or is likely to Be added 
to it; and several figures in the Cockpit, who aro 
evidently, at thc'first glance, gentlemen of the old school, 
and where the mixture of the blacklegs with the higher 
character is a still further test of the discriminating skill 
of the painter. 

Again, Hogarth had not only a perception of fashion, 
but a sense of natut'al beauty. There a’-'o as many pleasing 
faces in his pictures as in Sir .Joshua. Witness the girl 
picking the Hake’s pocket in the Bagnio scene, whom we 
might suppose to ho “ the Charming Betsy Carelessthe 
Poet’s wife, handsomer than falls.'to the lot of most poets, 
who are generally more intent upon the idea in their own 
minds than ow the imago before them, and are glad to 
take up with Dulcincas of their,own creating : the thea¬ 
trical' heroine in tko Southwark Fair, who would be an 
accession to either of our playhouses: the girl asleep, 
ogled by the cleik in .church-time, and the sweetheart of 
tho Good A^)prentico in the reading-desk, in the second of^ 
tbaf, series, almost an ideal face and expression : the girl' 
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in her cap selected*for a partner bj( the footman in the 
print of Morning, very handsome. and many others equally 
so, scattered like “ stray gifts of love and beauty ” tbrougli 
these pictures. Hogarth was got then exclusively the 
paintopof deformity. Ho painted beauty orajgliness iu- 
•difforently, as they came in his way; and was not by 
nature confined to those faces which arc jiainful and dis¬ 
gusting, as many would have us believe. 

Again, ndltber arc wo to look for the solution of the 
difficulty in the difference between the comic and the 
tragic, between loose laughter and deep passion. For 
Mr. Lamb has shown unanswerably that Hogarth is quite 
at homo in scones of the deepest distress, in the heart¬ 
rending calamities of common life, in the expression of 
Uiigovcrnablc rage, silent despair, or moody madness, en¬ 
hanced by the tendorest sym 2 )athy, or .aggravated by tho 
frightfu? contrast of tho most impenetrable and obdurate 
insensibility, as wo see strikingly exemplified in the latter 
irriuts of the Hake’s Progress.* To the unbeliever in 
Hogarth’s power over tlio passions and the feelings of tho 
heart, the characters there speak like “ the handwriting 
on tho wall.” If Mr. Lamb has gone too far in paralleling 
some of these appalling repro.senfations with Shakspearo, 
ho was excusable in being led to set o£> what may bo con¬ 
sidered as a staggering paradox again.st a rooted prejudice. 
At any rato^ tho inferiority of Hogarth (be it what it may) 
did not arise from n want of passion and intense feeling; 
and in this respect ho l«d tho advantage over Fielding, 
for instance, and others of our comic writers, who excelled 
only in the light and ludicrous. There k in general a 
distinction, jlmost an impassable one, between the power 
of embodying the serious and tb® 1 jdicrous; but 4hese 
contradictory, faculties *were reconciled in rfogarth, as 
thej were in Shakspeare, in Chaqccr, and as it is said 
Jhat they were in another extraordinary and later instance. 
•Gamck’s acting. 
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None of these then will do; neith'fe‘1' will the most 
masterly and entire keeping of character lead ns to an 
explanation of the grand and ideal style; for Hogarth 
possessed the most comjdcto and absolute mastery over 
the truth stnd identity of expression and features’ in' his 
subjects. Every stroke of his pencil tolls according to a 
preconception in his mind. If the eye squints, the mouth 
is distorted; every feature acts, and is acted upon by the 
rest of the face ; even the dross and attitude arc such ns 
could he proper to no other figure; the wliolc is under 
the influence of one impulse, that of truth and nature. 
Look at the heads in the Cockpit already mentioned, one 
of the most masterly of his productions in this way, where 
the workings of the mind are seen in every muscle of 
every face, and the same expression, more intensb or 
relaxed, of hope or of fosir, is stamped on each of the cha^ 
racters, so that yon could no more transpose any part of 
one countenance to another, than you could change a 
profile to a front' face. Hogarth was, in one sense, strictly 
an historical painter: that iif, he represented the manners 
and humours of mankind in action, and their characters 
by varied expression. Kvcrythi)ig in his pictures has life 
and motion in it. Not only docs the business of the 
scene never stand still, but every feature is put into full 
play; the exact feeling of the moment is brought out, and 
carried to its utmost height, and then instantly seized and 
stamped on the canvas for ever. The expression is always 
taken en imsant, in a state of jitSgress or change, and, as 
it wore, at the salient point. Besides the excellence of 
each individual face, the reflection of the cxjircssion from 
face to face, the contrast and struggle of partit ular motives 
and feelings in the different actors in the scene, as of 
anger, contempt, laughter, compassion, art conveyed in 
the happiest and most dively manner. His figures are not 
like the background on which they are painted: ovpn th? 
pictures on the wall have a peculiar look of th(iir own' 
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All tEis is effected l>y a fc^^ decisive^and rapid touohos ol 
the peiKjil, careless in appearance, but infallible in their 
results; so that one great criterion of the grand stylo 
insisted on by Sir Joshua Reynolds, that of leaving out 
thepdetails, and attending to general character j.nd outline,* 

, belonged to Hogarth. Ho did not indeed arrive at middle 
forms or neutral expression, which Sir Joshua makes 
another test o&tho ideal; for Hogarth was not insipid. 
That was Ao last fault with which he could be charged. 
But ho had breadth and boldness of m.anner, as well as any 
of them ; so that neither docs that constitute the ideal. 

What then does? Wo have reduced this to something 
like the last remaining quantity in an equation, where all 
the others have been ascertained. Hogarth had all the 
qther parts of an original and accom])lished genius except 
this, but this he had not. He had an intense feeling and 
eommatd over the impressions of sense, of habit, of cha¬ 
racter, and passion, the serious and the comic, in a word, 
of nature, as it fell within his Own observation, or came 
witliin thf? sphere of "his actual experience; but ho had 
little power beyond that sphere, or sympathy with that 
which existed only in idea. He was “ conformed to this 
w^rld, not transformed.” If he? attempted to paint Plia- 
roah’a daughter, and Paul before PeVx, ho lost himself. 
His mind had feet and hands, but not wings to fly with. 
There is a mighty world of sense, of custom, of every-day 
action, of Jeeidents and objects coming homo to usfand 
interesting because thea^ do s* ; the gross, mitorial, stir¬ 
ring, noisy world of common life and selfish passion, of 
which Hogarth was absolute lord and piaster: there is 
another mj^htier world, that which exists only in concep¬ 
tion and in power, the universe tlj^onght and senjiment,, 
that surroui\(ls and is Aised above the ordintfry world of 
reality,*as the empyrean surrounds this nether globe, into 
wliich few are privileged to soar with mighty wings out- 
* See ‘ Tah)e-T8lk,’ edit. 1821, vol. i. p. .S14.-Ei). 
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spread, and in which^ as powJr is givofjithcm to dinbody 
their aspiring fancies, to “ give to airy nothing a local 
habitation and a name,” to till with imaginary shapes of 
beauty or sublimity, and^make the dark abyss pregnant, 
bringing th^t which is remote home to us, raising th/sm- 
solves to the lofty, sustaining themselves on the refined and, 
abstracted, making all things like not what wc know and 
feel in ourselves, in this “ ignorant present ” time, but 
like what they must bo in themselves, or iinour noblest 
idea of them, and stamping that idea with reality (but 
chiefly clothing the best and the highest with gi’aco and 
grandeur): this is the ideal in art, in poetry, and in 
painting. There are things which are cognisable only to 
sense, which interest only our more immediate instincts 
and passions : the want of food, the loss of a limb Qr of 
a sum of money; there arc others that appeal to different 
and nobler faculties: the wants of the mind, tlic hunger 
and thirst after truth and beauty—that is, to faculties 
commensurate with objbets greater and of greater refine¬ 
ment, which to bo grand must extend beyond ourselves to 
others, and our interest in which must bo refined in pro¬ 
portion as they do so * The interest in these subjects is 
in proportion to the power of conceiving them, and 'the 
power of conceiving them is in proportion to the interest 
and affection for them, to the innate bias of the mind to 
elevate itself above everything low, and purify itself from 
everything gi'oss. Hogarth only transcribes oi- transposes 
what was tangible and visible, n^t the abstracted and in¬ 
telligible. You see in his pictures only the faces which 
you yourself h^ve seen, or others like them; none of his 

* When Meg Mertilies says in her.jdying momentjj —Xay, nay, 
lay rax head to the East” w^at was the East to her? Not a reality, 
but an idea of distant tnne and the land'of her forefathers; tlie last, 
the strongest, and the best that occurred to her in this world. Her 
gipsy slang and.diess worooquaint and grotesque; her nttacimunt to 
the Kaim of Df,rnoleugh and the wood of Warroch was romantic; hc!^ 
worship of the East was ideal. 
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characteru are thinkftig of any person,or thing out of the 
picture: you are only interested in the objects of their 
contention or pursuit, because they themselves are in¬ 
terested in them. There is nothing remote in thought, 
or wmprehensive in feeling. .The whole is intensely 
4 )erBonal and local; but the interest of the ideal and 
poetical style of art relates to more permanent and 
universal objects; and the characters and forms must bo 
such as to (firrospond with and sustain that interest, and 
give external grace and dignity to it. Such wore the 
subjects which Eaphael chose; faces imbued with unalter¬ 
able sentiment, and figures that stand in the eternal 
silence of thought. Ho places before you objects of ever¬ 
lasting interest, events of grcate.st magnitude, and persons 
in.them fit for the scene and action : warriors and kings, 
princes and nobles, and greater yet, poets and philoso¬ 
phers t a8d mightier than these, patriarchs and apostles, 
prophets and founders of religion, saints and martyrs, 
angels and the Son of God. Wo 'know their importance 
and their hi^h.calling, ftnd we, feel that they do not belie 
it. Wo see them as they wore painted, with the eye of 
faith. The light which they have kindled in the world 
is reflected back upon their faces ^ the awe and homage 
which has been paid to them is seated* upon their brow, 
and encircles them like a glory. All those who come 
before them are conscious of a superior presence. For 
example, tholbeggars, in the Gate Beautiful, are impressed 
with this ideal borrowed character. Would not the cripple 
and the halt feel a difference of sensation, and express it 
outwardly in such circumstances ? And was the painter 
wrong to traifsfer this se^ise of preternatural power and 
the confidence of a saving faith to bjs c.^vas ? Hogarth’s 
Pool of Bethesda, on the contrary, is only a collection of 
common beggars receiving an alms. , The waters may bo 
sijfred, but the mind is not stirred with them. The fowls, 
again, in the Mimsulous Draught of Fishes, exult ajid 
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clap their wings, ajid seem lifted iif wth some unusual 
cause of joy. There is not the same expansive, elevated 
principle in Hogarth. He has amiable and praiseworthy 
characters, indeed, amosg his bad ones. The Master of 
the Industiious and Idlo«Apprentieo is a good citieeit and 
a virtuous man; but his benevolence is mechanical and 
confined: it extends only to his shop, or at most to his 
ward. His face is not ruffled by passion,*nor is it inspired 
by thought. To give another instance, thef face of the 
faithful Female, fainting in the prison scene in the Rake’s 
Progress, is more one of effeminate softness than of dis¬ 
interested tenderness or heroic constancy. But in the 
pictures of the Mother and Child by Raphael and Leonardo 
Da Vinci, we sec all the tenderness purified from all the 
weakness of maternal affection, and exalted by the proep(^ts 
of religious faith; so that the piety and devotion of future 
generations seems to add its weight to the exjffesSion of 
feminine sweetness and parental love, to press upon the 
heart and breathe in the countenance. This is the ideal, 
passion blended with thought and pointing to distant 
objects, not debased by grossness, not thwarted by accident, 
not weakened by familiarity, but connected with forms 
and circumstances that give the utmost possible expansion 
and refinement tfc tho general sentiment. With all my 
admiration of Hogarth, I cannot think him eiiual to 
I^aphael. I do not know whctlicr, if the jiortfolio were 
opened, J would not as soon look over the prints of 
Hogarth as those of RSphaob, but, assuredly, if the 
question were put to me, I would sooner never havp seen 
the prints 0# Hogarth, than never have seen those of 
Raphael. It is many years ago since I first yaw tho prints 
of fire Cartoons Ijnuging round the old-fashioned parlour 
of a little inn in a remote part of tho coHntr^.* I was 
then young.: I had l^ard of the fame of the Cartoons^ but 

* Apparefttly about 1798, at St. Ncol’s, Huntingdonsbiio. See 
' Ifomoirs of W. Hazlitt,’ 1867, i. 71.—En. - 
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this was the first’tiino I had ever been admitted face to 
faee into the presence of those divine guests. “ How was 
I then uplifted !” Prophets and Apostles stood before 
me as in a dream, and the Saviowr of the Christian world, 
with* hfs attributes of faith and power; miracles were 
^vorking on the walls; the hand of Eaphael was there; 
and as his pencil traced the lines, I saw godlike spirits 
and lofty shapc8*descend and walk visibly the earth, but 
as if their thoughts still lifted them above the earth. 
There I saw the figm-e of St. Paul, pointing with noble 
fervour to “ temples not made with hands, eternal in the 
heavensand that finer one of Cliriet in the boat, whose 
whole figure seems sustained by meekness and love; and 
that of the same person surrounded by his disciples, like 
a •floCk of sheep listening to the music of some divine 
shepherd. I knew not how enough to admire them.— 
Later*in life,* I saw other works of this great painter (with 
more like them) collected in the ^Louvre ; where Art, at 
that time, ^ted up her head, and was seated on her throne, 
and said, “ All eyes shall sec mo, and all knees shall 
bow to me!” Honour was done to her and all hers. There 
wasjier treasure, and there the inventory of all she had. 
There she had gathered together licr pomp, and there was 
her shrine, and there her votaries came and worshipped as 
in a temple. The crown she wore was brighter than that 
of kings. Inhere the struggles for human liberty Ijjvd 
been, there were the triumphs of human genius. For 
there, in the Louvre, w’ei* the precious monuments of art: 
there “ stood tho statue that enchants tho worldthere 
was Apollo, tho Laocoon, tho Dying Gladiitor, the head 
of the Antinous, Diana with her Pawn, tho Muses and 
tho Graces in a ring, apd all tho gloi'ies of the antique 
world :—. * 

^ “ There was old Proteus coniiiig.|from the sqa. 

And wreathed Triton blew his winding horp.” 

^ • ... .. . 

** In 18P2. See ‘ Memoirs of W. Hazlitt,’ 1867, i, 84, e< sej -bin 
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There, too, were the two St. JcroifieS* Correggio’s and 
Domenichiuo’s; there was Eaphael’s Transfiguration: 
the St. Mark of Tintoret; Paul Veronese’s Marriage of 
Cana; the Deluge of iPoussin; and Titian’s St, Peter 
Martyr. »It was there* that I learned to hecfcmt an 
enthusiast of the lasting works of the great painters, and 
of their names no less magnificent; grateful to the heart 
at * the sound of celestial harmony frdin other spheres, 
waking around us (whether heard or not) fi'om youth to 
age; the stay, the guide, and anchor of our purest thoughts; 
whom, having once seen, wc always remember, and who 
teach us to see all things through them; without whom 
life would be to begin again, and the earth barren; of 
Kaphael, who lifted the human form half way to heaven; 
of Titian, who painted the mind in the face, and unMded 
the soul of things to the eye; of Eubens, around whoso 
pencil gorgeous shapes thronged numberless, stdrtlfng us 
by the novel accidents of form and colour, putting the 
spirit of motioh into the universe, and weaving a gay 
fantastic round and Bacchanaliaii dance witli nature; of 
Eembrandt, too, who “ smoothed the raven down of dark¬ 
ness till it smiled,” and tinged it with a light like stj-eaks 
of burnished ore; of these, and more than these, of whom 
the world was sc&rce worthy, and for the loss of whom 
nothing could console me — not oven the works of 
Hogarth 1 


Original edition iiaa ««.—Hi). 
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LEC'l'URE VIII. 

ON THE CoillC WBITEUS OP THE LAST CENTHllY. 

i. 

The question wiiicli lias been often asked, W7t>/ iJisre are 
comparatively so few good modern Comedies ? appears in a 
great measure to answer itself. It is because so many 
excellent comedies have been written, that there are none 
written at present. Comedy naturally wears itself out, 
destroys the very food on which it lives; and by con¬ 
stantly and successfully exposing tho follies and weak¬ 
nesses of' mankind to ridicule, in tho end loaves itself 
nothing worth laughing at. It holds the mirror up to 
nature; and men, seeing their most striking peculiarities 
and defects'[lass in gay review before them, learn cither to 
avoid or conceal them. It is not tho criticism which tho 
public taste exorcises upon the stage, but the criticism 
which tho stage exercises upon p'dblic manners, that is 
fatal to comedy, by rendering the subject matter of it tame, 
correct, and spiritless. We are drilled into a sort of 
stupid decorum, and forced to wear the same dull uniform 
of outward appearance; and yet it is asked, why the Com^o 
Muse does not point, as she was wont, at tho peculiarities 
of our gait and gesture, and exhibit tho picturesque con¬ 
trasts of our dress and costume in all that graceful variety 
in which she delights. Tho genuine source of comic 
writing, . 

“ Where it must live, or have no life at all,” 

is undoubtedly to, be found in the ,^istinguishmg pecu- 
Ij^ities of men and manners. Now this distinction can 
sflbsistj^so as to hs strong, pointed, and general, only 
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while the manners ef different classes are formed almost 
immediately by their particular circumstances) and the 
characters of individuals by their natural temperament and 
situation, without being everlastingly modified and 
neutralized* by intercourse with the world—by knbwredge 
and education. In a certain stage of society, men may bo 
said to vegetate like trees, and to become rooted to the soil 
in which they grow. They have no idea of anything 
beyond themselves and their immediate sphere of action ; 
they are, as it were, circumscribed and defined by their 
particular circumstances they are what their situation 
makes them, and nothing more. Each is absorbed in his 
own profession or pursuit, and each in his turn contracts 
that habitual peculiarity of raannera and opinions whicli 
makes him the subject of ridicule to others, and the spert 
of the Comic Muse. Thus the physician is nothing but a 
physician, the lawyer is a mere lawyer, the scholar 
degenerates into a pedant, the country squire is a different 
species of being 'from the fine gentleman, the citizen and the 
courtier inhabit a different world, and even'the affectation 
of certain characters, in aping the follies or vices of their 
betters, only serves to show the immeasurable distance 
which custom or fortune has placed between them. Hence 
the earlier comic’writers, taking adv.antago of this mixed 
and solid mass of ignorance, folly, pride, and prejudice, 
made those deep and lasting incisions into jt, have given 
those sharp and nice touches, that bold relief to their cha¬ 
racters, have opposed them in every variety of contrast 
and collision, of conscious self-satisfaction and mutual 
antipathy, with a power that can only find full scope in the 
same rich and inexhaustible materials. But,in proportion 
as Comic genius puctecds in taking off the mask from 
ignorance and conceit, as it teaches us >' 

'■ To see oa.'selTes as others see us,—” 
in, proportion as we are brought out or the stage togethoh, 
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and onr prcjudiceS’cfash one against /ilie otlier, onr sharp 
angular points wear off; we ai'c no longer rigid in 
absurdity, passionate in folly; and wo prevent the ridicule 
directed at our habitual foible» by laughing at them 
oureelves. ■ * 

• If it be said, that there is the same fund of absurdity 
and prejudice in the world as ever, that there are the 
same unaccountable perversities lurking at the bottom of 
every breast,*! should answer. Bo it sobut at least we 
keep our follies to ourselves as much as possible; we 
palliate, shuffle, and equivocate with them; they sneak 
into bye-corners, and do not, like Chaucer’s Canterbury 
Pilgrim, march along the high road, and form a proces¬ 
sion ; they do not entrench themselves strongly behind 
custom and precedent; they are not embodied in profes¬ 
sions and ranks in life; they are not organised into a 
gysteid; fliey do not openly resort to a standard, but are a 
sort of straggling nondescripts that, like Wart, “ present 
no mark to^thc focmau.” As to the grofe and palpable 
absurdities of modern maunens, they are too shallow and 
barefaced, and those who affect are too little serious in 
thenij to make them worth the detection of the Comic 
Muse. They proceed from an idfo, impudent affectation 
of folly in general in the dashing IravuTa style, not from 
an infatuation with any of its characteristic modes. In 
short, the proper object of ridicule is egotim: and a mjjU 
cannot bo a very great egotist, who every day sees himself 
represented on the stage*.' Vve'are deficient in comedy, 
because we are without characters in real life: as we have 
no historical pictures, because we have no ftfees proper for 
them. j • 

It is, indeed, the evident tenden»y all lit^ratui^) to 
generalise^nd«i»s8jpo<6 character, by giving men the same 
artificial education and the same con^mon stock of ideas: 
IlSJh^t we see all objects from the same point tff view and 
tfirongh the same reflected medium. We learn to exiet, 
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uot in ourselyes, bft in boots; alt ffien become alike 
mere readers: spectators, not actors in the scene, and lose 
their proper personal identity. The templar, the wit, the 
man of pleasure, and then man of fashion, the courtier and 
the citizen, the knight aud the squire, the lover and the 
miser— Lovelace, Lothario, Will Eoneycomb, and Sir Boget 
de Coverletj, Sparkish and Lord Foppinglon, Western and 
Tom Jones, My Father and My Uncle Toby, Millamard and_ 
Sir Sampson Legend. Don Quixote and Sancho.'Gil Bias and 
Guzman d’Alfarache, Count Fathom and Joseph Surface; 
have met and exchanged commonplaces on tlie barren 
plains of the haute litterature: toil slowly on to the temple 
of science, “ seen a long way off upon a level,” and end in 
one dull compound of politics, criticism, chemistry, and 
metaphysics! " ’ • 

We cannot expect to reconcile opposite things. If, for 
example, any of us wore to put ourselves into the stage¬ 
coach from Salisbury to London, it is more than probable 
we should not meet with the same number of odd accidents 
or ludicrous distresses oft- the road, that bofel Parson 
Adams; but why, if we get into a common vehicle, and 
submit to the conveniences of modern travelling, should 
we complain of the want of adventures? Modern 
manners may be compared to a modern stage-coach; our 
limbs may bo a little cramped with the confinement, and 
w(; may grow drowsy, but we arrive safe, without any very 
amusing or very sad accident, at our journey’s end. 

In this theory I have, at least; the authority of Sterne 
and the Tailor on my side, who attribute the greater va¬ 
riety and richness of comic excellence in our writers, to the 
greater variety and distinctness of charactc among our¬ 
selves, thg roughn3SS^ of the texture and the sh.arp angles 
not being worn out by the artificial refinements of intel¬ 
lect, or the frequent aollision of social intercourse. If has 
been argued on the other hand, indeed, that this civcu”® 
stimce makes against me: that the 'suppression of the 
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grosser indicatiois tf absurdity on^ht to stimulate and 
give scopp to the ingenuity and penetration of the comic 
writer who is to detect them; and that the progress of 
wit and humour ought to keep p»ce with critical distinc¬ 
tions and metaphysical niceties. Some theorists, indeed, 
Jiave been sanguine enougli to expect a regular advance 
from grossness to refinement on the stage and in real life, 
marked on a gr^uated scale of human perfectibility, and 
have been h#nce led to imagine that the best of our old co¬ 
medies were no better than the coarse jests of a set of country 
clowns—a sort of comedies hourgeuises, compared with the 
admirable productions which might, but have not, been 
written in our times. I must protest against this theory 
altogether, which wou'd go to degrade genteel comedy 
frgmft high court iady into a literary prostitute. I do not 
know what these persons mean by refinement in this 
instaifce.* Do they find none in Millamant and her morn¬ 
ing dreams, in Sir Eoger do Covprley and his widow? 
Did not Etherego, Wycherley, and Con'grovc, approach 
tolerably near« * . „ 

“-tlie ring 

^ Of mimic statesmen anil tlicir ineri-y king?” 

Is there no distinction between an Angelica and a Miss 
Prue: a Valentine, a Tattle, and a Ben? Where, in tho 
annals of modern literature, shall we find anything more 
refined, more* deliberate, more abstracted in vice, than tLe 
nobleman in Amelia ? •\rc net the compliments which 
Pope paid to his friends equal in taste and elegance to any 
which have been paid since ? Are ther* no traits in 
Sterne? Is not Bichardjon minute enough? Must wc 
part with Sophia Western and hgr muff, and Clarissa 
Harlowo’s^“preferable regards” for the^oves of the plant# 
and the triangles ? Or shall we say that the Berinthias 

'Alitheas of former times were little rustics, because 
they liid not, like (»rr modem belles, subscribe to cir^u- 
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lating libiwies, read ‘Beppo,’ prefer ‘Grertni^o of 
Wyoming’ to the ‘ Lady of the Lake,’ or the ‘ I^dy of the 
Lake ’ to ‘ Gertrude of Wyoming,’ differ in their sentiments 
on points of taste or systems of mineralogy, and deliver 
dissertatioijs on the arts,with Corinna of Italy?, They 
had something else to do and to talk about. They were 
employed in reality, as we see them on the stage, in 
setting off their charms to the greatest aivantage, in mor¬ 
tifying their rivals by the most pointed ironj, and trifling 
with «their lovers with infinite address. The height of 
comic elegance and refinement is not to be found in the 
general diffusion of knowledge and civilization, which 
tends to level and neutralise, but in the pride of individual 
distinction, and the contrast between the conflicting pre¬ 
tensions of different ranks in society. 

For this reason I conceive that the alterations, which 
have taken place in conversation and dress, in cojsequcnco 
of the change of manners in the same period, have been 
by no means favourable to comedy. The present pre¬ 
vailing style of conversation is not personal, but critical 
and analytical. It consists almost entirely in the dis¬ 
cussion of general topics, in ascertaining the merits of 
authors and their wDri,8: and Congreve would be able to 
derive no bettov hints from the conversations of our 
toilettes or drawing-rooms for the exquisite raillery or 
poignant repartee of his dialogues than from a deliberation 
of the Eoyal Society. In manner, the extreme simplicity 
and graceful uniformity of modprn dress, however favour¬ 
able to the arts, has certainly stript comedy of one of its 
richest ornaments and most expressive symbols. The 
sweeping pall and buskin, and nodding plume, were never 
more serviceable to tragedy, than the cnorni’ous hoops and 
stiff stays worn by tlie belles ot former dj^ys were to the 
intrigues of comedy. 'I’hey assisted wonderfully in 
heightenipg the mysteries of the passion, and addihg to 
tbe intricacy of the plot. Wycherley and Vanbruglfcduld 
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not have spared ttie dresses %£ Vandyke. These strange, 
fancy drejses, perverse disguises, aii!l connterfeit shapes, 
gave an agreeable scope to the imagination. “That 
sevenfold fence ” was a sort of ft^il to the lusciousness of 
the dialogue, and a barrier agaiijst the sly enQfoachmcnts 
of double entendre. The greedy eye and bold hand of 
indiscretion were repressed, wliicli gave a greater license 
to the tongue, fflic senses were not to be gratified in an 
instant. Li»vo was entangled in the folds of the swelling 
handkerchief, and tlio desires might wander for cver'tound 
the circumferoneo of a quilted petticoat, or find a rich 
lodging in the flowers of a damask stomacher. There was 
room for years of patient contrivance, for a thousand 
thoughts, schemes, conjectures, hopes, fears, and wishes. 
Therp seemed no end of obstacles and delays; to overcome 
so many difficulties was the work of ages. A mistress 
was Ml amgcl, concealed behind whalebone, flounces, and 
brocade. What an undertaking to penetrate through the 
disguise ! What an impulse mustf it give to the blood, 
what a keeRnegs to the invention, what a volubility to the 
tongue! “ Mr. Smirk, you are a brisk man,” was then 
the most significant commendation; but now-a-days—a 
wonflm can be hut undressed! j’fgain, the character of 
the fine gentleman is at present a little obscured on the 
stage, nor do we immediately recognize it elsewhere, for 
want of the formidable insignia of a bag-wig and sword. 
Without thefe outward credentials, the public must 5ot 
only be unable to distinguish this character intuitively, 
but it must be “ almost afraid to know itself.” The 
present simple disguise of a gentleman is like the incognito 
of kings, The opinion of others affects our opinion of 
ourselves; aiM we can hardly oxpqpt from a modern«man 
of fashion that,air of digtiity and superior gracefulness of 
carriage, '^hich these must have assumed who were con- 
sciots that all eyes were upon themj and that" Jiheir lofty 
iwetehsions contiujjally exposed them either to pal^jiu 
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scorn or cLallengt'd jmblic admiration? •'A l(<rd wlio should 
take tho wall of the plebeian passengers withont a sword 
by his side would hardly have his claim of precedence 
acknowledged; nor could ho bo supposed to have that 
obsolete air of sclf-impertancc about him, which should 
alone clear the pavement at his approach. It is curioup 
how an ingenious actor of the present day (Mr. Farren) 
should play Lord Ogleby* so well os 'he does, having 
never seen anything of tho sort in reality. '■ A nobleman 
in full costume, and in broad day, would be a phenomenon 
like the lord mayor’s coach. Tho attempt at getting up 
genteel comedy at present is a sort of galvanic experiment, 
a revival of the dead.f 

* A chiiractei' in Gunick and Colmaii’a coincdy ol ‘ T!ip Clan, 
doetine Marriage.” The Farren here mentioned was tlie lato Mr. 
W. FaiTcn of tlic Haymarket.—Kn. 

t I have only to add, by way of explanation on this subjcol, tho 
following passage from the ‘ Charaetei's of 8hakepcnro’s Plays 
“ There is a certain stage of society in which people hcconio con¬ 
scious of their peculiarities and absurdities, ail'cct, to llisgnise what 
they aro, and set up pretensions to what they are not. This gives 
rise to a corresponding style of comedy, the object of which is to 
detect the disguises of self-love, and to make reprisals on,these 
preposterous assumptions of vanity, by marking the contrast be¬ 
tween the real andt the aftcctod character as severely as possible, 
and denying to those who would inii)oso on us for what ihey are not, 
even the merit whicdi they have. 'J'his is the comedy of artificial 
lie's, of wit and satire, such as we see it in Congreve, Wycherley, 
Vanbrugh, &c. To this succeeds a state of society from which the 
same sort of alfcetation and prcteiny- are banished by a greater 
knowledge of the world, or by their successful exposure on tho 
stage ; and which by neutralizing Ihc materials of comic character. 
Ix)th natural and artificial, leaves no comedy at all—but the mnU- 
mental. Such is our modern comedy. There is a period in tho pro¬ 
gress of manners anteriv to both these, in which tho foibles and 
follies of individuals^are of nature's planting, nat„the growth of art 
or study; in which they are therefore unconscious of them them¬ 
selves, or care not who haows them, if they can but have their whim 
out; and Wwhich, as there is no attempt at imposition, tlrp spec- 
tatoi-s rather receive plbasure from humouring the inclinations "of 
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I have observe?!* in a former Leisure, that the most 
spirited oiti of our comic di'ama was that which reflected 
the conversation, tone, and manners of the profligate, but 
witty age of Charles II. Witl# the graver and more 
busiilesS-liko turn which the Eofolution probably gave to 
«ur minds, comedy stooped from her bolder and more 
fantastic flights; and the ferocious attack made by the 
nonjuring divine, Jeremy Collier, on the immorality and 
profaneness of the plays then chiefly in vogue, nearly 
frightened those unwarrantable liberties of wit and humour 
from the stage, which woro no longer countenanced at 
court nor copied in the city. Almost the last of our 
writers who ventured to hold out in the prohibited track, 
was a female adventurer, Mrs. Centlivre, who seemed to 
take (fdvantago of the privilege of licr sex, and to set at 
defiance the cynical denunciations of the angry puritanical 
reformist. Her plays have a provoking spirit and volatile 
salt in them, which still preserves them from decay. 
Congreve i^ said to have been jealous of their success at 
the time, and that it was one‘cause which drove him in 
disgust from tlio stage. If so, it was without any good 
reasevj: for these play.s have greaj and intrinsic merit in 
them, which entitled them to their popularity (and it is 
only spurious and undeserved popularity which should ex¬ 
cite a feeling of jealousy in any well-regulated mind): and 
besides, thoir»merit was of a kind entirely different from 
his own. The ‘Wonder’and the‘Busy Body’"are pro¬ 
perly comedies of intrigue. Their interest depends chiefly 
on the intricate involution and artful denouement of the 
plot, which has a strong tincture of niischiet*init, and the 
wit is seasomjd by the arShness of the humour and^sly 
allusion to the most delicate poinfe. | They are plays 
evidently writtdh by a very clever woman, but still by a 

tlio mK )ii3 they liiujjli at, than wisli to give*them pain by exposing 
li»irirfi,sni'ility. This ijiiiy 1)0 called tlio comedy of nature, and itjs 
he oonntiv which wc geiiemlly liml in Shakspeaii*. ’ P. S!56. 
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woman: for I hold, in spite of any fanciful theories to the 
contraiy, that there is a distinction disccrnilSlo in the 
minds of women ns well ns in their faces. The “ Wonder ’’ 
is one of the best of o&r acting plays. The passion of 
jealousy in Don Felix is managed in such a way as to 
give as little oifonce as possible to the audience, for ever^ 
appearance combines to excite and cc^nflrm his worst 
suspicions, while wo, who are in the secret, .laugh at his 
groundless uneasiness and apprehensions. The ambiguity 
of the heroine’s situation, wliich is like a continued prac¬ 
tical equii'oqne, gives rise to a quick succession of causeless 
olarms, subtle excuses, and the most hairbreadth ’scapes. 
The scene near the cud, in which Don Felix, protending 
to be drunk, forces his way out of Don Manuel’s house, 
who wants to keep liira a ])risoncr by producing his nlar- 
riiigc contract in the shape of a pocket-pisto^, with the 
terrors and confusion into which the old gentleman is 
thrown by this sort of argumentum ad liominem, is one of 
the richest treats the stage affqrds, and calls forth in¬ 
cessant peals of laughter alid applause. licsides the two 
principal characters (Violante and Don Felix), Lissardo 
and Flippanta come vj very well to carry on the under¬ 
plot ; and the airs and gi-accs of an amorous waitiiig-maid 
and conceited man-servant, each copying after their master 
and mistress, were never hit off with more natural volubility 
of affected nonchalance than in this enviablei couple. Lis- 
sardo’s playing off the diamond ring before the eyes of 
his mortified Dulcinea, and aping his master’s absent 
manner while repeating—-“ Eoast me these, Violante,” 
as well as the je.alous quarrel of the two waiting-maids, 
which tlireatens to end in some very extraordinary dis¬ 
coveries, arc amor,g the most amusing traits in this comedy. 
Colonel Breton, the lover of Clara, is' a spirited and 
enterprising soldierJof fortune ; and his servant Gifoby’s 
nndaunteif, incorrigible blundering, with a dacli^of 
nationapty in it, tolls in a very edifyiilg way. The ‘ Busy 
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Body ’ is inferiof* m the interest oj the story and cha¬ 
racters, tn the ‘ Wonderbut it is full of bustle and 
gaiety from beginning to end. The plot never stands 
still; the situations succeed one another like the changes 
of nfachinery in a pantomime. • The nice dovetailing of 
•the incidents and cross-reading in the situations supply * 
the place of any great force of wit or sentiment. The 
time for the entrance of each person on the stage is the 
moment when they are least wanted, and when their 
arrival makes either themselves or somebody else look as 
foolish as possible. The laughableness of this comedy, 
as well as of the ‘ Wonder,’ depends on a brilliant series 
of mistimed exits and entrances. Marplot is the whim¬ 
sical hero of the piece, and a standing memorial of un¬ 
meaning vivacity and assiduous impertinence. 

The comedies of Steele were the fii'st that were written 
expressly with a view not to imitate the manners, but to 
reform the morals of tho ago. The author seems to bo 
all the tiinj on his good behaviour, as if writing a comedy 
was no very creditable'employment, and as if the ultimate 
object of his ambition was a dedication to the queen. 
Notjiing can bo better meant, or more inofScient. It is 
almost a misnomer to call tliom comedies; they are rather 
homilies in dialogue, in which a numlfer of very pretty 
ladies and gentlemen discuss tho fashionable topics of 
gaming, of (fuelling, of seduction, of scandal, &c., wit|j a 
sickly sensibility, that shows as little hearty aversion to 
vice as sincere attachmAit to virtue. By not meeting tho 
question fairly on tho ground of common experience, by 
slubbering over tho objections, and varnishing over tho 
answers, the ^wholo distinction between virtue and vice (as 
it appears in evidence iq tho comic* drjma) is redudbd to 
verbal pr»fessfcns, and a mechanical, infantine goodness. 
Thg sting is, indeed, taken out of ij'hat is bad; but what 
ij;^od, at the same time, loses its manhood and nobility 
Oiigifial cilition reads mpplm. —En. 
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of nature by this en(jryating process. 'I am unwilling to 
believe that the only difference between right and wimg 
is mere cant or malce-lelieve; and I imagine that the 
advantage which the u»oral drama possesses over mere 
theoretical precept or general declamation is this, 'that by 
being left free to imitate nature as it is, and not being* 
referred to an ideal standard, it is its own voucher for the 
truth of the inferences it draws, for its warnings, or its 
examples; that it brings out the higher, as well as lower 
principles of action, in the most striking and convincing 
points of view, satisfies us that virtue is not a mere 
shadow, clothes it with passion, imagination, reality and, 
if I may so say, translates morality from the language of 
theory into that of practice. But Steele, by introducing 
the artificial mechanism of morals on the stage,' ahd 
making his characters act, not from individua} motives 
and existing circumstances the truth of wliich every one 
must feel, but from VQ.giio topics and general rules the 
truth of which is the very thing to be prov<id in detail, 
has lost that fine ’vantage-ground which tlie' stage lends to 
virtue, takes away from it its best grace, the grace of 
sincerity, and instead fjf making it a test of truth)!.haH 
made it an echo of the doctrine of the schools—^and “ the 
one cries Mum, while t’otlier cries Budget !”* The comic 
writer, in my judgment then, ought to open the volume of 
naVire and the world for his living materials, and not 
take them out of his ethical commonplace book; for in 
this way neither will throw any additional light upon the 
other. In all things there is a division of labour; and I 
am as little fbr introducing the tone of the pulpit or 
reading-desk on the stage, as for introducing plays and 
interludes in churc^-tifi.c, according to the good old popish 
practice. It was a part, indeed, of Stcele’s^plaO) “ by the 
politeness of.his styln,aud the gcnteolncss of his expres- 


‘ Merry V/ivos of Windsor,’ v,«5.—Kn. 
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sions,”* to briug^Kljout a rcconciliajtion between thinge 
which he»tho«ght liad hitherto been kept too far asunder, 
to wed tlie graces to tho virtues, and blend pleasure with 
profit. And in this design he sueceeded admirably in liis 
‘ Taller,’ and some other works' but in his aomedies ho 
•has failed. He has confounded, instead of harmonising, 
has taken away its gravity from wisdom and its charm 
from gaiety. If is not that in his plays we find “ some 
soul of goodness in things evilbut they have no soul 
either of good or bad. His ‘ Funeral ’ is as trite, as 
tedious, and full of formal grimace, as a procession of 
mutes and undertakers. The characters are made either 
affectedly good and forbearing, with “ all the milk of 
human kindness;” or purposely bad and disgusting, for 
the others to exercise their squeamish charities upon them. 
The ‘ Conscious Lovers ’ is the best; but that is far from 
goodj'wifii tho exception of tho scene between Mr. Thomas 
and Phillis who are follow-servants, and comraonco lovers 
from boiii^ sot to cloiin the window together. Wo aro 
here onco moro in the'compqny of our old fricn<l, Isaac 
Bickerstaff, Esq. Indiana is as listless and as insipid 
as a drooping figm-e on an Indian screen; and Mr. Myrtle 
andVr. Bovil only just disturb tl?e still life of tho scene. 
I am sorry that in this censure I slAiuld have Parson 
Adams against me, who thought the ‘ Conscious Lovers ’ 
tho only plaj fit for a Christian to sec, and as good a^ a 
sermon. For myself, I would ratlier have read, or heard 
him read, one of his owi> manuscript sermons; and if the 
volume which ho left behind him in his saddle-bags was 
to be had in print, for love or money, I woxld at any time 
w.alk ten miles on foot only to get a sight of it. 

Addison’s'Drummer, or the ^Jaunted House,’’is a 
pleasant jarco enough, but adds noftiing to our idea 
of the author of the ‘ Spectator.’ 

Jiijipe’s joint afterpiece, called ‘ An'Honr after Marriage,’ 
Aas not a successful attempt. He 'brought into it “jan 
See Mandoville’s ‘Fable of tbejBcee.' 
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alligator stuff'd,” wl^cli disconcerted tli% ladies, and gave 
just offence to tlie critics. Pope was too fastidious for a 
farce-writer; and yet the most fastidious people, when 
they step out of their regular routine, are apt to become 
the grossest. The smallest offences against prohal5ili?y or 
decorum are, to their habitual scrupulousness, as nn-» 
pardonable as the greatest. This was the rock on which 
Pope probably split. The affair was, however, hushed 
up; and ho wreaked his discreet vengeance at leisure on 
the “odious endeavours” and more odious success of 
Colley Cibber in the line in which ho had failed. 

Gay’s ‘ What-d’ye-call-it ’ is not one of his happiest 
things. His ‘ Polly ’ is a complete failure, which indeed 
is the common fate of second parts. If the original Polly, 
in the ‘Beggar’s Opera,’ had not had more winning'wiqrs 
with her, she would hardly have hod so m.any Countesses 
for representatives as she has had, from her firsl appear¬ 
ance up to the present, moment. 

Fielding was It comic writer, as well as a novelist; but 
his comedies are very inferior to his novels*: they are par¬ 
ticularly deficient both in plot and character. The only 
excellence which they have is that of the style, whiqh is 
the only thing in which )iis novels are deficient. The only 
dmmatic pieces of' Fielding that retain possession of the 
stage are, the ‘ Mock Doctor ’ (a tolerable translation from 
M^liere’s Meilecin malgre lui), and his ‘ Toij) Thumb,’ a 
very admirable piece of burlesque. The absurdities and 
bathos of some of our celebrated tragic writers could 
hardly be credited, but for the notes at the bottom of this 
preposterous n&djoy of bombast, containing his authorities 
and the parallel passages. Dnydcn, Lee and Shadwcll 
makd'novery shining i“gure ther^. Mr. Liston makes a 
better figure in the^text. His Lord Grizzle is pj-odigions. 
What a naipe, and wbat a person! It has been s.aid of 
this ingenious actor, that “ ho is very great in Lisk,is*;” 
but he is even greatet in Lord Grizzle. What a wig is 
that he wears I ,How fligl},ty, flaunting, and fantastical! 
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Not “ like those Iiangmg locks of yt)ong Apollo,” nor like 
the scrpfcnt-liair of the Furies of jEsehylus; but as 
troublous, though not as tragical as the one—as imposing, 
though less classical than the other. “ Que terrihles soni 
CCS chevem grk," might be applied to Lord Grizzle’s most 
valiant and magnanimous curls. This sapient courtier’s 
“ fell of liair do^s at a dismal treatise rouse and stir as life 
wore in’t.” , His wits seem flying away with the disorder 
of his flowing locks, and to sit as loosely on our liero’s 
head as the caul of his peruke. What a significant 
vacancy in his open eyes and mouth ! what a listlossness 
in his limbs! what an abstraction of all thought or 
pui’pose! W itli what an headlong impulse of enthusiasm 
ho throws liimself across tlic stage when he is going to be 
nfarried, crying, “ Hoy for Doctors’ Commons,” as if 
the genjjis of folly had taken whole-length possession of 
his person 1 And then his dancing is equal to the dis¬ 
covery of a sixth sense—whicli is certainly very different 
from commm .sense ! Jf this extraordinary personage cuts 
a gi'eat figure in his life, he* is no less wonderful in his 
death and burial. “ From the sublime to the ridiculous 
the»e is but one stopand this, cliaractcr would almost 
seem to prove, that there is but one step from the 
ridiculous to the sublime. Lubin Log, however in¬ 
imitable in itself, is itself an imitation of something 
existing elstwhere; but the Lord Grizzle of this fciuly 
original actor is a pure invention of his own. His Caper, in 
the ‘ Widow’s Choice,’ can alone dispute the palm with it in 
incoherence and volatility; for that, too, “ is high fan¬ 
tastical,” almost as full of emptiness, in as^rand a gusto of 
insipidity, aa*profoundly dbsurd, ns elaborately nonsensical! 
IVhy does not Mr. Liston play in sdhic ^f Moliere’s farces ? 
I heartity wish that the author of ‘Love, Law, and 
Physic,’* would launch liim on |tho London boards 

• Blaines Kcmicy. First performoil «t,Ccvcnt Garden, Nov. 20. 
1812 .-»-Ed. 
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in Monsionr Jourdain, or Monsionr Vourecangnac. The 
genius of Liston and Moliero together— 

“-Must bid a gay defiance to mischance.” 

Mr. Liston is an actor iiardly belonging to tlio present 
age. Had be lived, unfo'btunately for us, in the time of 
CoUey Cibber, we should have seen what a splendid niche 
he would liave given him in his ‘ Apology.’ 

Cibber is the hero of the ‘ Duneiadbut it cannot be 
said of him, that he was “by merit raised to that bad 
eminence.” He was pert, not dull; a coxcomb, not a 
blockhead; vain, but not malicious. Pope’s unqualified 
abuse of him was mere spleen: and the most obvious pro¬ 
vocation to it seems to have been an excess of llippani 
vivacity in the constitution of Cibber. That Cibber’s 
‘ Birthday Odes ’ were dull, is true; but this was nbt 
peculiar to him. It is an objection which may l)c made 
equally to Shadwell’s, to Whitehead’s, to Warton’s, to 
Pye’s, and to all others, except those which of late years 
have not been written! In his ‘ Apology for his own Life,’ 
Cibber is a most amusing biographer: happy in his own 
good opinion, t!ic best of all others; teeming with animal 
spirits, and uniting tlio self-sufficiency of youth with 4hc 
garrulity of ago. His account of his waiting as a page 
behind the chair of the old Duchess of Malborougli, at the 
time of tho Eevolution, who was then in the bloom of 
youth and beauty, which seems to have called up in him 
tho secret homage of “ distant, enthusiastic, respectful 
love,” fifty years after, and tho compliment he p.aya to her 
(then in her old age), “ a great-grandmother without grey 
hairs,” is as delightful as anything in fiction or romance, 
and is the evident origin of Mr. Burke’s celebrated 
apostrophe to the Ouce.i of Prance.* Nor is the political 
confession of faith which he makes onthis' occasion 
without a suitable mixture of vanity and sincerity: tho 
vanity we Uiay ascribe to the player, the sincerity to’?nc 
“ * Tbis was pr-'linbly meant only half iii earnest.—Kn." 
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politiciau. Tho fteif-compfaceucy with which ho talks of 
his own success, both as a player 'and a writer, is not 
greater than the candour and cordiality with which he 
does heaped justice to the mcrHs of his theatrical con¬ 
temporaries and predecessors. He brings down the history 
of the stage, either by the help of observation or tradition, 
from the time of Shakspoaro to his own; and quite 
dazzles the reader with a constellation of male and female, 
of tragic and comic, of past and present excellence. He 
gives portraits at full length of Kynaston, of Betterton, of 
Booth, of Estcourt, of Ponkethmau and Hogget, of Mohun 
and Wilks, of Nokes and Saudford, of Mrs. Montford, 
of Mrs. Oldfield, of Mrs. Ban-y and Mrs. Bracegirdle, and 
of others of equal note; with delectable criticisms on their 
sciyenal performances, and anecdotes of their private lives, 
with scarcely a single particle of jealousy or ill-nature, or 
any ^thlr motive than to expatiate in the delight of 
talking of the ornaments of his art, and a wish to share 
his pleasure with the reader. I wish I could quote some 
of these tffeatrical sketches; ^but the time presses. The 
latter part of his work is less entertaining when he 
becomes Manager, and gives us an exact statement of his 
squ^bles with the Lord Chamberlain, and the expense of 
his ground-rent, his repairs, his scenciy, and his dresses. 
In his plays, his personal character perhaps predominates 
too much over the inventiveness of his Muse; but so jar 
from being ^ull, he is everywhere light, fluttering, and 
airy. His pleasure in' himself made him desirous to 
please; but his fault was, tliat he was too soon satisfied 
with what he did, that his indolence or want of thought 
led him to indulge in the vein that flowed from him with 
most ease, and that his vanity did i>ot allow him to distin¬ 
guish between-what he did best and wolst. His ‘ Careless 
Husband ’ is a very elegant piece of agreeable^ thoughtless 
writing; and the incident of Lad^ Easy thiowing her 
Ifendkerchief over her husband, whom she finds asleep.in 
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(I chair by the side of her waitiiigvwomaii, was an 
admirable contrivands, taken, as ho informs us, from real 
life. His ‘ Double Gallant,’ which has been lately revived, 
though it cannot rank i^i tho first, may take its place in 
the second,or third clai^g of comedies. It abounds in 
character, bustle, and stage cifect. It belongs to what 
may bo called the composite stylo; and very happily mixes 
up the comedy of intrigue, such as we see it in Mi-g. 
Centlivro’s Spanish plots, with a tolerable sha o of tho wit 
and spirit of Congreve and Vanbrugh. As there is a good 
deal of wit, there is a spice of wickedness in this play, 
which was a privilege of tho good old style of comedy 
not altogether abandoned in Gibber’s time. The luscious 
vein of the dialogue is stopped .short in many of the scenes 
of the revived play, though not before wo perceive its 
object— 

“-In hidden mazes mnninp;, 

Witli wanton haste and giddy cunning.” 

These imperfect hints of double mcaniiigs, however, pass 
off without any marks of reprobation ; for unless they aro 
insisted on, or made ju'ctty broad, the audience, from 
being accustomed to the cautious purity of tho modern 
drama, aro not very cx^/cit iu deciphering tho equivocal 
allusion, for which they arc not on tho look-out. To 
what is this increased nicety owing? Was it that vice, 
from being formerly less common (though more fashion¬ 
able) was less catching than at present? The first infer¬ 
ence is by no means in our farour: for though I think 
that thegrossuessof manners prevailing in our fashionable 
comedies was 4 V direct transcript of tho manners of tho 
court at the time, or in the period immediately preceding, 
yet the samo grossnoss of expression and allusion existed 
long before, as in t’ne plays of Shakspeare ayd Ben Jonson. 
when there was not this grossuess of manners, and it has 
of late yeaps been g adually refining away. There *is a 
certain grossness or r, freedom of expression, which may 
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arise as often fron* unsuspecting* simplicity as from avowed 
profligaoj^. Whatever may be our progress either in virtue 
or vice since tlie age of Charles II., certain it is, that our 
manners are not mended since thf time of Elizabeth and 
Chajles I. Is it, then, that vjce was formej’ly a thing 
more to be wondered at than imitated ? that behind the 
rigid barriers of religion and moTality it might be 
exposed freely, without the danger of any serious practical 
consequence*: whereas now that the safeguards of whole¬ 
some authority and prejudice arc removed, we seem afraid 
to trust our eyes or earn with a single situation or expres¬ 
sion of a loose tendency, as if the mere mention of 
licentiousness implied a conscious approbation of it, and 
the extreme delicacy of our moral sense would be 
debauched by the bare suggestion of the possibility of 
vice? But I shall not take upon me to answer this 
question.* The characters in the ‘Double Gallant’ are 
well ko])t up : At-All and Lady Dainty are the two most 
prominent characters in this comedy, and .those into which 
Cibber haS*put^most of bis own nature and genius. They 
are the essence of active impertinence and fashionable 
frivolity. Cibber, in short, though his name has been 
haudbd down to us as a bye-word *( impudent pretension 
and impenetrable dulness by the classical jicn of his 
accomplished rival,* who, unfortunately, did not admit of 
any merit beyond the narrow circle of wit and friendship 
in which he flimsolf moved, was a gentleman and a schofar 
of the old school; a 11^^11 of wit and pleasantry in con¬ 
versation, a diverting mimic, an excellent actor, an 
admirable dramatic critic, and one of t^e best comic 
writers of his ago. His works, instead of being a caput 
mrtuum of Ikeratiire, hact a great deal of the spirit .with 
a little too muijji of the froth. ITis ‘ Ninjuror ’ was taken 
from Moliere’s ‘ Tartuffe,’ and has been altered to the 
‘Hy^)ocrite.’ ‘Love’s Last Shift’ rgtpoars td liave been 
Pope.-~ED.v 
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his own favom-ite; and he ^hoeiyed'tha compliments of 
Sir John Vanbrugh tod old Mr. Southern upon it. The 
latter said to him, •* Young man, your play is a good one; 
and it will succeed, if you do not spoil it by your acting.” 
His plays d'd not always take equally. It is ludicrous to 
hear him complaining of the ill success of one of them, 
‘Love in a Middle,’ a pastoral comedy, “of a nice 
morality,” and well-spoken sentiments, which He wrote in 
opposition to the ‘ Beggar’s Opera,’ at the time when its 
worthless and vulgar rival was carrying everything 
triumphantly before it. Cibber brings this with much 
pathetic naivete, as an instance of the lamentable want of 
taste in the town !• 

The ‘Suspicious Husband’ by Hoadley, tlio ‘Jealous 
Wife’ by Colman, and the ‘Clandestine Marriage’ by 
Colman and Garrick, aro excellent plays of the middle 
style of comedy: which are formed rather by judgment 
and selection, than by any original vein of genius; and 
have all the parts of a good comedy in degree, without 
having any one prominent or to 'excess. The character 
of Ranger, in the ‘Suspicious Husband,’ is only a 
variation of those of Farquhar, of the same class as his 
Sir Harry Wildair and others, without equal spirit. A 
groat deal of the tiory of the ‘ Jealous Wife ’ is borrowed 
from Fielding, but so faintly, that the resemblance is 
hardly discernible till you are apprised of it. The 
‘Jealous Wife’ herself is, however, a dramatic chef- 
d’ceuvre, and worthy of being asted ns often and better 
than it is. Sir Hairy Beagle is a true fo.x-hunting 
English squir-. The ‘Clandestine Marriage’ is nearly 
without a fault; and has some lighter theatrical graces, 
whicli I suspect Garrick threw into it. Canhin is, I'should 
think, his; though this classification of Wm among the 
ornamental parts of the play may seem whimsical. 
Garrick’s genius doifs not appear to have been equal to 
the construction of nrsolid drama; but ho could retouch 
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and ombcllish wiili*grcat gaiety and knowlcdgo of the 
tcchnicalii.ics of Iub art. Garrick nolf only produced joint- 
pieces and after pieces, but often set off the plays of his 
friends and contemporaries witl* the gai'nish, the sauce 
jnquimte, of prologues and epilogues, at which he had an 
admirable knack. The elder Colman’s translation of 
‘ Terence,’ I may here add, has always been considered 
by good judges &s an equal proof of the author’s know¬ 
ledge of the*Ijatin language and taste in his own. 

Bickerstaff’s plays and comic operas are continually 
acted: they come under the class of mediocrity, generally 
speaking. Their popularity seems to be chiefly owing to 
the unaffected ease and want of pretension with which 
they are written, with a certain Iminoroiis nawele in the 
lo'je* characters, and an e.xquisite adaidation of the 
music to the songs. Ilis'Lovc in a Village’is one of 
the iflosf delightful comic operas on the .stage. It is 
truly pastoral; and the sense of music hovers over the 
very scene like the breath of moriving. In his alteration 
of the ‘ Tarluff* ’ ho has? spoilc^l the Hypocrite, but he has 
added Mawworm. 

Mrs. Cowley’s comedy of the ‘Belles’ Stratagem,’ 
‘Who’s the Dupe,’and others, arc Iff the second or third 
class: they are rather rifacmenli o^ the characters, 
incidents and materials of former writcra, got up with 
considerable liveliness and ingenuity, than original com¬ 
positions witS marked qualities of their own. 

Goldsmith’s ‘ Good-natured Man ’ is inferior to ‘ She 
Stoops to Conquer, and even this .last play, with all its 
shifting vivacity, is rather a sportive and whimsical 
effusion of the author’s fqpcy, a delightful and delicately 
managed caricliture, than a genuine ^omedy, • 

Murphy’s pkys of ‘All in the Wiong’ and ‘Know 
Your Own Mind,’ are admirably written, with sensq 
spint and conception of character; Uut without any great 
effect of the humorona or that truth of feeling whigh 
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distinguishes the boundary between tiio absurdities of 
natural character and the gratuitous fictions of 4;he poet's 
pen. Tho heroes of those two plays, Millamoui- and Sir 
Benjamin Constant, arei' too ridiculous in their caprices 
to bo tolerated, except in'farco; and yet their follies are 
80 flimsy, so motiveless, and finespun, as not to bo intel¬ 
ligible, or to have any efibet in their only proper sphere. 
Both bis principal lucccs are said to have suffered by 
their similarity, first to ‘ Colman’s Jealous Wife,’ and next 
to the ‘ School for Scandal,’ though in both cases he had 
the undoubted priority. It is hard that the fate of pla¬ 
giarism should attend upon originality, yet it is clear 
that the elements of the ‘ School for Scandal ’ are not 
sparingly scattered in Murphy’s comedy of ‘ Know your 
own Mind,’ which appeared before tlie latter play, only 
to be eclipsed by it. This brings mo to speak of Sheri¬ 
dan. ’ ' 

Mr. Sheridan has been justly called “ a dramatic star 
of tho first magnitude;” and indeed, among the comic 
writers of the last centr.vy, he “ shines like Hesperus 
among the lesser lights.” He has left four several di'omas 
behind him, all dift’erent or of different kinds, and all ex¬ 
cellent in their way; the ‘ School for Scandal,’ the 
‘ Rivals,’ tho ‘ Duenna,’ and tho ‘ Critic.’ The attraction 
of this last piece is, however, less in the mock tragedy 
rqjiearsod, than in tho dialogue of tho comic scenes and 
in the character of Sir Fretful Plagiary, which is supposed 
to have been intended for Cumberland. If some of the 
characters in the ‘ School for Scandal ’ were contained in 
Murphy’s coi.icdy of ‘ Know your own Mind ’ (and cer¬ 
tainly some of Dashwoud’s detached speeches and satirical 
sketches are written^, with quite as firm and masterly a 
hand as any of those given to the members o£ the scan¬ 
dalous clnl^, Mrs. Candour or Lady Sneerwell), yet they 
were buried in it for want of grouping and relief, like the 
colours of a well-drawn picture s’mk in the canvtis. 
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Sheridan broughf tl^em out, and orbited them in all 
their glorj. If that gem, the character of Joseph Surface, 
was Murphy’s, the splendid and more valuable setting 
was Sheridan’s, lie took Murphy’s Malvil from his lurk¬ 
ing |)laco in the closet, and * dragged tho’struggling 
inonster into day” upon the stage. That is, ho gave 
interest, life and action, or, in other words, its dramatic 
being, to the mere conception and written specimens of a 
character, this is the merit of Sheridan’s comedies, that 
everything in them tells; there is no labour in vain. 
His Comic Muse docs not go about prying into obscure 
comers, or collecting idle curiosities, but shows her laugh¬ 
ing face, and points to her rich treasure—^tho follies of 
mankind. She is garlanded and crowned with roses and 
virR-lbaves. Her eyes sparkle with delight, and her heart 
runs over^with good-natured malice. Her step is firm and 
light, and her ornaments consummate! The ‘ School for 
Scandal ’ is, if not the most original, perhaps the most 
finished aii^l faultless comedy which wo liavc. When it 
is acted, you ‘hoar people ail around you exclaiming, 
“Surely it is impossible for anything to bo cleverer.” 
The scene in which Charles sells al^tho old family pictures 
but his uncle’s, who is the purchaser in disguise, and that 
of the discovery of Lady Teazle when tlie screen falls, arc 
among the happiest and most highly wrought that comedy, 
in its wide ajjd brilliant range, can boast. Besides tjjo 
wit and ingenuity of this play, there is a genial spirit of 
frankness and gencrosity’about it, that relieves the heart 
as well as clears the lungs. It professes a faith in the 
natural goodness as well as habitual deprafity of human 
nature. While it strips off the mask of hypocrisy, it in¬ 
spires a confidence between man ani man. As often as 
it is acted,'it mffst serve to clear the air Sf that low, creep¬ 
ing, pestilent fog of cant and mysticism, which threatens 
to confound every native impulse honest Conviction, 
inthejiauseous belief of a perpetual lie and the,laudabte 
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profession of systematic hypocrisy.' The eharaotor of 
Lady Teazle is not well made out by the author.; nor has 
it been well represented on the stage since the time of 
Miss Farren. The ‘ Rii als ’ is a play of even more action 
and incide5it, but of lesS wit and satire than the ‘ School 
for Scandal.’ It is as good as a novel in the reading, and 
has the broadest and most palpable effect on the stage. 
If Joseph Surface and Charles have a smack of Tom Jones 
and Blifil in their moral constitution, Sir Ahthony Ab¬ 
solute and Mrs. Malaprop remind us of honest Matthew 
Bramble and his sister Tabitha in their tempers and 
dialect. Acres is a distant descendant of Sir Andrew 
Aguecheek. It must bo confessed of this author, as 
Falstaff says of some one, that “ he had damnable iteration 
in him!” The ‘ Duenna ’ is a perfect work of art. It has 
the utmost sweetness and point. The plot, the characters, 
the dialogue, are all complete in themselves, and* they are 
all his own; and the songs are the best that ever were 
written, except those in the ‘ Beggar’s Opera.’ They have 
a joyous spirit of intoxication in them, and a strain of tho 
most melting tenderness. Compare the softness of that 
beginning, 

“ Hiul I heart for falsehood fmmed,” 

I. 

with the spirited defiance to Fortune in the lines, 

“ Half thy malice youth could bear, 

And the rest a bumper diowii.” 

It would have been too much for the author of these 
elegant and classic productions not to have had some 
drawbacks oif his felicity and fame. But even the ap¬ 
plause of nations and the favour- of princes cannot always 
be enjoyed with impinity. Sheridan was not only an 
excellent dramatifc writer, but a first-raW parliamentary 
speaker. His characteristics as an orator were manly, 
unpervert^ good sciise, and keen irony. Wit, which, has 
been thought a two-edged weapon, was by him always 
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cniployod on tL(? sSme side of tho qtiestion—I think, on 
tho right jone. His set and more mboured speeches, as 
that on the Begtun’s affairs, were preportienally abortive 
and unimpressive: but no one wae equal to him in reply¬ 
ing,‘on the spur of the moment, to pompous absurdity, 
^md unravelling the web of flimsy sophistry. Ho was 
the last accomplished debater of tho House of Commons. 
His character \fill, however, soon be drawn by one who 
has all the ifbility, and every inclination to do him justice; 
who knows how to bestow praise and to deserve it; by 
one who is himself an ornament of private and of public 
life; a satirist, beloved by his friends; a wit and a patriot 
to boot; a poet, and an honest man.* 

Macklin’s ‘ Man of the World ’ has one powerfully writ¬ 
ten sharacter, that of Sir Pertinax Macsycophant, but it 
required Cooke’s acting to make it thoroughly effectual. 

Mi' ifolcroft, in his ‘ Eoad to Euin,’ set the example 
of that stylo of comedy, in which tho slang phrases of 
jockey noblemen and the humours of the four-in-hnnd 
club are blended with th*e roma^itic sentiments of distressed 
damsels and philosophic waiting-maids, and in which he 
has been imitated by the most successful of our living 
writers, unless we make a separate class for the school of 
Cumberland, who was almost entirely- devoted to tho 
comedte hrmoyante, and who, passing from the light, volatile 
spirit of his ‘ West-Indian ’ to the mawkish sensibility of 
the ‘ Wheel ol Fortune,’ linked the Muse of English comedy 
to the genius of German tragedy, where she has since 
remained, like Christabel fallen asleep in the Witch’s 
arms, and where I shall leave her, as I hav» not the poet’s 
privilege to break the spell. 

There are *two other writers wl^m I have omitted to 
mention, but aot forgotten: they are bur two immortal 
farce-writers, the authors of the ‘ Mayor of Gwratt ’f and 

* J.oigh Hunt.— Ed. I • 

*t First performed at Ooveut Ganlen in July, 1768. Mr. Hazjjtt 
may have seen it at the same house in Jun(| 1817.— Fj). * 
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the ‘ Agi'eeable Surprise.’ • If FootrfhiJS been called out 
English Aristophanei, O’Keeffe might well bo (filled out 
English Molicre. The scale of the modern writer was 
smaller, but the spirit,is the same. In light, cai'oless 
laughter, and pleasant exaggerations of the humorous', we 
have had no one e(iual to him. There is no labour or 
contrivance in his scenes, but the drollery of his subject 
seems to strike irresistibly upon his fancy, and run away 
with his discretion as it does with ours. Mis Cowslip 
Mid Lingo are Touchstone and Audrey revived. He 
is himself a Modern Antique. His fancy has all the 
quaintness and extravagance of the old writers, with the 
ease and lightness which the moderns arrogate to them¬ 
selves. All his pieces are delightful, but the ‘ Agreeable 
Surprise ’ is the most so. Tliere arc in this some of tjio 
most felicitous blunders in situation and character that 
can bo conceived; and in Lingo’s superb re^lichtion, 
“ A scholar! I was a master of scholars,” he has hit the 
height of the ridiculous.' Foote had more dry, sarcastic 
humour, and more knowledge of the world, ilis farces 
are bitter satires, more or less personal, as it happened. 
Mother Colo, in tlie ‘ Minor,’ and Mr. Smirk the Auctioneer, 
in ‘ Taste,’ with their ebadjutors, are rich cut-and-come- 
again, “pleasant,‘though wrong.” But the ‘Mayor of 
Garratt ’ is his magnum opus in this lino. Some comedies 
are long farces; this farce is a comedy in little. It is 
also one of the best acted farces that wo have. The acting 
of Dowton and Russell, in Major Sturgeon and Jerry 
Sneak, cannot be too much praised: Foote himself would 
have been satufied with it. The strut, the bluster, the 
hollow swaggering, and turkey-pock swell of the Major' 
and Jerry’s meeknessi meanness, folly, good-nature, and 
hen-pecked air, ar(S assuredly done to the Ikfe. The latter 

* First performed, I believe, at the Haymarket, Sept. 3,1781. 
Mr. Ilazlitt perhaps sawOt acted at Gorent Garden in Juno. MIS 
-ga 
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olmracter is even^e^ter than the former, which is saying 
a bold WQj'd. Dowton’s art is onl/'an imitation of art, 
of an affected or assumed character; but in Eussell’s Jerry 
you see the very soul of nature, a fellow that is “ pigeon- 
livoKjd and lacks gall,” laid optjn and anatomized. You 
,can see that his heart is no bigger than a pin, and his 
head as soft as a pippin. His whole aspect is chilled and 
frightened, as ifhe had been dipped in a pond; and yet 
he looks as If he would like to bo snug and comfortable, 
if he durst. Ho smiles as if he would be friends with 
you upon any terms; and the tears come in his eyes 
because you will not let him. The tones of his voice are 
prophetic as the cuckoo’s under-song. His words are 
made of water-gruel. The scene in which he tries to 
m»k* a confidant of the Major is great; and his song of 
‘Robinson Crusoe’ as melancholy as the island itself. 
The Reconciliation scene with his wife, and his exclama¬ 
tion over her, “ to think that I should make my Molly 
veep!” are pathetic, if the last stage of hfiman infirmity is 
so. This farce appeafs to nje to be both moral and en¬ 
tertaining; yet it <loes not take. It is considered as an 
unjust satire on the city, and the country at large; and 
there is a very frequent repetition 8f the word “ nonsense ” 
in the house, during the performance.* Mr. Dowton was 
even hissed, either from the upper boxes or gallery, in 
his speech recounting the marching of his corps “ fiym 
Brentford to Ealing, and from Ealing to Actonand 
several persons in the ^it, who thought the whole lov;, 
were for going out. This shows well for the progress of 
civilization. I suppose the manners described in the 
‘ Mayor of Garratt ’ have,^n the last forty years, become 
obsolete, and* the characters ideal# we have no longer 
either hon-peoked or brutal husbands^ or domineering 
wives; the Miss Molly Jollops no longer wed Jerry 
Sneaks, or admire the brave Major Sturgeons cn the other 
Bide of Temple. bar< all our soldiersihavo become heroes, 
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and onr magistrates rospcctafilo; and t'ho farce of life is 
o’er. *> 

One more name, and I have done. It is that of Peter 
Pindar. The historiaiv of Sir Joseph Banks and the 
Emperor of Morocco, of^tho Pilgrims and the Peas, of 
the Eoyal Academy, and of Mr. Whitbread’s brewing-^ 
yat, the bard in whom the nation and the king delighted, 
is old and blind, but still merry and wise:—remembering 
how he has made the world laugh in his tifoe, and not 
repenting of the mirth ho has given; with an involuntary 
smile lighted up at the mad pranks of his Muse, and the 
lucky hits of his pen—“ faint picture of those flashes of 
his spirit that were wont to set the table in a roarlike 
his own Expiring Taper, bright and fitful to tho last; 
tagging a rhyme or conning his own epitaph; and waiting 
for the last summons, GaATEFun and Contented !* 

I have thus gone through the history of that phrt of 
our literature which I had proposed to myself to treat of. 
I have only to add by way of cx])lanation, that in some 
few parts I had anticipated myself in fugitive or perio¬ 
dical publications and I thought it better to repeat what 
I had abeady stated to tho best of my ability, than alter 
it for the worse. Thod!; parts bear, however, a very small 
proportion to the “Whole; and I have used such diligence 
and caro as I could, in adding to them whatever appeared 
necessary to complete the general view of the subject, or 
make it (as far as lay in my power) interesting to others. 

* This ingenious and popular writer is since dead. [Wolcott died 
»an. U, 1819.-ED.] 

t The ‘Chami'-on,’ ‘ Examiner,’ and ‘ Morning Chronicle.’ 
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ENGLISH POETS. 


LECTUEE I—INTEODUCTOEY. 


ON POETRY IN GENERAL. 


The best general notion which I can give of poetry is, 
that it is the natural impression of any object or event, by 
its vividness exciting an involuntary movement of ima¬ 
gination and passion, and “producing, by sympathy, a cer¬ 
tain modulation of the voice, or sounds, expressing it. 

In treating of poetry, I shall speak first of the subject¬ 
-matter df it, next of the forms of expression to which it 
gives birth, and afterwards of its connectios) with harmony 
of sound. 

Poetry is rtie language ot tne imagination and the 
passions. It relates to whatever gives immediate pleasure 
or pain to the human mind., It comes homo to the bosoms 
and businesses of men; for nothing hut what so comes 


home to them in the most gcu'-ral and intolligiblp shape can 
be a subject for poetry. Poetry is the universal language 
which the heart holds with nature and iteelf. Ho who has 
a contempt for poetry cannot have much respjsct for himself^ 
ipr for anything else. It is nota mere frivolous accomplish¬ 


ment (i«s some persons have been led to imagine), the 
trifling amusement of a few idle readers|or leisure hours; 
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it has been the study and delight of mankind in^l ages. 
Many people suppose tliat poetry ii, Semothing to he founry' 
only in books, coh ained in lines of ton syllables with like 
endings: but wherever (here is a sense of beauty, or power, 
or harmony, as in thi^ motion of a wave of the sea, in the 
growth of a flower that “ spreads its sweet leaves to the 
air, and dedicates its hoauty to tho sun ,”—there is poetry, 
in its birth. If history is a grave study, poetry may be 
said to be a graver: its materials lie deeper, and are 
spread wider. History treats, for the mrst part, of the 
cumbrous and unwieldy masses of things, the empty 
cases in which the affairs of tho world are packed, undep. 
tho heads of intrigue or war, in different states, and from 
century to century: but there is no thought or feeling 
that can have entered into tho mind of man, which he 
would he eager to communicate to others, or which they 
would listen to with delight, that is not a fit subject for 
poetry. It is not a branch of authorship; it is “ tho stuff 
of which our life is made.” Tlio rest is “ mere oblivion,” 
a dead letter i for all that is worth remembering in life is 
tho poetiy of it. Fear is pootry, hope is yoetry, love is 
poetry, hatred is poetry; contempt, jealousy, remorse, 
admiration, wonder, pity, deaj)air, or madness, are all 
poetry. Poetry is, that fine particle within usj that ex¬ 
pands, rarefies, refines, raises our whole being: without it' 
“ man’s life is poor as beast’s.” Man is a poetical animal. 
and those of us who do not study tlie principles of poetry, 

" act upon them all our lives, like Molierc’t Bourgeois Gentil- 
humme, who had always spoken prroso without knowing it. 
The child is a poet, in fact, when he first plays at Hide- 
and-seek, jOr repeats the story of Jack the Giant-killer; 
the shepheril-boy is a poet when he first crowns his mis¬ 
tress with a garland of flowers; tho ooqptryman, when he 
stops to look at the rainbow; tho city apprentice, when he 
gazes after the Lord Mayor's show ; tho ihiser, when hft 
bugs hi's gold; ^he courtier, who builds his hopes upon a. 
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smile; <;h 0 savage, ^who paints lys idol with blood; the 
slave, who worship# a’tyrant f or the tyrant, who fancies 
himself a god; the vain, tho ambitic^s, the proud, tho 
choleric man, tho hero and the coward, the beggar 
and tho king, the rich and the pot#, tho young and tho 
old, ail live in a world of their *own making ^ and the 
pjjet does no more than describe what all the others think 
hnd act. If his art is folly and madness, it is folly and 
madness at second*!)and. “ There is warrant for it.” Poets 
alone have no* “ such seething brains, such shaping fan¬ 
tasies, that apprehend more than cooler reason ” can. 

“Tho lunatic, the lover, ami tho poet 
Are of imagination all compact. 

One sees mure devils thiOi va.st hell can hold, 

That is, tho madman: the lover, all as frantic. 

Sees Helen’s beauty in a brow of I'lgypt. 

•The poet’s eye, in a fine frenzy rolling. 

Doth glance from hoav’n to earth, from earth to heav’n j 
Amt, as imagination bodies forth 
The forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen 
Turns them to shape, and gives t« airy nothing 
A lord hahitation and a name. 

Such trick* hath strong imagination.” 

If poetry is a dream, the hu.siness of life is much the 
same. ,If it is a fiction, made up of what we wish things 
to be, and fancy that tlioy aro, because we wish them so, 
there is no other nor better reality. Arios?o has described 
the loves of Angelica and Medoro; but was not Modoro, 
who carved thc^ame of Lis mistress on the barks of trees* 
ts much enamoured of her charms as ho? Homer has 
jclobratcd tho anger of Acliillcs: but was not the hero os 
mad as the poet ? Plato hanished the poets from his Com¬ 
monwealth, lest their descriptions of the naturafman should 
spoil his mathematical man, who was to bo without passions 
and affections—i^ho was neither to laujh nor weep, to fwl 
Borrow nor aBger,’to be cast down nor elatfed by anything. 

“A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” v. 1.—En.* 
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This was a chimera, ho^'orer, which never existed but in 
the brain of the inventor; and Homer's poetical world has 
outlived Plato’s philosophical Eepuhlic. 

Poetry then is an imitation of nature, but the imagina¬ 
tion and the passionti are a part of man’s nature. We 
shape things according-to our wishes and fancies, without 
poetry; but poetry is the most omphatical language that 
can be foimd for those creations of the mind “which 
ecstasy is very cunning in.” Neither a more description 
of natural objects, nor a mere delineation jf natural feel¬ 
ings, however distinct or forcible, constitutes the ultimate 
end and aim of poetry, without the hoightenings of the,, 
imagination. The light of poetry is not only a direct but 
also a reflected light, that while it shows us the object, 
throws a sparkling radiance on all around it: the flame of 
the passions, communicated to the imagination, reveals to 
us, ns with a flash of lightning, the inmost recesses of 
thought, and penetrates our whole being. Poetry repre¬ 
sents forms chiefly as they suggest other forms; feelings, 
<as they suggest forms or other feelings. Poetry puts a 
spirit of life and motion into the universe. It describes 
the flowing, not the fixed. It docs not define the limits of 
sense, or analyse the distinctions of the understanding, 
but signifies the excess of the imagination bey'Snd the 
actual or ordiuary impression of any object or feeling. 
The poetical impression of any object is that uneasy, 
exquisite sense of beauty or power that cannot be con- 
'tained within itself, that is impatient of all limit, that 
(as flame beuds to flame) strjvcs to link itself to some 
other image of kindred beauty or grandeur, to enshrine 
itself, as it were, in the highest forms of fancy, and to 
relieve the aching sense of j)leasuro by expressing it in 
tl.o boldest manner, and by the most striking examples of 
the same quality in other instances. P^oetry, according to^ 
Lord Bacon, for this reason “ has something divine in it^- 
because it raises the mind and hurries it into sublimity, 
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by confoiming the s^ows of thin^ to the desires of the 
poul, instead of sub^cflng the* soul to external things, as 
reason and lystory do.” It is strictly jjte language of the 
imagination; and the imagination is that faculty which 
represents objects, not as they are themselves, but as 
they are moulded by other thoughts and feelings) into an 
infinite variety of shapes and combinations of power. This 
ISmguago is not the less true to nature, because it is false 
in point of fact; bht so much the more true and natural, 
if it conveys tlie impression which the object under the 
influence of passion makes on the mind. Lot an object 
for instance, be presented to the senses in a state of agita¬ 
tion or fear, and the imagination will distort or magnify 
the object, and convert it into the likeness of whatever 
is most proper to encourage the fear. “ Our eyes are made 
the fool|” of our other faculties. This is the universal 
law 0 / the imagination: 

• 

■’ That if it would but apprehend some joy, 

It comprehends some bringer of that joy; 

Or in tho night imagining some tear, • 
lIo\v«eaBy is each bush supiros’d a bear 1” 

When lachimo says of Imogen ; 

“-The llamo 0 ’ th’ tgper 

Bows toward her, and would undtr-peop ^cr lids 
To SCO the enclosed lights ”— 

this passionate interpretation of tho motion of tho flame, 
to accord with tflo speaker’s own feelings, is true poetry. 
The lover, equally with th (4 poet, speaks of the auburn 
tresses of his mistress as locks of shining gold, because 
the least tinge of yellow in tho hair has, from novelty and 
a sense of personal beauty, a more lustrous effect to the 
imagination than Jbe purest gold. We ^omparo a man (rf 
gigantic stature to ^ tower: not that he is^anything like 
lo large, but Cecause tho excess of his size beyond what 
we are accustomed to exoect. or the usual size of thjnf's of 
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tho same class, produces by contrast fi. greater fdoHng of 
magnitude and ponderous strength "thto another object of. 
ten times the snn?e dimensions. The intensity of the 
feeling makes up for the disproportion of tho objects. 
Tilings are eiiual td' the imagination, which have the 
power ofaffccting the Aiind with an equal degree of terror, 
admiration, delight, or love. When Lear calls upon tbe 
heavens to avenge his cause, “ for they are old like him,” 
there is nothing extravagant or impious in this sublime 
identification of his age with theirs; for tlihro is no other 
image which could do justice to tho agonising sense of 
his wrongs and his despair I 

Poetry is tho high-wrought enthusiasm of fancy and 
feeling. As in describing natural objects, it impregnates 
sensible impressions with the forms of fancy, so it de¬ 
scribes tho feelings of pleasure or pain, by blendipg them 
with the strongest movements of passion, and the most 
striking forms of nature. Tragic poetry, vihich is the 
most impassioned species of it, strives to carry on the 
feeling to tho'utmosl point of sublimity or pathos, by all 
the force of comparison or contrast: loses' tho sense of 
present suffering in the imaginary exaggeration of it: 
exhausts the terror or pity by an unlimited indulgence of 
it: grapples with 'impossibilities in its dospefeto im¬ 
patience of rfcstraint: throws us back upon tho past, 
forward into the future: brings every moment of our 
being or object of nature in startling review before us: 
and in the rapid whirl of events, lifts us from tho depths 
of woe to tho highest contemplations on human life. 
When Lear says of Edgar, “Nothing but his unkind 
daughters i could have brought him to this," wbat a be¬ 
wildered amazement, what & wrench of the imagination, 
that cannot bo brought to conceive of any other cause of 
misery than t?iat w'hich has bowed it^down, and absorbs 
all other sorrow in its ownl His sorrow, like a flood,** 
supplies' the soupos of all other sorrow. Agaih, when 
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he exclaims in the mad scene, “ The little dogs and all, 
Tray, Blanche, ana Sweethoaft, s*ee, they bark at me I” it 
is passion lending occasion to imagination to make every 
creature in league against him, conjuring up' ingratitude 
and insult in their least lookec^^or and most galling 
shapes searching every thread and fibre of his Jieart, and 
finding out the last remaining image of respect or attach- 
Jnent in the bottom of his breast, only to torture and kill 
it 1 In like manner, the “ So I am ” of Cordelia gushes 
from her hevt like a torrent of tears, relieving it of a 
weight of love and of supposed ingratitude, which had 
pressed upon it for years. What a fine return of the 
passion upon itself is that in Othello—with what a 
mingled agony of regret and despair ho clings to the 
last traces of departed happiness, when he exclaims: 

-“ 0 now, for ever. 

Farewell the tranquil mind! farewell content 1 
Fqfewcll the plumed troop, and the big wars, 

* That make ambition virtue 1 0, farewell I 
Farewell the neigliing steed, and the shrill trump, 

The spirit-stirring drum, the Ciif-piercing fife, 

Thowoyal banner :pnd all quality. 

Pride, poibp, and circiun3la«ce of glorious war! 

And 0 you mortal engiues, whose rude throats 
Th’ immoital Jove's dread clamours eoimterfeit, 

Farewell! Othello’s oecupntimals gone !” * 

How his passion lashes itself up and Swells and rages 
like a tide in its sounding cour.se, when, in answer to 
the doubts exjjresscd of his returning love, ho says: 

“ Never, lago. Like to tlie Pontic sea. 

Whose icy current nfld compulsive course 
Ne’er feels retiring obb, but keeps due on 
To the Piopontie and the Hellespont: , 

Kven so my bloody thoughts, with violent pace. 

Shall ne’er look back, ne’er ohb lo humble love, 

Till thaf a capable and wide levitgc 
Swailow tfcem up.”t « 


“ Otlmllo.” iii. 3. 


t Hiid. 
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Tho climax of his expostulation afterwards with Desde* 
mona is at that passage ;* « , ^ , 

“But there where I have garner’d up my heart .... 

To be discarded^hcnce!’’ > ' 

One mode in which^e dramatic exhibition of passion 
excites our sympathy without raising our disgust is, that 
in proportion as it sharpens tho edge of calamity and dis¬ 
appointment, it strengthens the desire of good. It e# 
hances our consciousness of the blessiijg, by making us 
sensible of the magnitude of the loss, '^he storm of 
passion lays bare and shows us the rich depths of the 
human soul; the whole of our existence, the sum total of 
our passions and pursuits, of that which we desire and 
that which wo dread, is brought before us by contrast; 
the action and re-action are equal; the keenness of imme¬ 
diate suffering only gives us a more intense aspiration 
after, and a more intimate particip.ation witli the anta'gduist 
world of good: makes us drink deeper of t^o cup of 
human life : tugs at tho heart-strings: loosens the pressure 
about them, and calls ,tho springs of thought and feeling 
into play with tenfold force. , 

Impassioned poetry is an emanation of the moral and 
intellectual part of our nature, as well as of the sensitive— 
of the desire to know, the will to act, and the power to 
feel; and ought to appeal to these different parts of our 
constitution, in order to be perfect. The domestic or 
prose tragedy, which is thought to be the most natural, 
in in this sense tho least so, because it appools almost ex¬ 
clusively to one of these faculties, our sensibility. Tho 
tragedies of Moore and Lillo, *for this reason, however 
affecting at the time, oppress and lie like a dead weight 
upon the midd, a load of misery which it is unable to 
throw off; tho tragedy of Shakspearc, which is true 
poefry, stirs our inif.ost affections; abstracts evil from 

ft ^ t, 

* By a slip of the pen the author wrote line. See “ Othello,” iv. 
1. (Dyce’s ^it. 18GS, vii, 416 .)—Kd. 
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itself by combining it with all the forms of imagination, 
and with the deejp^st,workings of the heart; and rouses 
the whole man within us. » 

The pleasure, however, derived ffom tragic poetry is 
not anything peculiar to it as poqjpy, as a fictitious and 
fanoifrd thing. It is not an anomaly of the imagination. 
It has its source and ground-work in the common love of 
Wrong excitement. As Mr. Burke observes, people flock 
to see a tragedy ;t but if there were a public execution in 
the next str^t, the theatre would very soon bo empty. 
It is not then the difference between fiction and reality 
that solves the difficulty. Children are satisfied with the 
stories of ghosts and witches in plain prose: nor do the 
hawkers of full, true, and particular accounts of murders 
and executions about the streets find it necessary to have 
them turned into penny ballads, before they can dispose 
of tlleSe interesting and authentic documents. The grave 
politician drives a thriving trade of abuse and calumnies 
poured out against those whom he makes his enemies for 
no other end than that he may live by then^, The popular 
preacher m%kcs less frequent mention of Heaven than of 
hell. Oaths and nicknames aw) only a more vulgar sort 
of poetry or rhetoric. We are as fond of indulging our 
violei^; passions as of reading a (j^escription of those of 
others. Wo are as prone to m.ake a ton:(jcnt of our fears, 
as to luxuriate in our hopes of good. If it be asked, Why 
we do so? the best answer will be. Because we cannot 
help it. The«sonso of power is as strong a principle «' 
the mind as the love of pleasure. Objects of terror and 
pity exercise the same despotic control over it as those of 
love or beauty. It is as natural to hate as to love, to 
despise as to admire, to express our hatred or contempt 
as our love or admiration: 

“Masterloss passion sways ns the mood 
Of what it likes or loathes.” * 

Hot that we like what we loathe; but we like to in- 
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dulge our hatred aud scorn of it, to dvvoll upon it, to 
exasperate our idea of it by Qvery refin4mont of ingenuity 
and extravagance of illustration, to make it a bugbear to 
ourselves, to point ivout to others in all the splendour of 
deformity, to embody >^t to the senses, to stigmatise it by 
name, to grapple with it in thought—in action, to sharpen 
our intellifct, to arm our will against it, to know the'worst 
we have to contend with, and to contend with it to the> 
utmost. Poetry is only the highest elo<juenco of passion, 
the most vivid form of expression that can bo given to our 
conception of anything, whether plcasurabfe or painful, 
mean or dignified, delightful or distressing. It is the 
perfect coincidcuco of the image and the words with the 
feeling we have, and of which wo cannot get rid in any 
other way, that gives an instant “satisfaction to the 
thought.” This is equally the origin of wit and fancy, of 
comedy and tragedy, of the sublime and pathetic. Wdicn 
Pope says of the Lord Mayor’s show— ^ 

“ Now night (Ipsconcling, the proud scene is o’er. 

But lives in Settle’s numbers one day more!” 

when Collins makes Danger, “ with limbt of giant 
mould,” • 

-“ Throw him on the stoop 

Of some loose hanging rock asleep ”: 

when Lear calls out in extreme anguish— 

“Ingratitude, thou marble-hearted fiend, 

More hideous, when thou shew’st theo in a child 
Than the sea-monster!’’ • j 

the passion of contempt in the, one case, of terror in the 
other, and of indignation in the last, is perfectly satisfied. 
We see the thing ourselves, and show it to others as we feel 
it to exist, an3 as, in spite of ourselves, wo are compelled 
to tl^ink of it. The imagination, by thus embodying and 
turning them to shap^, gives an obvious rjlief to tho in- 

“ Lear,” iv. 1. (Dyoe's ed. 1SC8, vii 270.)—En. 
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distinot and imponfunate cravings of the will. We do not 
wish the thing to be «o; butPwe wish it to appear such as 
it is. For knowledge is conscious po^er; and the mind 
is no longer in this case the dupe, jpough it may be the 
victim, of vice or folly. /r 

Pogtry is in all its shajies the language of tlje imagina¬ 
tion and tho passions, of fancy and will. Nothing, there¬ 
fore, can bo more absurd than tho outcry which has been 
sometimes raised by frigid and pedantic critics for 
reducing the»language of poetry to tho standard of common 
sense and reason: for the end and use of poetry, " both at 
tho first and now, was and is to hold tho mirror up to 
nature,” seen through the medium of passion and imagina¬ 
tion, not divested of that medium by means of literal truth 
or abstract reason. The painter of history might as well 
be rej[uired to represent the face of a person who has just 
trod upon a serpent with the still-lifo expression of a 
common portrait, as tho poet to describe tho most striking 
and vivid impressions which things can bo supposed to 
make upon tho mind, in the language of common conver¬ 
sation. Ltt who will strip nature of the colours and the 
shapes of fancy, the poet is rfbt bound to do so ; the im¬ 
pressions of common sense and strong imagination, that is, 
of pSssion and indifi’orence, canno^be tho same, and they 
must have a separate language to dojustice to either. 
Objects must strike difl'ercntly upon tho mind, inde¬ 
pendently of what they are in themselves, as long as we 
have a diffeftnt interest in them, as wo see them i» a 
different point of view,^ nearer or at a greater distance 
(morally or physically speaking) from novelty, from old 
acquaintance, from our ignorance of them, from our fear 
of their consequences, from contrast, from unexpected 
likeness. We can no more take away the faculty qf the 
imagination, i*han we can see all ofijects without li^t or 
shade. Some things must dazzle us by their preternatural 
light; others must hold us in suspense, and tempt our 
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curiosity to explore their obscurity. (Those who would 
dispel these various illusions, lo give us tlieii' drab-coloured 
creation in their Sieod, are not very wise. ^ Let the 
naturalist, if he wilwatch the glow-worm, carry it home. 
with him in a box, and^nd it next morning nothing hut a 
little grey worm : let the poet b'r tho lover of poetry, visit 
it at evening, when beneath tho scented hawthorn and th(^ 
crescent moon it lias built itself a palace of emerald light. 
This is also one part of nature, one appearance which the 
glow-worm presents, and that not tho least «interesting; 
so poetry is one part of the liistory of tho human mind, 
though it is neither science nor philosophy. It cannot be 
concealed, however, that tho progress of knowledge and 
refinement has a tendency to circumscribo tho limits of 
the imagination, and to clip tho wings of poetry. The 
province of tho imagination is principally visionary, {he 
unknown and undefined: the understanding restores things 
to theii natural boundaries, and strips them of their fan¬ 
ciful pretensions. Hence tho history of religious and 
poetical enthusiasm is 'much tho same; and both have 
received a sensible shock from the progress *of experi¬ 
mental philosophy. It is foe undefined and uncommon 
that gives birth and scope to tho imagination; we can 
only fancy what we do pot know. As in looking iutd tho 
mazes of a tang]/id wood wo fill them with what shapes 
we please—with ravenous beasts, with caverns vast, and 
drear enchantments—-so in our ignorance of tho world about 
us, we make gods or devils of tho first object we see, and 
set no bounds to the wilful suggestions of our hopes and 
fears: 

“ And visions, as poetic eyes avow, 

Hang'on each leaf and cling to every bough.” 

There can never bo another Jacob’s Dream,. Since that 
time, the heavens have* gone farther off, and grown astrono¬ 
mical. They have become averse to the imagination; nor 
will they return to us on the squares of the distances, or 
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on Dftctor Chaliners’s Discourses. Rembrandt’s picture 
brings the mattor*nehrer to*u8. It is not only the pro¬ 
gress of njechanical knowledge, but tl^e necessary advances 
of civilisation, that are unfavourablo/o tbo spirit of poetry. 
We not only stand in less awe of ^me preternatural world, 
but we can calculate more sureljr, and look wijh more in¬ 
difference, upon tho regular routine of this. The heroes 
of the fabulous ages rid the world of monsters and giants. 
At present we ate loss exposed to the vicissitudes of good 
or evil, to tke incursions of wild beasts or “ bandit fierce,” 
or to the unmitigated fury of the elements. The time 
has been tliat “ our fell of hair would at a dismal treatise 
rouse, and stir as life were in it.” But the police spoils 
all; and we now hardly so much as dream of a midnight 
minder. Macbeth is only tolerated in this country for 
thii^ke of tho music; and in the United States of Ame¬ 
rica, where tho philosophical principles of government are 
carried Itill further in theory and practice, we find that 
the Beggar’s Opera is hooted from tho stage. Society, by 
degrees, is constructed into a machine that carries us safely 
and insipitily from onO'Cad of life to tho other, in a very 
•omfortablo prose style: * 

“ Obscurity her curtain round them drew, 

And siren Sloth a dull qiftotus sung.” 

w 

The remarks which have been here made, would, in some 
measure, lend to a solution of the question of the com¬ 
parative meiSts of painting and poetry. I do not mearf to 
give any preference, but.it should seem that the argument 
which has been sometimes set up, that painting must affeci 
the imagination more strongly, because it^,represents the 
imago more distinctly, is not well founded. We may 
assume without much temerity that poetry is more pqptical 
than painting. When artists or*'connoisseurs talk on 
BtUts about the poetry of painting, th^ show that they 
know little about poetry, and have little love for the art. 
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Painting gives the object itself; poctrj- what it iijiplios. 
Painting embodies what a thkg contains in itself; poetry 
suggests what existstout of it, in any manner connected 
with it. But this 1 m is the proper province of the ima¬ 
gination. Again, as rttj.rolates to passion, painting gives 
the event, poetry the progress of events; but it is during 
the progress, in the interval of expectation and suspense, 
while our hopes and fears are strained to the highest piteli" 
of breathless agony, that tlie pinch of tht interest lies: 

“Between the acting of a dreadful thing 
And the first motion, all the interim is 
Like a phantasma, or a hideous dream. 

The mortal instruments are then in council ; 

And the state of man, like to a little kingdom, 

SufiFors then tlie nature of an insurrection.” 

But by the time that the picture is painted, all is over. 
Faces are the best part of a picture ; but even faces are not 
what we chiefly remember in what interests us n#jst.. But 
it may be asked then, Is there anything better than Claude 
Lorraine’s landseapcs.thanTitian’sportraits, thanKaphacl's 
cartoons, or the Greek statues?. -Of the two first I shall 
say nothing, as they are evidently picturesque rather than 
imaginative. Eapliael’s cartoons arc certainly the finest 
comments that ever wefc made on the Scriptures. Would 
their effect bo tlie same if we were not acquainted with 
the text ? But the New Testament existed before the car¬ 
toons. There is one subject of which there is no cartoon: 
CKrist washing the feet of the disciples the* night before 
His death. But that chapter doe/? not need a commentary. 
It is for want of some such resting-place for the imagina¬ 
tion that the (Ireek statues are little else than specious 
forms. They are marble to the touch and to the heart. 
They have not an informing principle wit^hin them. In 
their faultless excellence they appear su^cient to them¬ 
selves. By their*^beauty they are raised above Ihe frailties 
of passion or suffering. By their beauty they are deified. 
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But tkey ai’o not Objects of religious faith to us, and their 
forms are a reproioh to corflmon humanity. They seem 
to have po sympathy with us, anS not to want our 
admiration. J 

Poetry in its matter and form i(;.phatural imagery or feel¬ 
ing, combined with passton and fancy. In jts mode of 
fonveyanco, it combines the ordinary use of language with 
musical expression. There is a question of long standing 
.n what the essdnce of poetry consists, or what it is that 
determines Miy one set of ideas should be expressed in 
prose, another in verso. Milton has told us his idea of 
noctry in a single line: 

“ Thoughts that voluntary move 
Harmonious numbers.” 

As there are certain sounds that excite certain move- 
monts, and the song and dance go together, so there are, 
no doubt, certain thoughts that load to certain tones of 
voice* or modulations of sound, and change “ the words of 
Mercury into the songs of Apollo.” There is a strilcing 
instance of this adaptation of the moventent of sound and 
rhythm to tha subject, ’in Sponsor’s description of tho 
Satyrs accompanying Una to the cave of Sylvanus : 

So from the ground she fearless doth arise. 

And walketh forth without siApeet of crime. 

They, all as glad ns birds of joyous pr»ne, 

Thence lead her forth, about her dancing round, 

Shouting and singing all a shepherd’s rhyme; 

And^vith green branches strewing all tlie ground. 

Do worship her as queen with olive garland crown’iL 
And all the way theTr merry pipes they sound, 

That all tho woods and doubled echoes ring; 

And with their homed feet do wear the ground, 

Ijeaping like wanton kids in pleasant spring; 

So towards ohl Sylvanus they her bring. 

Who \tith the noise awaked, ooi#eth out.”* 

On the contrary, there is nothing either»musical or natural 
* Uaery Queen, b. i. c. vi. 
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in the ordinary construction of language. It is a thing 
altogether arbitrary and conventional. Neither in the 
sounds themselves, wVioh are the voluntary eigne of certain 
ideas, nor in their grij-nmatical arrangements in common 
speech, is there any pritteiple of^natm'al imitation, or cor¬ 
respondence to the individual ideas or to the tone of "feel¬ 
ing with which they are conveyed to others. The jerks, 
the breaks, the ine(iualitics and haishnesses of prose are 
fatal to the flow of a poetical imagination, as a'jolting 
road or a stumbling hcusc disturbs the reverie of an absent 
man. But pcxitry makes these odds all even. It is the 
music of language, answering to the music of the mind, 
untying, as it were, “ the secret soul of harmony.” Wherever 
ony object takes such a hold of the mind as to make us 
dwell upon it, and brood over it, melting the heart in 
tenderness, or kindling it to a sentiment of enthuswsm; 
wherever a movement of imagination or passion is im¬ 
pressed on the mind, by which it seeks to prolong md lopeat 
the emotion, to bring all other objects into accord with it, 
and to give the shine movement of harmony, sustained and 
continuous, or gradually varied, according to the occasion, 
to the sounds that express it—this is poetry. The musical 
in sound is the sustained and continuous; the musical in 
thought is the sustained- and continuous also. There" is a 
near connection -between music and deep-rooted passion. 
Mad people sing. As often as articulation passes naturally 
into intonation, there poetry begins. Whore one idea gives 
a tone and colour to others, where one feeling melts others 
into it, there can be no reason why the same principle 
should not be extended to the sounds by which the voice 
utters these emotions of the soul, and blends syllables and 
lines into each other. It is to supply the inherent defect 
of harmony in the customary mechanism of language, to 
make the sound an echo to the sense, when, the sense 
becomes a sort of echo to itself—to mingle the tide of 
verse. “ the golden cadences of poetry,” with the tide of 
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{Beliug,^ flowing an(J murmuring as it flows—in short, to 
take the language ijf tjie imagination from off tho ground, 
and enable it to spread its wings where it may indulge its 
own impulses: j 

“Sailing with supreme dojauiion 
Through the asure deep of air 
• • 
without being stopped, or fretted, or diverted with tha 
Itbruptnesses and petty obstacles, and discordant flats and 
sharps of prose, tBat poetry was invented. It is to com¬ 
mon languag* what springs are to a carriage, or wings to 
feet. In ordinary speech we arrive at a certain harmony 
by the modulations of the voice: in poetry the same thing 
is done systematically by a regular collocation of syllables. 
It has been well observed, that every one who declaims 
warmly, or grows intent upon a subject, rises into a sort 
of blank verse or measured prose. The merchant, as 
described in Cl^fScer, went on his way “ sounding always 
the inereaSo of his winning.’’ Every prose-writer has 
more or less of rhythmical adaptation, except poets who, 
when deprived of the regular mechanism* of verse; seem 
to have no i^inciple of modulation left in their writings.* 
An excuse might be made for* rhyme in the same man¬ 
ner. It is but fair that the ear should linger on the 
sonnd8»that delight it, or avail itself«of the same brilliant 
eoin^dinco and unexpected recmrence od syllables, that 
have beefr’iSi^nlayed in the invention and collocation of 
images. It is allowed that rhyme assists the memory; 
and a man of rfit and shrewdness has been heard to sayj 
that the only four good linps of poetry are the well-known 
ones which tell the number of days in the months of the 
year: 

“ Thirty days hath September,” &c. 

But if the jingUof names assists the$iemory, may it hot 

* This part of the subject is treated at large in Ihe writer’s essay 
“ On thf Prose Style of Poets [Plain Speaker, i. I-SOV’-t-Ed, 
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also quicken the fancy ? and there are/athcr things worth 
having at our fingers’ ends; besides the contents of the 
almanac. Pope’s versification is tiresome from its exces¬ 
sive sweetness and \rniformity. Shakspeare’s Tblank verse 
is the perfection of diumatic dialogue. 

All is not poetry that passeSs for such: nor does verse 
make the whole difference between poetry and prose. The 
Iliad does not cease to be poetry in a literal translation 
and Addison’s Campaign has been very "properly denomi¬ 
nated a Giazette in rhyme. Common prose differs from 
poetry, as treating for the most part either of such trite, 
familiar, and irksome matters of fact, as convey no extra¬ 
ordinary impulse to the imagination, or else of such diffi¬ 
cult and kborious processes of the understanding, as do 
not admit of the wayward or violent movements either of 
the imagination or the passions. 

I will mention three works which como as n^r to 
poetry as possible without absolutely being s’*; pamely, 
the Pilgrim’s Progress, Eobinson Crusoe, and the Tales 
of-Boccaccio. >Chau(®r and Dryden have translated some 
of the last into English rhyme, but the essence and the 
power of poetry was there before. Tha't which lifts the 
spirit above the earth, which draws the soul out of itself 
with indescribable longings, is poetry in kind, and gene¬ 
rally fit to beijome so in name, by being “married to 
immortal verso.” If it is of the essence of poetry to strike 
and fix the imagination, whether we will or no, to make 
the eye of childhood glisten with the starting tear, to be 
never thought of afterwards with indifference, John Bnnyan 
and Daniel Defoe may be permitted to pass for poets 
in their way. The mixture of fancy and reality in the 
Pilgrim’s Progress was never equalled in any allegory, 
Hifl pilgrims walk above the earth, and yet are on it. 
What zeal, what beauty, what truth ol fiction! What 
deep feehng in the description of Christiaii’s swimming 
across the water at last, and in the picture of the Shining 
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Ones within the'gates, with wjngs at their backs and 
garlands on their ‘heRds, wh8 are to wipe all tears from 
his' eyes! ^ The writer's genius, thodgh not “ dipped in 
dews of Castalie,” was baptised wit!;/ the Holy Spirit and 
with fire. The prints in this book ’are no small part of it. 
If the,confinement of PhiActetes'in the island i)f Lemnos 
^was a subject for the most beautiful of all the Greek tra- 
“gedies,* what shall we say to Robinson Crusoe in his? 
Take the speech’of the Greek hero on leaving his cave, 
beautiful as 4t is, and compare it with the reflections of 
the English adventurer in his solitary place of confine¬ 
ment. The thoughts of home, and of all from which he is 
for ever cut off, swell and press against his bosom, as the 
heaving ocean rolls its ceaseless tide against the rocky 
shore, and the very beatings of his heart become audible 
in t^e^ eternal silence that surrounds him. Thus he says: 

“ As I walked about, either in my hunting, or for viewing the 
country, th# anguish of my soul at my condition would break out 
upon me on a sudden, and my very lieart would die within mo to 
think of the woods, the mountains, and deserts was in; and how 
I was a prisoner, locked up with the eternal bars and bolts of the 
ocean, in an uninhabited wildbrness, without redemption. In the 
midst of the greatest eomiX)Sure3 of my mind, this would break out 
upon me like a storm, and make me wring my hands, and weep like 
a child# Sometimes it would take me in the middle of my work, 
and I would immediately sit down imd*6igh, and look upon the 
ground for an hour or two together, and this w^& still worse to me, 
for if I could burst into tears or vent myself in words, it would gooff, 
and the grief having exhausted itself would abate.” 

The story of his adventures would not make a poem 
like the Odyssey, it is trtfa; but ^Jio relator had the true 
genius of a poet. It has been made a question whether 
Richardson’s romances are poetry; and th# answer per¬ 
haps is, that they are not poetry, because they are not 
romance. Th^ interest is worked ujj to an inconceivable 
height; but.it itrby an infinite number of little things, 

• The “ Hercules Furens'' of Euripides. But as to the pre-emin$iit 
beauty and merit of this tragedy critics are at variance.—En. 
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by incessant labour and calls upon fie attention, by a 
repetition of blows that have no r'olxfund in them. The. 
sympathy excited is not a voluntary contribution, but a 
tax. Nothing is udforced and spontaneous. There is a 
want of elasticity and motion. The story does not “ give 
an echo to the seat where love is throned.” The heart 
does not answer of itself like a chord in music. The 
fancy does not run on before the writer with breathless 
expectation, but is dragged along with tm infinite number 
of pins and wheels, like those with which the Liliputians 
dragged Gulliver pinioned to the royal palace. Sir Charles 
Grandison is a coxcomb. What sort of a figure would he 
cut, translated into an epic poem, by the side of Achilles ? 
Clarissa, the divine Clarissa, is too interesting by half. 
She is interesting in her ruffles, in her gloves, her sam¬ 
plers, her aunts and uncles —she is interesting in all that is 
uninteresting. Such things, however intensely they may 
be brought home to us, are not conductors to'the imagi¬ 
nation. There is infinite truth and feeling in Richardson; 
but it is extracted'front a caput mortmm of circumstances: 
it does not evaporate of Itself. His poetical ^nius is like 
Ariel confined in a pine'" treo, and requires on artificial 
process to let it out. Sliakspeare says ;■ 

“ Our poesy is (ft a gum, which oozes 
From wlience ’tia iiourisliod . . . our geutle flame 
Provokes itself, and. like the current, flies 
Each bound it chafes.” * 

• I shall conclude this general account witE some remarks 
on four of tho principal works ,of poetry in the world, at 

♦ “Timon of Atheua,” i. 1 (Dycc’s ed. 1868).—Ed. Burke’s 
writings are liot poetry, notwithstanding the vividness of the 
fancy, because the subject-matter is abstruse and diy; not natural, 
but artificial. The difference between poetry and eloquence Is, 
that the one is the eU.juence of the imagination, and the other 
of the understandyig. Eloquence tries to peAuade the will, and 
convince the reason; poetry produces its effect by instantaneous 
sympathy. ‘Nothiug is a subject for poetry tliat admits of a dispute, 
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differont periods'of history—th© Bible, Dante, 
and, let me add, Osflian.* In Homer, the principle of 
action or l^fe is predominant: in the Bible, the principle 
of faith and the idea of Providence '/Dante is a personifi¬ 
cation of Wind will; and in Ossian we see the decay of 
life a«d the lag end of th?e world. Homer’s peetry is the- 
heroic: it is foil of life and action: it is bright as the 
day, strong as a river. In the vigour of his intellect, he 
grapples with all the objects of nature, and enters into all 
the relation# of social life. He saw many countries, and 
the manners of many men; and he has brought them all 
together in his poem. He describes his heroes going to 
battle with a prodigality of life, arising from an exuberance 
of animal spirits: we see them before us, their number 
and their order of battle, poured out upon the plain “ all 
pluijipd like ostriches, like eagles newly bathed, wanton 
as goats, wild as young bulls, youthful as May, and gorgeous 
as the sui at midsummer,” covered with glittering armour, 
with dust and blood; while the gods q^uaff their nectar in 
golden cups, or mingle in the ffay; 'and the old men 
assembled tin tlje walls of Troy rise up with reverence as 
Helen passes by them. The multitude of things in Homer 
is wonderful ; their splendour, their truth, their force and 
variefy. His poetry is, like his religion, the poetry of 
number and form: he describes the bodies as well as the 
souls of men. 

The poetry of the Bible is that of imagination and of 
faith: it is abstract and disembodied: it is not the poetry 

Pocta are in general bad prose-writers, because tbeir images, though 
fine in themselves, are not to the purpose, and do *ot carry on the 
argument. The French poetry wants the forms of the imagination. 
It is didactic more than dramatic; and some of our own jwetry 
which has been &ost admired, is only podiry in the rhyme, and in 
the studied uSe of poetii. diction. t 

• The anther was not aware that the so-called Poem of Ouian 
were fabricated by Maepherson himself.—En. 
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of form, but of power; not of multitude/but of immensitjr. 
It does not divide into many, but aggrandises into one. 
Its ideas of nature ate like its ideas of God. It is not the 

c 

poetry of social life, b^t of solitude: eacb man seems alone 
in the world, with the original forms of nature, the rocks, 
the earth, ftnd the sky. ' It is riot the poetry of actjion or 
heroic enterprise, but of faith in a supreme Providence^ 
and resignation to the power that governs tho universe. ' 
As the idea of God was removed farther from humanity 
and a seattered polytheism, it became more profound and 
intense, as it became more universal, for the Infinite is 
present to everything: “ If we fly into the uttermost parts 
of the earth, it is there also; if we turn to the east or the 
west, we cannot escape from it.” Man is thus aggrandised 
in the image of his Maker. The history of tho patriarchs 
is of this kind; they are founders of a chosen race of 
people, the inheritors of the earth; they exist in the 
generations which are to come after them. Their poetry, 
like their religious creed, is vast, unformed, obscure and 
infinite; a visionjs-upon it; an invisible hand is suspended 
over it. The spii'it of the Christian religion 'oonsists in 
the glory hereafter to be '■revealed; but in the Hebrew 
dispensation Providence took an immediate share in the 
affairs of this life. Jafob’s dream arose out of this in¬ 
timate communio^t between heaven and earth; it was this 
that let down, in the sight of the youthful patriarch, a 
g(dden ladder from tho sky to the earth, with angels 
. ascending and descending upon it, and shed a light upon 
the lonely place, which can nev^y pass away. Tho story 
of Euth. again, is as if all tho depth of natural affection 
in tho human race was involved in her breast. There are 
descriptions in the book of Job more prodigal of imagery, 
raore^ntense in passion, than any thing in Homer; as that 
of the state of his prosperity, and of the yision that came 
upon him by night. The metaphors in the Olff Testament 
are more boldly figurative. Things were collected more 
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^ ve a greater t^iomerdum, to the imagina¬ 
tion, • • • 

Dante wjs the father of modern poetry, and he may 
therefore claim a place in this conrection. His poem is 
the first great step from Gothic darKness and barbarism; 
and thp stmggle of thougA in it to burst the thraldom in 
^which the human mind had been so long held, is felt in 
•every paga He stood bewildered, not appalled, on that 
dark shore whicB separates the ancient and the modern 
world; and aavv the glories of antiquity dawning through 
the abyss of time, while revelation opened its passage to 
the other world. Ho was lost in wonder at what had been 
done before him, and he dared to emulate it. Dante seems 
to have been indebted to the Bible for the gloomy tone of 
his mind, as well as for the prophetic fury which exalts 
and J^indles his poetry; but he is utterly unlike Homer. 
His genius is not a sparkling flame, but the sullen heat of 
a furnace.* He is power, passion, self-will personified. In 
all that relates to the descriptive or fanciful port of poetry, 
he bears no comparison to many who had. gone before, or 
who have eftme after him ^ but there is a gloomy abstrac¬ 
tion in his conceptions, which Ifes like a dead weight upon 
the mind—a benumbing stupor, a breathless awe, from the 
intensity of the impression—a terrijple obscurity, like that 
which oppresses us in dreams—an identity of interest, 
which moulds every object to its own purposes, and clothes 
all things with the passions and imaginations of the human 
soul—that mtJke amends for all other deficiencies. The 
immediate objects he prqpents to the mind are not much 
in themselves; they want grandeur, beauty, and order; 
but they become everything by the force of^the character 
he impresses upon them. His mind lends its own power 
to the objects which it contemplates, instead of borrojping 
it from them. *IJe takes advantage ^en of the nakedness 
and dreary vacuity of his subject. His imagination peoples 
the shades of death, and broods over the silent air. 



the severest of all writers, the most hard; and impeiMbable, 
the most opposite to the flowery and glittering; [the writer] 
who relies most on his own power, and the sense of it in 
others, and who leavt^s most room to the imagination of his 
readers. Dante’s only endeavour is to interest; and he in¬ 
terests bypxciting our sympath]’ voth the emotion by. which 
he is himself possessed. Ho does not place before us the ol> 
jects by which that emotion has been created; but he seized 
on the attention, by showing us the effect they produce on his 
feelings; and his poetry accordingly gives tha same thrill¬ 
ing and overwhelming sensation which is caught by gazing 
on the face of a person who has seen some object of horror. 
The improbability of the events, the abruptness and mono¬ 
tony in the “ Inferno,” are excessive; but the interest never 
flags, from the continued earnestness of the author’s mind. 
Dante’s great power is in combining intomal feelings,with 
external objects. Thus the gate of hell, on which that 
withering inscription is written, seems to be endtkwed with 
speech and consciousness, and to utter its dread warning, 
net without a sense of mortal woes. This author habitu¬ 
ally unites the absolutely local, and individual with the 
greatest wildness and mysticism. In the midst of the ob¬ 
scure and shadowy regions of the lower world, a tomb 
suddenly rises up wi^i the inscription, “I am thd'tomb 
of Pope Anastaspis the Sixthand half the personages 
whom he has crowded into the “Inferno” are his own 
acquaintance. All this, pesrhaps, tends to heighten the 
effect by the bold intermixture of • roalMes, and by 
an appeal, as it were, to thg individual knowledge 
and experience of tbo reader. He affords few subjects 
for picture. ^There is, indeed, one gigantic one, that of 
Count Ugolino, of which Michael Angelo made a bas- 
relief, and which Sii’ Joshua Eeynolds ought not to have 
painted. ‘ , 

Another writer whom I shall mention last, and whom I 
cannot perpnade myself to think a mere modem in the 
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groundwork, is Owian.* He is tj feeling and a name that 
,can never be destrc^ed in th# minds of his readers. As 
Homer is t^je firet vigour and lustihead, Ossian is the decay 
and old age of poetry. He lives oa’y in the recollection 
and regret of the past. There is one impression which he 
oonvejis more entirely thaft all other poets; n%mely, the 
^nse of privation, the loss of all things, of friends, of good 
^ame, of country; he is even without God in the world. 
He converses onlJ with the spirits of the departed; with 
the motionlois and silent clouds. The cold moonlight 
sheds its faint lustre on his head; the fox peeps out of the 
ruined tower; the thistle waves its beard to the wandering 
gale; and the strings of his harp seem, as the hand of age, 
as the tale of other times, passes over them, to sigh and 
rustle like the dry reeds in the winter’s wind! The feel¬ 
ing cheerless desolation, of the loss of the pith and sap 
of existence, of tho annihilation of the substance, and the 
clinging t?i the shadow of all things, as in a mock-embrace, 
is here perfect In this way, the lamentation of Selma for 
the loss of Salgar is tho finest of ftlh .If it were indeed 
possible to*sho^ that this writer was nothing, it would 
only be another instance of hmtability, another blank 
made, another void left in the heart, another confirmation 
of that feeling which makes him so^ften complain, “ Eoll 
on, ye dark brown years, ye bring no joy«on your wing to 
Ossian 1” 

* It is probal:^® Macphcrsoii collected certain oral trafiitions 
in the Highlands and Islands of Scotland, and elaborated them into 
what we see. He was a sori of Bishop Percy on a bolder scale» 
without the bishop’s honesty and enndour—K d. 
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LECTURE II. 

ON CHADCKR AND SPENSER. 

Hating, in the former Lecture, given some atSconnt of th« 
nature of poetry in general, I shall proceed, in the next 
place, to a more particular eonsideration of the genius and 
history of English poetry. I shall take, as the subject of 
the present lecture, Chaucer and Spenser, two out of four 
of the greatest names in poetry of which this country has to 
boast. Both of them, however, were much indebted <t3 the 
early poets of Italy, and may be considered as belonging, 
in a certain degree, to the same school. The freeddin and 
copiousness with which our most original writers, in former 
periods, availeeb themselves of the productions of their 
predecessors, frequently transcribing n'hole passages, with¬ 
out scruple or acknowled^ent, may appear contrary to 
the etiquette of modern literature, when the whok stock 
of poetical common-places has become public property, 
and no one is compelled to trade upon any particular 
author. But it is not so much a subject of wonder at a 
time, when to read and write was of itself an honorary dis¬ 
tinction, when learning was almost as great a rarity as 
genius, and when, in fact, those who first transplanted the 
beauties of other languages into their own, might be con¬ 
sidered as puU’dc benefactors and the founders of a national 
literature. There are poete older than Chaucer, and in 
the interval between him and Spenser; but their genius 
was not such as to p&co them in any point of iComparison, 
with either of Iheso celebrated men; and an inquiry 
into their particular merits or defects might seem rather 
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to belong to the province of the antiquary, than he thought 
5 [enerally interesting t<J the lowers of poetry in the pre¬ 
sent day. 

Chaucer (who has been very properljf considered as the 
father of English poetry) pyecedod Spenser by two cen¬ 
turies. Jle is supposed to lave beSn bom in Lopdon, in 
the year 1328, during the reign of Edward III., and to 
nhve died in 1400, at the age of seventy-two. He received 
a learned educatiofl at one, or at both of the universities,* 
and travelled aarly into Italy, where he became thoroughly 
imbued with the spirit and excellences of the great 
Italian poets and prose-writers, Dante, Petrarch, and 
Boccacio; and is said to have had a personal interview 
with one of these, Petrarch. He was connected by mar¬ 
riage with the famous John of Gaunt,f through whose 
interej^ he was introduced into several public employ¬ 
ments. Chaucer was an active partisan, a religious re¬ 
former, And®from the share he took in some disturbances on 
one occasion, he was obliged to fly the country. On his 
return, he was imprisoned, and made his peaee with govern¬ 
ment, as it i#said^ by a dis«overy of his associates. For¬ 
titude does not appear at any tube to have been the dis¬ 
tinguishing virtue of poets. There is, however, an obvious 
similarfty between the practical turjj of Chaucer’s mind 
and restless impatience of his character, an^ the tone of his 
writings. Yet it would be too mueh to attribute the one 
to the other as cause and effect; for Spenser, whose poet¬ 
ical temperametit was as effeminate as Chaucer’s was stern 
and maseuUne, was equally engaged in public affairs, and 
had mixed eqiially in the great world. So much does native 
disposition predominate over accidental circumstances, 
moulding them to its previous bent and purposes 1 For 
while Chaucer’s intercourse with the busy world, and eol- 

* V 

• This is excsssive^ doubtful. See Bell’s Chaucer, i. 10-13,—Ea 

t He merely married the sister of one of Jol.fl of Gaunt’s first 
Duchess's maids of honour.—En. 
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lision with the actual passions and cdudicting interests of 
others, seemed to brace tie sinews of his understanding'' 
and gave to his writings the air of a man who describe 
persons and things ^hat he had known and been intimately 
concerned in; the same opportunities, operating on a dif¬ 
ferently-constituted fiume, on’y served to alienate Spenser’s 
mind the more from the “ close-pent-up ” scenes of ordi¬ 
nary life, and to make him “ rive their concealing conti¬ 
nents,” to give himself up to the unrestrained indulgence 
of “flowery tenderness.” 

It is not possible for any two writers to be more oppo¬ 
site in this respect. Spenser delighted in luxurious enjoy-, 
ment; Chaueer, in severe activity of mind. As Spenser was 
the most romantic and visionary, Chaucer was the most 
practical of all the great poets, the most a man of business 
and the world. His poetry reads like history. Every¬ 
thing has a downright reality, at least in the relator's mind. 
A simile or a sentiment is as if it were given in ujion evi¬ 
dence. Thus he describes Cressid’s first avowal of her love; 

“ And as.tlie now abashed nightingale. 

That stinteth first whei^she beginneth s'ug, 

Wlien that she h^areth any herde’s’tale. 

Or in the hedges any wight stirring. 

And after, sicker, doth her voice outring; 

Right so Crij^seide, wlien tliat her dread'stent, 

Open'jJ her heart, and told him her intent.” 

This is so true and natiual, and beautifully simple, that 
the two things seem identified with each other. Again, it 
is said in the Knight’s Tale: 

“ Thus passeth yere by yere, and day by day. 

Till it felle ones in a morwe of May, 

That Emelie that fayrer was to sene 
Than is the lilie upon his stalke grene; 

And fresher than the May with floutes newe^ 

For with the rose-colour strof hire hewe: 

I n’ot • which was the finer of hen: two,’.J 


• l.e. ne not, do not know,—E d, 
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This soppulousne^ about tho litoral preference, as if some 
question of matter of feet war at issue, is remarkable. I 
might mention that other, where he compares the meeting 
between Palamon and Arcite to a banter waiting for a 
lion in a gap: 

“That stondeth at a gag with ampere, 

Whan hunted is tho lion or the here, 

And hereth him come rnshing in the greves, 

And brekin" bothe the boughes and tho loves ”: 

or that still ifoer one of Constance, when she is condemned 
to death: 

“Have ye not seen sometime a pale face 
(Among a prees) of him that hath been lad 
Toward his doth, wheras he geteth no grace, 

And Bwiche a colour in his face hath had, 

Men mighten know him that was so bestad, 

Amonges all tho faces in that route; 

So stant Custanco, and loketh hire aboute.” 

The bqautp, the pathos here does not seem to be of the 
poet’s seeking, but a part of tho necessary texture of the 
fable. ^He speaks of what ho wishes to describe with the 
accuracy, tbc discriminajimn of one who relates what has 
happened to himself, or has had" tho best information from 
those who have been eye-witnesses of it. The strokes of 
his pcncU always tell. He dwells only on the essential, 
on that which would be interesting* to the persons really 
concerned: yet as he never omits any material circum¬ 
stance, he is prolix from tho number of points on which he 
touches, withcsit being diffuse on any one; and is some¬ 
times tedious from the fidelity with which he adheres to 
his subject, as other writers are from the frequency of 
their digressions from it. Tho chain of his story is com 
posed of a number of fine links, closely connoted together, 
and riveted by a single blow. There is an instance of 
tho minuteness^which he introduces ^to his most serious 
descriptions m his account of Palamon wljen left alone in 
his ceil; 
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“ Swlche sorrow he maketh that 6ie grete tojy 
Besouned of his yglling * E^d clamour: 

The pure fetters on his shinnes grete 
Were of .his bitter suite teres wete.” . 

The mention of this last circumstance looks like a part of 
the instructions he had. to foll/tw, which he had no discre* 
tionary jsower to leave out or introduce at pleasure. He 
is contented to find grace and beauty in truth. He exhiW® 
for the most part the naked object, with little drapery 
thrown over it. His metaphors, which aije few, are not 
for ornament, but use, and as like as possible to the things 
themselves. He docs not affect to show his power over 
the reader’s mind, but the power which his subject has over 
his own. The readers of Chaucer’s poetry feel more nearly 
what the persons he describes must have felt, than perhaps 
those of any other poet. His sentiments ore not voluntary 
effusions of the poet’s fancy, but [are] founded on the 
natural impulses and habitual prejudices of th^. characters 
he has to represent. There is an inveteracy of purpose, a 
sincerity of feeling, which never relaxes or grows vapid, 
in whatever they do or say. There is no artififiial, pompous 
display, but a strict parsimony of the poet’s materials, like 
the rude simplicity of the ago in which he lived. His 
poetry resembles the root just springing from the ground, 
rather than the full-brown flower. His muse is no “ babbling 
gossip of the air,” fluent and redundant: but, like a stam¬ 
merer or a dumb person, that has just found the use of 
speech, crowds many things together with e^.ger haste, with 
anxious pauses, and fond repetitions to prevent mistake. 
His words point as an index to the objects, like the eye or 
finger. There were none of the common-places of poetic 
diction in otl!r author’s time, no reflected lights of fancy, 
no borrowed roseate tints; he was obliged to inspect things 

• This term is used *l)y Chaucer merely in the sc^se of vehement 
crying. Browne Caploys it in the same sense in his “Britannictt’s 
Pastorals.”—En. 
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for himself, to look narrowly, and almost to handle the 
object, as in the obs(Jurity of morning we partly see and 
partly grope our way; so that his descriptions have a sort 
of tangible character belonging to them, and produce the 
effect of sculpture on the mind. Chaucer had an equal eye 
for tru^ of nature and dkcrimiffation of charq^ter; and 
^his interest in what he saw gave new distinctness and force 
\o his power of observation. The picturesque and the 
dramatic are in him closely blended together, and hardly 
distinguishable; for he principally describes external ap¬ 
pearances as indicating character, as symbols of internal 
sentiment. There is a meaning in what he sees; and it is 
this which catches his eye by sympathy. Thus the costume 
and dress of the Canterbury Pilgrims, of the Knight, 
the Squire, the Oxford Scholar, the Gap-toothed Wife of 
Batb^nd the rest, speak for themselves. To take on? or 
two of these at random: 

“^rhere was also a nonne, a Prioress®, 

That of hire smiling was ful simple and coy; 

Hire gretest otho n’as but by soint Eloy: 

she was cleped Madame Englentine. 

Ful wel she san^e'the service divine 
Entuned in hire nose ful scmyly; 

And Frencho she spake ful fayre and fetisly. 

After the scole of Stratford atte Bowe, 

For Frenche of Paris was to iftre unknowe. 

At mete wel ytaughte was she withfBle; 

She lettn no morsel from hire lippes falle, 

Ne wette hire fingres in hire sauce dope.* 

• • • * * * * 

And sikerly she was of great disport, 

And ful plesant, Und amiable of port. 

And peined hire to contrefeten chere 
Of court, and ben estatlich of manere, ^ 

And to ben holden digne of reverence. 

But for to speken of hire conscience, 


* Chaucer fi»dnd»these and others laid down in the manuals of 
good behaviour, current in his time, as rules itf conduct at table. 
Bee Mr. Fumival’s Bahm Bohe, 1868.—Er 
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» 0 

She was so ohnritahle and so pitous,' 

She w<^e wepo i$ thatgdie saw a mons 
Caughte m a trappe, tf it were* ded or bledda 
Of smale houudes hadde alie, that she fedde 
With rested i'esh, and milk, and wastel broda. 
But sore wept she if on of hem were dede, 

Or if men smote it witli a yerde smert; 

<<A.ud all was conscience and tondro horte. 

Ful semely Idre wimple ypinched was; 
Hire nose streight; biro eyen grey ns glas; 
Hire mouth ful smale; and therto A)ft and red; 
But siekerly she lindde a fayre forehed. 

It was almost a spanne brode, I trowe.” 

“ A Monk there was, a fayre for the maistrie, 

An out-rider, that loved venerie : 

A manly imiu, to ben an abbot able, 

Ful many a dointe hors hadde he in stable: 
And when he rode, men mighte his bridel here, 
Gyngle in a whistling wind as clere. 

And eke as loudo as doth the chapcll belle, 
Ther as this lord was keper of the cello. 

The reule of Seiut Maure and of Seint Benmt; 
Because that it was olde and somdele streit. 
This ilke monk lette forby hem pace. 

And held after the newo world the space. , 

He yavo not of that text o' pulled hen, 

Tliat saith, that hunters ben not holy men 
Therfore lie was a prickasoure a right: 
Groihouudes he hadde us swift as fovvel in 
Of pricking aid of hunting for the hare 
Was al? his lust, for no cost wolde he spare. 

1 saw his sleeves purfllcd at the bond 
With gris, and that the finest of the lend. 

And for to fasten his hood under his chiuno, 
He had of gold ywrought a curious pinner 
A love-knotte in the greter end ther was. 

His lied was balled, and shone as any glas, 
And^eke his face, as he hadde ben auoiat 
He was a lord ful fat and in good point. 

His eyen stepe, and rolling in his hed, 

That stemed’as a fomeis of a led. 

His bo^s souple, his hors in gret estat, 

Now certainly he was a fayre prelat. 
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Ho was not pale 88 8 fcr-pirned gost. 

A fat swan {oyAl lie be^ of any rost 
His palfrey was as broune as eny ,bery.” 

The Seijeant at Law is the same identical individual as 
Lawyer Dowling in Tom Jones, who wished to divide 
himself linto a hundred pie&s, to be in a hundred places 
at once: 

’ “ No wher so besy a man as he ther n’as, 

And yet he semed hesior than he wa&” 

The Frankele'Ih, in “ whose hous it snowed of mete and 
drinkethe Shipman, “ who rode upon a rounoie, as he 
♦couthe;” the Doctour of Pliisike, “whose studie was hut 
litel of the Biblethe Wif of Bath, in 

" All whose parish ther was non. 

That to the offring before hire shnldo gon, 

And if ther did, certain so wroth was she, 

That she was out of alle charittec— 

the ponro I’ersono of a toun, “whoso parish was wide, 
and houses fer asonderthe Milbr, and the Beve, “ a 
slendre oolerike men,” are all of the same stamp. They 
are every one samples of a Idnd ;,8bstract definitions of a 
species. Chaucer, it has been said, numbered the classes 
of mer., "b Linntens numbered the plants. Most of them 
^main to this day: others that are oifcolete, and may well 
be dispensed with, still live in his descriptions of them. 
Such is the Sompnoure ; 

“ A Somj^noure was ther with ns in that place. 

That hadde a fire-red cherubinnes face. 

For sansefleme ho w%8, with eyen narwe, 

As hote he was, and likerous as a sparwe, 

With scalled browes blake, and pilled ben^ 

Of hie visage cliildrcn were sore aferd. 

Ther n’as quicksilver, litarge, ne brimston. 

Boras, ceruse, ne oile of tartre non, 

Ne oijsmeiit that woldo dense or bite. 

That him might helpen of his whelkes Miite, 

, Ne of the knobbes sitting on his chekes. 

Wei loved he garlike, onions, and ekiekes. 
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And for to drinke strong win as rede as blood. 

Than wolde be speka; and cris a^ he were wood. 

And whan that he wel dronken had the win. 

Than wold he spoken no word but Latin. . 

A fewe term^s coude bo, two or three, 

That he hud lernod out of som decree; 

No wonder is, he heardat all the day.— 

In danger hadde be at his owen assiso 
The yonge girles of the diocise. 

And knew hir con&cil, and was al Idr redo. 

A gerlond liadde be sette upon his hedo 
As gret as it were for an alestnke: 

A bokeler hadde ho made him of a cake. 

With him ther rode a gentil Pardonere— 

A Yoys he hadde as snialo as cny goto." 

It would be n curious speculation (at least for those 
who think that the char,actcrs of men never change, though 
manners, opinions, and institutions may) to know what has 
become of this character of the Sompnoure in the present 
day; whether or not it has any technical representative in 
existing professions; into what channels and conduits it 
has withdrawn' itself, where it lurks unseen in cunning 
obscurity, or else shows its face boldly, pampered into all 
the insolence of ofifico, in some other shape, as it is deterred 
or encouraged by circumstances. CJmieer's characters 
modernised, upon this principle of historic derivation, would, 
be an useful aMtion to our knowledge of human nature. 
But who is there to midertake it ? 

The descriptions of the equipage and accoutrements of 
the two kings of Thraco and Inde, in the Knight’s Tale, 
are as striking and grand, as the others are lively and 
natural: 

“ Tlier raaist thou se ooming with Palamon 
Lieiirge him.self, the gn te king of Trace; 

Blake was his herd, and manly was bis face. 

The ecrclek of Ida eyen in Iris bed 
They^gloweden betwixen yelwe and reo, 

And like a griffon Inked he about, 

' With kemped heres on Ids browes stout; 
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Ilia limmes gret, hia braunca hard and atronge, 
Hia ahouldre^ biode, bia^trms round and longe. 
And as the guise was in Ida oontrce, 

Fulliigho upon a char of gold stafri he, 

With foure white holies in the traia. 

Inatede of oote-armure on hia haruais, 

With nayles yelwe, aj^d bright ns any gold, 

He hadde a berea skin, cole-blnke for old. 

His longe here whs kempt behind his bak. 

As any ravenes fether it shone for blake. 

A wreth of gold arm-gret, and huge of weight, 
Upoi^his hod set full of stones bright. 

Of fine rubins and of fine diamants. 

About his char wente white alauns, 

Twenty and mo, as groat as any stere. 

To hunten at tho leon or the dere, 

And folwed him, with mosel fast ybound.— 


With Arcita, in stories as men find. 

The grete Emetrius, tho king of Inde, 
tSi>on a stede bay, trapped in stele. 

Covered with cloth of gold diapred wele. 

Came riding like the god of armes Mars. 

His cote-armure was of a cloth 8f Tarsf 
Couched with perlcs, white, and round and greta 
His saderwas of brent gold»ne\v ybete; 

A mantelet ujOTn his shouldrcs hanging 
Bret-ful of rubies red, as fire sparkling. 

His orispe here like ringes was jronne, 

And that was yelwe, and gliteryng as ^o Soni^Ob 
His nose was high, his eyen were citrin. 

His lippes round. Ids colour was san^uin, 

A fow^freknes in his face yspreint, 

Betwixe yelwe and somdel blake ymeint. 

And as a leon he hie loking caste. 

Of five and twenty yero his age I caste. 

His herd was wel begonne for to spring; 

His vois was as a trompe thondering. 

Upon his bed he werod of laurer grene 
A gerlond freshe and lusty for to sena^ 

Upon Mb iipnd he bare for his de%t 
An e^e tame, as any lily whit.— ^ 

About the king ther ran on every paii 
Ful many a tame leon and leport.** 
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What a deal of terrible lieauty there is contained' in this 
description I The imagination of a poet brings such objects 
before ns, as when we look at wild beasts in a menagerie; 
their claws are pared, their eyes glitter like harmless 
lightning; but we gaze at them with a pleasing awe, clothed 
in beautj, formidable in the si&se of abstract power. 

Chaucer’s descriptions of natural scenery possess th^ 
same sort of characteristic excellence, or what might be 
termed gusto. They have a local truth and freshness, 
which gives the very feeling of the air, the coolness or 
moisture of the ground. Inanimate objects are thus made 
to have a fellow-feeling in the interest of the story; and 
render back the sentiment of the speaker’s mind. One of 
the finest parts of Chaucer is of this mixed kind. It is the 
t)cginning of the Flower and the Leaf,* where he describes 
the delight of that young beauty, shrouded in her bower, 
and listening, in the morning of the year, to the singing 
of the nightingale; while her joy rises with*the rising 
song, and gushes out afresh at every pause, and is borne 
along with the full tide of pleasure, and still increases, 
and repeats, and prolongs itself, and knows no ebb. The 
coolness of the arbour, its retirement, the early time of 
the day, the sudden starting up of the birds in the neigh¬ 
bouring bushes, the engor delight with which they'^devour, 
and rend the opening buds and flowers, are expressed with 
a truth and feeling, which make the whole appear like the 
recollection of an actual scene: 

4 . 

“Which as me thought was right a pleasant right. 

And eko the briddes song tor to here. 

Would haue rejoiced any earthly wight. 

Andthat couth not yet in no manore 
Heare the nightingale of all the yeare, 

Ful busily herkened with herte and eare. 

If I her voicCLperceiue coud any where. 

* Mr. Henry feradshaw, keeper of the public library at Cam- 
bridire, pronounces this poem not to be Chaucer’s,—E d. 
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Aud I that all this plessaun^ sight sie, 

Thought sodain^y 1 felt ud svruel an aire 
Of the eglentere, that ccrtainely 
Tliese is no herte I deme in such s/espaire, 

Ne with thoughts froward and cmitraire, 

So ouerlaid, but it should soone haue bote, 

If It had ones felt thi.i savour Sote, 

And as I stood and cast aside mine eie, 

I was ware of the fairest medler tree 
That ever "^et in all my life I sie 
As fuj! of blossomos as it might be, 

Therein a goldfinch leaping pretile 

Fro bougli to bough, and as him list he eet 

Here and there of buddos and lloures sweet. 

And to the herber side was joyning 
This faire tree, of which I haue you told. 

And at the last the brid began to sing. 

Whan he had eaten what he oat wold. 

So passing sweetly, that by manifold 
It was more pleasaunt than I coud deuise. 

Aid whan his song was ended in this wise, 

Tlie nightingale with so merry a note 
Answered him, that all the wood rong • 

So sfcdainly, that at; it were a sote, 

I stood astonied, so was I w?*h the song 
Thorow rauished, that till late and long, 

I ne wist in what place I was, ne where. 

And ayen me thought the song ^en by mine eass 

Wherefore I waited about busily 
On euery side, if I her might see. 

And at the lust I gan full well aspio 
Wherewbe sat in a fresh grene laurer tree, 

On the further side euen right by me. 

That gaue so passin* a delicious smell. 

According to the eglentere full welL 

Whereof I liad so inly great pleasure, 

That as me tlmught I surely rauished was 
luto Paradice, where my desire 
Was iWtoJ)e, and no ferther pass# 

As fofihat day, and on the sote grasse, ^ 

1 sitt me downe, for as for mine eutent, ' 

The birds song was more conuenieut. 
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And more pteaeikunt to me by manifold. 

Than meat or drinkif, or any Sther thing, 

Thereto tlie lierber was so fresh and cold, 

The wholei(me sauours eke so comfortingf 
That ns I defhed, sitli tlie beginning 
Of the world r^as nenre seeno or than 
r So pleasaunt a ground ^ none earthly man, 

And as I sat the birds harkening thus, 

Me thought that I heard voices sodainly. 

The most sweetest and most delicibus 
That eucr any wight I trow truly 
Heard in their life, for the armony 
And sweet accord was in so good musike. 

That the voice to angels was most like.” 

There is here no affected rapture, no flowery sentiment: 
the whole is an ebullition of natural delight “ welling out 
of the heart,” liko water from a crystal spring. Nature is 
the soul of art; there is a strength as well as a simplicity 
in the imagination that reposes entirely on nature, that 
nothing else can supply. It was the same trust in nature, 
aud r-eliauco on_^ Iris .subject, which enabled Chaucer to 
describe the grief and patience of Griselda„ the faith of 
Constance, and the heroic perseverance of the little child 
who, going to school through the streets of Jewry, 

“ Oh Alma r^emptoris mater, loudly sung,” 

and who aftef’ his death still triumphed in his song. 
Chaucer has more of this deep, internal, sustained senti¬ 
ment than any other writer, except Boccajfcio. In depth 
of simple patlios and intensity of conception, never 
swerving from his subject, I think no other writer comes 
near him, not even the Greek tragedians. I wish to be 
allowed to g.ve one or two instances of what I mean. I 
will take the following from the Knight’s Tale. The 
distress of Arcite, i^ consequence of his l^ishmont from 
his love, is thus described: ” 

f 

"Whan that Arcite to Theliea comen was, 

'Ful oft a day be swelt aud said Alas, 
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• 

For eene his hwly shall he never mo. 

And shortly to concluden all his wo, 

So inochel*soi%e haddi never creatnre, 

That is or shall be, while the wmld may dure. 

His slepe, his mote, his drinke i6 him byraft. 

That lone lio wex, and drie a/is a shaft. 

His eyen holwe, and grisly (p behold, 

His hcwesalwe, aiil pule as ashen cold, 

And solitary he was, and ever alone. 

And wailing all the night, making bis mone. 

And if lae lierde song or instrument, 

Than wold ho wepo, he mighte not be stent. 

Sofeblo were his spirites, and so low, 

.\nd changed so, that no man ooude know 
His spoche ne his vois, though men it herd." 

This picture of the sinking of the heart, of the wasting 
away of the body and mind, of the gradual failure of all 
the faculties under the contagion of a rankling sorrow, 
cannat be surpassed. Of the same kind is his farewell to 
his mistress, after he has gained her hand and lost his life 
in th(? combat: 

“ Alas tlie wo I alas the peines stronge. 

That I for you have suffered, and soTongc? 
d^as thp doth I ifldh min Emilie! 

Alas departing of our coraf)aguie; 

Alas mill nertes queue ? alas my wif! 

Jlin hertes ladle, ender of my lif I 

Wliat is this world ? what axeS men to have ? 

Now with his love, now in his colde ^ravo 
Alone williouten any conq)8guie.” 

The death ^ Arcite is the more affecting, as it comes 
after triumph and victory, after the pomp of sacrifice, the 
solemnities of prayer, the celebration of the gorgeous rites 
of chivalry. The descriptions of the thr^e temples fd 
Mars, of Venus, and Diana, of tho ornaments and cere 
monies used in each, with the reception given to the 
offering of th^overs, have a beauty a|d grandeur, much o) 
■which is lost'm iTryden’s version. For ins^tance, such lines 
as thq following are not rendered with their true feeling: 
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* 

“ Why shnldo I not as well eke tell you all 
. The purtreiture that was upon the wall 
Within the temple ofmighty Jlaft the rede— 

Tliat highte the grot temple of Mars in Trace 
In thilke coUe and frosty region, 

Ther us Mar^ath his sovereine mansion. 

First on the wa|l was peiuterl a forest, 

»In which ther wonueth ieytlier man ne best, 

With knotty knarry harrein trees old 
Of stubbes sharpe and hidous to behold; 

In which ther r.m a lomblo and a saongh. 

As though a storme shuld bresteu erery tough.” 

And again, among innumorablo terrific images of death 
and slaughter painted on the wall, is this one : 

“ The statue of Mars upon a carte stood 
Armed, and looked grim as lie were wood. 

A wolf ther stood beforno him at his fete 
With eyen rod, and of a man he cto.” 

The story of Griselda is in Boccaccio; but the Clerk of 
Oxenforde, who tells it, professes to have learued it from 
Petrarch. This story has gone all over Europe, and has 
passed into a pfgverb. In spite of the barbarity of the 
circumstances, which are abominable, the sentinsent remains 
unimpaired and unalterable. It is of that kind “ that heaves 
no sigh, that sheds no tearbut it hangs upon the beatings 
of the heart; it is a part of the very being; it is'as in¬ 
separable from (t as the breath we draw. It is still and 
calm as the face of death. Nothing can touch it in its 
ethereal purity; tender as the yielding flower, it is fixed 
as the marble firmament. The only remonstrance she 
makes, the only complaint she ptters against all the ill- 
treatment she receives, is that single lino whore, when 
turned back i^ked to her father’s house, she says: 

” Let mo not like a worm go by the way.” 

The Hrst outline giv^ of the character is illimitable; 

“ Noughtifer fro thilke paleis honourable, . 

Whet as this markis 8hu|ie Ida mnriage. 
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• 

Ther stood a thorpe, of uighto delitable. 

In which that poure folk of Aat village 
Hadden hir bes^ and hfrbergage, 

And of hir labour toke hir susteim;ice. 
After that the erthe yave hem I^buiidauce. 

Among this poure folk ther dwelt a man. 
Which that was hold^i pouresi of hem all 
Hut highe God somtime senden cao 
His grace unto a litel oxes stall : 

Janicola i^en of that thorpe him call. 

A doughter had he, faire ynough to sight, 
AnddCtrisildis this yongo maiden hight. 


But for to Speke of voituous bcautee. 

Than was she on tlie fairest under Sonne: 
h'ul pourely yfostred up was she: 

No likerous lust was in hire herte yronne; 
Ful ofter of the well than of the tonne 
She dranke, and for she wolde vei tuo plese. 
She knew wel labour, but non idel ese. 


But though this mayden tendre were of age, 
in the breot of hire virginitee 
Ther was enclosed sad anil ripe corage: 

And in gret reverence and charjteo 
Hire olde poure fader fosired she : ‘ * 

A (ew shpep spinnlifg on the fold she kept. 

She wolde not ben idel til she slept. 

And whan she homward came she wolde bring 
Wortes and other herbes times oft, 

The which she shred and sethe lor hir^ living, 
And made hire bed ful hard, and nothing soft: 
And ay she kept hire fadres lif on loft 
With every obeisance and diligence, 

That Aild may don to fadres reverence. 

Upon Grisilde, thi^poure creature, 

Ful often sithe this murkis sette his sye. 

As he on hunting rode paraventure : ^ 

And whan it fell that he might hire ospie, 

He not with wanton loking of folie 
His eyen oast on hire, but in sad wise 
Uponjfoe^here he wold him oft Ivise. 

Commending in his herte hire womanhMe^ 
And eke hire vertue, passing any wight 
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Of 80 yong age, as wel in chore as dede. 

For thougli the people Ijpve no gret^nsight 
In vertue, he cousiUered ful right 
Hire bountee,'imd disposed that he wold 
Wedde liire onlj^, if ever ho wedden shold. 

Grisilde of this (G^kI wot) ful innocent, 

That for hire shapen was tfll this array. 

To fctchon water at a w< llo is wont, 

And Cometh home as sonc as ever she may. 

For wel she had herd say, that thilke'fley 
The markis shuldo wedde, and, if slie migh^ 

She wolde fayn han seen som of tliat sight. 

She thought, “ I woi with other maidens stond, 

That bon my felawes, in our dore, and see 
The markisesse, and therto wol I fond 
To don at home, as sone as it may be, 

The labour wliich longoth unto me, 

And than I may at leiser hire beliold. 

If she tills way unto the castel hold. 

And she wolde over the threswold gon. 

The markis came and gan hire for to call. 

And slie set doun her wntcr-jict anon 
Beside thS threswold in an oxes stall. 

And doun upon hire knees slis gan to fall. 

And with sad cuuntesance kneleth still. 

Till she had herd what was the lordes will.” 

The story of the littjo child slain in Jewry (which'is told 
by the Prioress, ®nd worthy to bo told by her who was “ all 
conscience and tender heart ”) is not less touching than 
that of Grisolda. It is simide and heroic to the last de¬ 
gree. The poetry of Chancer has a religious’sanctity about 
it, connected with the manners awl superstitions of the ago. 
It has all the spirit of martyrdom. 

It has al 80 #all the extravagance and the, utmost licen¬ 
tiousness of comic humour, equally arising out of the man¬ 
ners «f the time. In this too Chaucer resembled Boccaccio, 
that he excelled in boih styles, end could pasbjit will “ from 
grave to gay, from lively to severebut he never con¬ 
founded thp two styles together ("except from that inMun- 
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t 

tary and unconscious mixture of the pathetic and humor¬ 
ous, which is almpsUalwaysjto'be found in nature), and 
was exclusively taken up with what he set about, whether 
it was jcsfor earnest. The Wife of Bath’s Prologue (which 
Pope has very admirably modermsed) is, perhaps, un¬ 
equalled ns a comic storyThe Cock and the Fox is also 
excellent for lively strokes of character and satire. January 
.ilnd May is not so good as some of the others. Chaueer’s 
versification, coifeidering the time at which he wrote, and 
that versific|tion is a thing in a great degree mechanical, is 
not one of his least merits. It has considerable strength 
and harmony, and its apparent deficiency in the latter 
respect arises chiefly from the alterations which have since 
taken place in the pronunciation or mode of accenting the 
words of the language. The best general rule for reading 
him is to pronounce the final e, as in reading Italian. 

It\a8 observed in the last Lecture that painting de¬ 
scribes what the object is in itself, poetry what it implies 
or suggests. Chaucer’s poetry is not, in general, the best 
confirmation of the truth of this distinction, for his poetry 
is more picturesque an^ ^historical than almost any other. 
But there is ond instance in poi*it which I cannot help giv¬ 
ing in this place. It is the story of the three thieves who 
go ii» search of Deatli to kill him, and who, meeting with 
him, are entangled in their fate *by hjs words without 
knowing him. In the printed catalogue to Mr. West’s (in 
some respects very admirable) picture of Death on the 
Pale Horse, ii is observed, that “ In poetry the same effect 
is produced by a few abjupt and rapid gleams of descrip¬ 
tion touching, as it wore with fire, the features and edges 
of a general mass of awful obscurity; b^t in painting, 
such indistinctness would bo a defect, and imply that the 
artist wanted tho power to portray the conceptions^of his 
fancy. Mr. ^^t was of opinion^that to delineate a 
physical form, which in its moral impression would ap¬ 
proximate to that of the visionary Death of Milton, it was 
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necessary to endow it, if possible, with the appearance of 
superhuman strength and energy. >Ha> has therefore ex¬ 
erted the utmost force and perspicuity of his pencil on the' 
central figure.” One might suppose from this, that the 
way to represent a sliadow was to make it as substantial as 
possible. Oh no! Painting has its prerogatives (and high 
ones they are), but they lie in representing the visible, not 
the invisible. The moral attributes of Death are powefs 
and effects of an infinitely wide and general description, 
which no individual or physical form can possibly repre¬ 
sent but by a courtesy of speech, or by a distant analogy. 
The moral impression of Death is essentially visionary; 
its reality is in the mind’s eye. Words are here the only 
things, and things, physical forms, the mere mockeries of 
the understanding. The less definite, the less bodily the 
conception, the more vast, unformed, and unsubstantial, 
the nearer docs it approach to some resemblance of that 
omnipresent, lasting, universal, irresistible principle, which 
everywhere, and at some time or other, exerts its power 
over all things. Death is a mighty abstraction, like Night, 
or Space, or Time. He is an ugly customer, rho will not 
bo invited to supper, or tc sit for his picture. He is with 
us and about us, but we do not see him. He stalks on 
before us, and wo do not mind him: he follows U3 close 
behind, and we do not turn to look back at him. We do 
not see him making faces at us in our life-time, nor per¬ 
ceive him afterwards sitting in mock-majesty, a twin- 
skeleton, beside us, tickling our bare ribs and staring into 
our hollow eye-balls! Chaucej knew this. Ho makes 
three riotous companions go in search of Death to kill 
him; they meet with an old man whom they reproach with 
his age, and ask why he does not die, to which he answers 
thus 

“ Ne Deth, a(;'s! ho will not han my Ilf, 

Thus wulku I like a restless aiitilf," <- 
And Oil the ground, which is my modres gate, 

X kiiocke with my staf, erlich and late, 
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I say to hire, ‘ Leve mothw, let me in. 

Lo, how l^anish, flesi and blood and skin, 

Alas! when shall my bones beri at reste ? 

Slother, when you wolde I changcn my chcste, 

That in my chambre longe Wme hath be, 

Ye, for an heron cloute to wrap in me.’ 

But yet to me she ♦fill not don that grace, » 

For which ful jiale and welked is my face.” 

They then aak the old man where they shall find out 
Death to kill him, and ho sends them on an errand which 
ends in the death of all three. Wo hear no more of him, 
but it is Death that they have encountered! 

The interval between Chaucer and Spenser is long and 
dreary. There is nothing to fill up the chasm but the 
names of Occlove, “ancient Gower,” Lydgate, Wyatt, 
Surrey, and Sackville. Spenser flourished in the reign of 
QuetSi Elizabeth, and was sent with Sir John Davies into 
Ireland, ^f which he has left behind him some tender recol¬ 
lections in his description of the bog of Allan, and a record 
in an ably written paper, containing observations on the 
state of th^t country and the means of improving it, which 
remain in full force to ihe present day.* Spenser died at 
an obscure inn in London, it is supposed in distressed cir¬ 
cumstances. The treatment ho received from Burleigh is 
well known. Spenser, as well as<!haucer, was engaged 
in active life; but the genius of his poefry was not active; 
it is inspired by the love of ease, and relaxation from all 
the cares an(^ business of life. Of all the poets, he is the 
most poetical. Though much later than Chaucer, his 
obligations to preceding writers were less. He has in 
some measure borrowed the plan of his poem (as a number 
of distinct narratives) from Ariosto; but h!! has engrafted 

• This was written in 1818, but unfortunately is not an obsolete 
remark in 1869f M». Richard Morris, in hiS new edition of Spenser’s 
works, has. by a collation of MSS. copies of, the poet’s treatise 
on Ireland, restored the text to something more like its oririnal 
purity.—E d. 
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npon it an exuberance of fancy, and an endless Yoluptuous- 
noss of sentiment, which are not to be found in the Italian 
writer. Further, SpSnser is oven more of an inventor in 
the subject-matter. 'K-.ere is an originality, richness, and 
variety in his allegorica'' personages and fictions, which 
almost viei with the splendour Sf the ancient mythology. 
If Ariosto transports us into the regions of romance., 
Spenser’s poetry is all fairy-land. In Ariosto, we walk 
upon the ground, in a company, gay, fantastic, and adven¬ 
turous enough. In Spenser, wo wander in another world 
among ideal beings. The poet takes and lays us in the lap 
of a lovelier nature, by the sound of softer streams, among 
greener hills and fairer valleys. He paints nature, not as 
we find it, but as we expected to find it, and fulfils the 
delightful promise of our youth. Ho waves his wand 
of enchantment, and at once embodies airy beings, and 
throws a delicious veil over all actual objects. ^Tlie two 
worlds of reality and of fiction are poised on tho wings of 
his imagination. His ideas, indeed, seem more distinct 
than his percepti’<tos. He is the painter of ab-stractions, 
and describes them with dazzling minuteness. In tho 
Mask of Cupid he makes tho God of Lovo “ clap on high 
his coloured wings twain and it is said of Gluttony, in 
the Procession of the Passions: 

“ In green vine leaves he was right fitly clad.” 

At times he becomes picturesque from his intense love of 
beauty; as where ho compares Prince Arthui.''s crest to tho 
appearance of the almond tree; 

“ Dpon the top of all his lofty crest, 

A buijch of hairs discolour’d diversely 
With sprinkled pearl and gold full riclily drest 
Did shake, and seem'd to daunco for jollity; 

Like to an almond tree ymonnted high 
On top of grdSn Selenis all alone. 

With blossoms brave bedecked daintily; 

Her tender locks do tremble every one 
At every little breath that under hcav’n is blown." 
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The 18re of beauty, however, «nd not of truth, is the 
moving principle oJ hw mini; and he is guided in his 
fantastic delin^tions by no rule but' the impulse of an 
inexhaustible imagination. He luxi^fiates equally in scenes 
of Eastern magnificence or the sti^ solitude of a hermit’s 
cell, in? the extremes of seisuality or refinement 
, In reading the Faery Queen, you see a little withered old 
man by a wood-^de opening a wicket, a giant, and a dwarf 
lagging far behind, a damsel in a boat upon an enchanted 
lake, wood-iiymphs, and satyrs; and all of a sud.den you 
are transported into a lofty palace, with tapers burning, 
amidst knights and ladies, with dance and revelry, and 
song, “ and mask, and antique pageantry.” What can bo 
more solitary, more shut up in itself, than his description of 
the house of Sleep, to which Archimago sends for a dream 

“ And more to hill him in hia slumber soft 

Astrickling stream from high rock tumbling down, 

And ever-drizzling rain upon the loft. 

Mix’d with n murmuring wind, much like tlio sound 
Of swarming Bees, did cast him in a swound. 

No «?thor noise, noo people’s troublous cries. 

That still are wont t’ annoy the walled town 
Might there be heard; but careless Quiet lies 
^rapt in eternal silence, far from enemies.” 

• 

It is as if “the honey-heavy dew of slumber” had settled 
on his pen in writing these lines. How different in the 
subject (and wt how like in beauty) is the following 
description of The Bower of Bliss: 

• 

“ Eftsooncs they heard a most melodious sound 
Of all that mote delight a daintie eare; 

Such as attonee might not on living gro mS, 

Save in this Paradise, be heard elsewhere: 

Bight hard it was for wight which did it heare, 

To te}l what manner musioke tlftt mote bee; 

For all that pleasing is to living eare ^ 

Was there consorted in one harmonee; 

Birdes, voices, instruments, windea, waters, all* agree. 
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The joyous birdes slu^ouded in chearefull shad* 

Their notes unto the viice atteniprjd sweet: 

Th’ angelical soft trembling voyoes made 
To th’ instruments divine respondence meet” 

The silver soundiig instruments did meet 
With the base mprmur of the waters fall; 

Th" water’s fall with differ^'jce discreet, 

Now soft, now loud, unto the wind did call; 

The gentle warbling wind low answered to all.” 

The remainder of the passage has all "that voluptuous 
pathos and languid brilliancy of fancy, in, which this 
writer excelled; 

'* The whiles some one did chaunt this lovely lay; 

Ah ! sec, whoso fayre thing doest faine to see, 

In springing flowre the image of thy day l 
Ah! see the Virgin Rose, how sweetiy sheo 
Doth first pcepo foorth with baslifull modcstee. 

That fairer seemes the lesse ye see her may ! 

Lo! see soone after, how more bold and free 
Her bared bosomo she doth broad display; , 

I ml see soone after how she fades and falls away I 

So passeth in the passing of a day 
Of mortal life the leafe, the bud, the flowre; 

Ne more doth florisb after first'dccay, , 

That earst was sought to deck botli bed and bow're 
Of many a lady and many a Paramowre! 

Gather therefore the Rose whitest yet is prime, 

For soon comes ag6*that will her pride deflowre; 

Gather thfe Bose of love whiles! yet is time. 

Whiles! loving thou mayest loved be with equall crime.* 

lie ceast’; and then gan all the quire of birdes 
Their diverse notes t’ attune unto his lay,'' 

As in approvaunoe of his pleasi; g wordes. 

The constant payre heard all that he did say, 

Yet swarved not, but kept their forward way 
Through many covert groves and thickets close, 

In which they creeping did at last display f 
That wanton lady with her lover lose, 

Whose sleepie he^d she in her lap did sqft dispose. 

‘9 

* Taken from Tasso. 

t Bpenser’s Poems, ed. Morris, pp. 152-3,—Ed. 
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'pen a bed of Eosoe sLe was laid 
Aa faint throwgh heat, or'dight to pleasant sinj 
wAnd was arayd or rather diaarayd, o 
All ih a vele of sillco and silver thin, 

That hid no whit her alablaster skin, 

But rather shewd more white, W more might bee; 

More subtile web Arachn^i cannot spin ; 

Nor the fine nets, which oft we woven see 
Of scorched deaw, do not in th’ ayre more lightly fle< 

Her snowy brest was bare to ready spoyle 
Of huijgry eies which n’ ote therewith be flld: 

And yet through languour of her late sweet toyle 
Few drops more cleare than Nectar forth distild. 

That like pure Orient perles adown it trild; 

And her faire eyes sweet srayling in delight 
. Moystened their fiery beames, with which she thrild 
Fraile harts, yet quenched not; like starry light. 

Which sparckling on the silent waves does seeme more bright.” 

The finest things in Spenser are, the character of TJna 
n the firsWhook, the House of Pride, the Cave of Mam¬ 
mon, and the Cave of Despair: the account of Memory, 
of whom it is said, among other things: 

“ Th(?wars he well remember’d of King Nine, 

Of old Assaracus and InachUs divine 

the description of Belphoebe; the story of Florimel and 
^the Witch’s son ; the gardens of Adonis, and the Bower 
of Bliss; the Mask of Cupid; and Colin 'Clout’s vision, 
in the last book. But some people will say that all this 
may be very fine, but that they cannot understand it on 
account of the allegory. They are afraid of the allegory, 
as if they thought it would'bite them: they look at it as a 
child looks at a painted dragon, and think it will strangle 
them in its shining folds. This is very idle. Tf they do 
not meddle with the allegory, the allegory will not meddle 
with them. Without minding it at all, the whole is iA 
plain as a pike-stafF.' It might as well'te pretended that 
cannot see Poussin’s pictures for the allegory, as that 
■ the allegory prevents us from understanding Spenser. 
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For instance, when Brijomart, seated amidst youpg war¬ 
riors, lets fall her hair and discoveis her sex, is it necessary 
to know the part she plays in the allegory, to undeicstand 
the beauty of the following stanza ? 

“ And eke that strarlf'er knight amongst the rest 
Was for like need enforc’(^ to disarray. 

Tho when as vailed was her lofty crest, 

Her golden locks that were in trammels gay 
Uplxmnden, did themselves adown display, 

And raught nnto her heels like sunny beams 
That in a cloud their light did long time sta,y; 

' Their vapour faded, shew their golden gleams. 

And through the persant air shoot forth their azure streams.** 

Or is there any mystery in what is said of Belphoebe, that 
her hair was sprinkled with flowers and blossoms which 
had been entangled in it as she fled through tho woods ? 
Or is it necessary to have a more distinct idea of Proteus, 
than that w'hich is given of him in his boat, with the 
frighted Florimel at his feet, while 

“-the cold icicles from his rough beard 

Dropped adown upon her snowy breast? 

Or is it not a sufScient account,o,f one of the sea-gods that 
pass by them, to say: .. 

“ That was Arion crowned:— 

So went he playing on the watery plain.” 

Or to take th^, Procession of the Passions that draw the 
coach of Pride, in which the figures of Idleness, of Glut¬ 
tony, of Lechery, of Avarice, of Envy, and of Wrath 
speak, one should think, plain enough for themselves; such 
as this of Gluttony :* 

“And by his side rode loathsome Gluttony, 

Deformed creature, on a fllthie swyne; 

His Eelly was upblowne with luxury; 

And eke with fatnesse swollen were his oyne; 

And like a Crane his necke was long and fyne. 

With whitfa he swallowed up excessive feast. 

For want whereof poore people oft did pyne. 

* Spenser’s Works, ed. Morris, p. 2 ^—Ed. 
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• 

In gjeen vine leuvoe ho was riglit fitly clad, 

For other clothes he could* not weare for heato: 

And on his Wd an yv^ girland liad. 

from under which fast trickled-downe the sweat: 

StUl as ho rode, he somewhat still did eat. 

And in his hand did bears wbouzing can, 

Of which ho supt so oft, that to his seat 
His dronken corselie scarce upholden can;* 

In shape and life more like a monster then a man.” 

Or this of Lechwy: 

“An(inext to him rode lustful! Lechery 
Upon a bearded Goto, whose rugged heare 
And whally eyes (the signe of gelosy) 

Was like the person selfe whom he did bears: 

Who roughe and blacke, and filtliy did appear. 

Unseemely man to please fair Ladies eye: 

Yet he of ladies oft was loved deare. 

When fairer faces were bid standen by: 

01 who does know the bout of womens fantasy ? 

to a greens gownc he clotiiod was full fiiire. 

Which underneath did hide his filthiness; 

And in his hand a burning hurt he bare. 

Full of vain follies and new fanglesesse; 

Fof he was false and fraught witli ficklenesse. 

And Idarned had to love»with secret lookes; 

And well could daunce, and sing with ruefulnesse; 

And fortunes tell, and rend in loving bookes; 

And thousand other waies to bigt his fleshly hookea. 

Inconstant man that loved all ho saw,* 

And lusted after all that he did love; 

Ne would his looser life be tied to law; 

But^oyd weak womens hearts to tempt and prove, 

If from their loyaiyoves he might them move." 

This is pretty plain-spoken. Mr. Southey says of Spenser: 

“-Yet not more swee* 

Than pure was he, and not more pure than wise; 

High priest of all the Muses’ mysteries 1” 

On the contrary, tio one was more apf to pry into mysteries 
which do not strictly belong to the Museft. 
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Of the same kind witlj the Procession of the Passions, 
8S little obsciire, and still more beailtiftjl, is the Mask of 
Cupid, with his train of votaries: 

" The first was l^ancy, like a lovely boy, 

Of rare aspect, apd beauty without peer; 

His garment neither was oftsilk nor say. 

But painted plumes in goodly order dight, 

Like as the sun-burnt Indians do array 
Their tawny bodies in their proudesf plight; 

As those Siime plumes so seem'd be vain and light, 

^ Tliat by his gait might easily appear; ® 

For still he far’d as dancing in delight, 

And in his hand a windy fan did bear 
That in the idle air he mov d still here and there. 

And him beside march'd amorous Desire, 

Who seem’d of riper years than th’ other swain, 

Yet was that other swain this elder’s sire. 

And gave him being, common to them twain: 

His garment was disguised very vain. 

And his embroidered bonnet sat awry; 

Twixt both his hands few spaiks he close did strain, 
Which 8,till he.blew, and kindled busily. 

That soon they life conceiv’d and forth in fla^ies did fly. 

Next after him went Doubt, who was yclad 
In a discolour’d coat of strange disguise. 

That at his back a broad capucoio liad. 

And sleeves dependant Albanese-wite; 

He lookt oskew with his mistrustful eyes. 

And nicely trod, as thorns lay in his way. 

Or that the floor to shrink he did avise; 

And on a broken reed he still did stay , 

His feeble steps, which shrunk when hard thereon he lay. 

With him went Daunger, cloth’d in ragged weed. 

Made of bear’s skin, that him more dreailful made • 

Yet hi, own face was drcadfull, ne did need 
Strange horror to deform his grissly shade; 

A net in th’ one liand, and a rusty blade 
In th’ other was ; this Misehiefe, that Mishap; 

With th’ one hu foes he threafned to invade. 

With t'a’ other he his friends meant to enwrap; 

For whom he coidd not kill be practiz’d to entrap. 
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Next liim was Fear, all arm’j from top to tve. 

Yet thoagkt luioeelfe got safe enough thereby, 

But fear’d each rfiadow moving to and fro; 

And his own arms when glittering he did spy, 

Or clashing heard, he fast away did fly, 

As ashes pale of hue, and w^ged-heel’d; 

And evermore on Daimger flit ins eye, 

’Gainst whom he aRvnys bent a brazen shielS, 

Which his right hand unanned fearfully did wield. 

With him’went Hope in rank, a handsome maid. 

Of chearfull look and lovely to behold; 

In silken samite she was light array’d, 

And her fair locks were woven up in gold; 

She always smil’d, and in her hand did hold 
An holy-water sprinkle dipt in dew. 

With which she sprinkled favours manifold 
On whom she list, and did great liking shew; 

Great liking unto many, but true love to few. 

Kelt after them, the winged God himself 
Came riding on a lion ravenous. 

Taught to obey the menage of that eife 
That man and beast with power imperious 
Snbdueth to his kingdom tyrannous: 

Jlis blindfold eyes he bode awhile unbind. 

That hia,proud s^ofl of that same dolorous 
Fair dame he might behUld in perfect kind; 

Wliich seen, he much rejoiced in his cruel mind. 

Of which full proud, himself upjparing high. 

He looked round about with stem disdain. 

And did survey his goodly company: 

And marslialling the evil-ordered train, 

With^hat the darts which his right hand did strain, 

Full dreadfully he shook, that all did quake, 

And clapt on higHthis colour’d winges twain. 

That all his many it afraid did make: 

Tho blinding him again, his way he forth did take.” 

• 

The description of Hope, in this series of historical por¬ 
traits, is one of the most beautiful in Spenser; asd the 
triumph of Cupid at the mischief ko has made is worthy 
of the malicious urchin deity. In reading these deserip- 
tiouh, one can hardly avoid being reminded of Buheiia’ 
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allegorical pictures; but the account of Satyrane taming 
the lion’s whelps and luggiSg the *beSr’s cubs along in 
his arms while yet aU infant, whom his mother so naiur- 
ally advises to “go s^ek some other play-fellows,” has 
even more of this hi gift picturesque character. Nobody 
but Rubens could have painted the fancy of Spenser; and 
he could not have given the sentiment, the airy dream that 
hovers over it I ^ ' 

With all tills, Spenser neither makes us laugh nor weep. 
The only jest in his poem is an allcgoricaS play upon 
words, where he describes Malbecco as escaping in the 
herd of goats, “ by the help of his fayre horns on bight.” 
But he has been unjustly charged with a want of passion 
and of strength. Ho has both in an immense degree. 
He has not indeed the pathos of immediate action or suf¬ 
fering, which is more properly the dramatic; but has 
all the pathos of sentiment and romance—all that belongs 
to distant objects of terror, and uncertain, imaginary dis¬ 
tress. His strength, in like manner, is not strength of will 
or action, of boiio and muscle, nor is it coarse and pal¬ 
pable—but it assumes a character of vastness and sub¬ 
limity seen through the same visionary medium, and 
blended with the appalling associations of preternatural 
agency. We need only turn, in proof of this, to the Cave 
of Despair, or to Cave of Mammon, or to the account of 
the change of Malbecco into Jealousy. The following 
stanzas, in the description of the Cave of Mammon, the 
grisly house of Plutus, are unrivalled for fne portentous 
massiness of the forms, the splendid chiaro-oscuro, and 
sliadowy horror: 

“ That Kouse’s form within was rude and strong, 

Like an liiige cave hewn out of rocky clift. 

From whose rougli vault the ragged breaches hung, 
Embossed wjfh massy gold of gloriyus gift. 

And with rich inthd loadeit every rift. 

That )i6avy min they did seem to threat: 

Anri over them Arachne high did lilt 
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Her cuniuDg web, and spread her subtle net, 

Enwrapped in foul smoke, ai^d clouds more black than jet. 

Both roof and floor, and^alls, were all of gold, 

Put overgrown with dust and old decay,* 

And hid in darkness that none could behold 
The hue thereof; for view ojrcheerful day 
Did nev« in that house iteelf fiisplay, 

But a faint shadowlof uncertain light; 

Such as a lamp whose life doth fade away; 

Or as the moon clothed with cloudy night 
Does she^ to him that walks in fear and sad aflright. 

V « * * * * 

Anif over all sad Horror with grim hue 
Did always soar, beating his iron wings; 

And after him owls and night-ravens flew. 

The hateful messengers of heavy things, 

Of death and dolour telling sad tidings; 

Whiles sad Celleno, sitting on a clii't, 

A song of bitter bale and .sorrow sings. 

That heart of flint asunder could have rift, 

Which having ended, after him she flieth swift.” 

• 

The*Cave of Despair is described with equal gloominess 
and power of fancy; and the fine moral declamation of 
the owner of it on the evils of life aKhost makes one in 
lovo with death. In tHe'story of Malbecco, who is haunted 
by Jealousy, and in vain strives to run away from his own 
til oughts— 

“ High over hill and over d^e he flies 

the truth of human passion and the preternatural ending 
are equally striking. It is not fair to compare Spenser 
with Shaksjeore in point of interest. A fairer com¬ 
parison would be with ^omus; and the result would not 
bo unfavourable to Spenser. There is only ono work of 

the same allegorical kind, which has more interest than 

• 

* “ That all with one consent praise new-bom gauds, 

Tho’ they are made and moulded of things past, , 

And givj to Dust, that is a littte gilt. 

More laud than gold o’er-dustea." 

[Shakspeare's Troihu andk Crmida, iii. 8.] 
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Spenser (wi5i scarcely less imagination): and that is the 
Pilgrim’s Progress. The three first books of the' Faery 
Queen are very superior to'Hhe three last. One would ^ 
think that Pope, who used to ask if any one had^*ver 
read the Fafiry Queen through, had only dipped into 
these last. The only ijaings in them equal to the former 
are the aiipount of Talus, the Iron Man, and the delightful 
episode of Pastorella. 

Ihe language of Spenser is full and copious to over¬ 
flowing : it is less pure and idiomatic than Chaucer’s, and 
is enriched and adorned with phrases borrowsd from tho 
different languages of Europe, both ancient and modern. 
He was, probably, seduced into a certain license of ex¬ 
pression by the difficulty of filling up the moulds of his 
complicated rhymed stanza from the limited resources of 
his native language. This stanza, with alternate and 
repeatedly recurring rhymes, is borrowed from the imians. 
It was peculiarly fitted to their language, which abounds 
in similar vowel terminations, and is as little adapted to 
ours, from the stubborn, unaccommodating resistance 
which the consomint endings of the northern languages 
make to this sort of endless sing-jseng. Not thdt I would, 
on that account, part witdi the stanza of Spenser. We 
are, perhaps, indebted to this very necessity of finding 
out new forms of expression, and to the occasional faults 
to which it led,»for a poetical language rich and varied 
and magnificent beyond all former, and almost all later, 
example. His versification is at once tho most smooth 
and the most sounding in the language. It fs a labyrinth 
of sweet sounds, “in many a rfinding bout of linked 
sweetness long drawn out,” that would cloy by their 
very sweetnes% but that tho ear is constantly relieved and 
enchanted by their continued variety of modulation, 
dwelling on the pauses of the action, or flowing on in a 
fuller tide of harmor^’ with the movemsnt of the senti¬ 
ment. It has no^ tho bold dramatic transitions of Shak- 
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• • 

ipeare’s blauk verse, nor tlio lagh-raised tone of Milton's; 
but it 18 the perfecjiop of meeting harmony, dissolving the 
•sou^ p ploasnre, or holding it captive in the chains of 
suspense. 'Spenser was the poet of our waking dreams; 
and he has invented not only a language, but a music of 
his own for them. The unduliftions are infinite, like 
those df the waves of the*Bea; but the effect iS still the 


j|me, lulling the senses into a deep oblivion of the jarring 
noises of the world, from which we have no wish to bo 


ever recalled. 
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LEGTUE® III. 

ON BHAKSFEABE AND tin.T9N. 

In looking back to the great works of geniits in former 
times, we are sometimes disposed to wonder at the little 
progress which has since been made in poetry, and in the 
arts of imitation in general. But this is perhaps a foolish 
wonder. Nothing can bo more contrary to tho fact, than 
the supposition that in what we understand by the fine 
arte, as painting and poetry, relative perfection is only 
the result of repeated efforts in successive periods, and 
that what has been once well done, constantly leods to 
something bettor. What is mechanical, reducible to rule, 
or capable of demonstration, is progressive, and admits of 
gradual improvement: what is sot mechanical', or definite, 
but depends on feeling? taste, and genius, very soon 
becomes stationary or retrograde, and loses more than it 
gains by transfusion.. The contrary opinion is a “vulgar 
error which ha?i grown up, like many others, from trans¬ 
ferring an analogy of one kind to something quite distinct, 
without taking into the account the difference in the 
nature of the things, or attending to the difference of the 
results. For most persons, finding what wonderful ad 
vancos have been made in biblical criticism, in chemistry 
in mechanicp, in geometry, astronomy, &c., t. e. in thing! 
depending on mere inquiry and experiment or on absolute 
demonstration, have been led hastily to conclude tha' 
there was a generahtendency in the efforts of the humar 
intellect to improve by repetition, and, in all other art 
and institutions, to grow perfect and mature by time 
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We lo<ft back upon the theological creed of our ancestors, 
,and^ their discovenes'in natural philosophy, with a smile 
of pity: seience, and the arts connected with it, have all 
had their infancy, their youth and manhood, and seem to 
contain in them no principle of limitation or decay: and, 
inquirieg no further abo^t the matter, we infer in the 
mtoxication of our pride and the height of our self-con- 
^tulation, that; the same progress has been made, and 
will continue to be made, in all other things which are 
the work oftnan. The fact, however, stares us so plainly 
in the face, that one would think the smallest reflection 
must suggest the truth, and overturn our sanguine 
theories. The greatest poets, the ablest orators, the best 
painters, and the finest sculptors that the world ever saw, 
appeared soon after the birth of these arts, and lived in a 
state-^f society which was, in other respects, compara¬ 
tively b|^barous. Those arts, which depend on individual 
genius and incommunicable power, have always leaped at 
once from infancy to manhood, from the first rude dawn 
of invention to their meridian height aud dazzling lustre, 
and have in general declined ever after. This is the 
peculiar distinction and privilege of each, of science and 
of art: of the one, never to attain its utmost limit of 
perfection; and of the other, to arrije at it almost at once. 
Homer, Chaucer, Spenser, Shakspeare, Dunte, and Ariosto 
(Milton alone was of a later age, and not the worse for it): 
Raphael, Titian, Michael Angelo, Correggio, Cervantes, 
and BoccacciS: the Greek sculptors and tragedians: all 
lived near the beginning of their arts, perfected, and all 
but created them. These giant-sons of genius stand 
indeed upon the earth, but they tower abov%their fellows; 
and the long line of their successors, in different ages, 
does not interpose any object to obstruct their view, or 

* The high-churchmen of the present dtfy cling, on the contrary, 
with singular tenacity to the “theological creec^ of onr anoestorB,” 
without, perhaps, being aware of it.—En. 
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lessen their brightness. ‘In strength and stature they are 
unrivalled; in grace and b^iuty th*ey Vve not been sur¬ 
passed. In after-ages and mom refined periods (tiSThoy 
are called) great men have arisen, one by one, as it were 
by throes and at inter-^ls; though in general the best of 
these cultivated and artificial»minds were of anrihferior 
order, as Tasso and Pope among poets: Guido and Van¬ 
dyke among painters. But in the earlier stages of t!fe 
arts, as soon as the first mechanical difficulties had been got 
over, ai;^ the language was sufficiently acquiftd, they rose 
by clusters and in constellations, never so to’ rise again! 

The arts of painting and poetry are conversant with 
the world of thought within us, and with the world of 
sense around us—with what we know, and see, and feel 
intimately. They flow from the sacred shrine of our own 
breasts, and are kindled at the living lamp of jiature. 
But the pulse of the passions assuredly beat as^igh, the 
depths and soundings of the human heart were as well 
understood three thousand or three hundred years ago, 
as they are at present: the face of nature and “ the 
human face divine” shone as'bright tljen as they have 
ever done. But it is thieir light, reflected by true genius 
on art, that marks out its path before it, and sheds a 
glory round the Musts’ feet, like that which * 

* “ Circled Una’s angel face, 

And made a sunshine in the shady place.” 

The four greatest names in English pogtry are almost 
the four first we come to: Chaucer, Spenser, Shakspeare, 
and Milton. There are no others that can really be put 
in competition with these. The two last have hod justice 
done them the voice of common fame. Their names 
are blazoned in the very firmament of reputation; while 
the fwo first (though “ the fault has been more in their 
stars than in themsilves that they are flhderlings ”), either 
never emergedr far above the horizon, or wore too soon 
involved^ the obscurity of time. The three first of 
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these are excluded from Dr. Johnson’s Lives uf the Poets * 
(Shakspeare indeed i^ so frc^n the dramatic form of his 
oompdeitic^s); and the fourth, Milton, is admitted with a 
reluctant and churlish welcome. 

In comparing these four writeri together, it might be 
said that Chaucer excels ^^s the poet of mannsrs, or of 
real life; Spenser, as the poet of romance; Shakspeare as 
iSo poet of nature (in the largest use of the term); and 
Milton, as the poet of morality. Chaucer most frequently 
describee things as they are; Spenser, as we wish them 
to be; Shakspeare, as they would be; and Miltoif as they 
ought to be. As poets, and as great poets, imagination, 
that is, the power of feigning things according to nature, 
was common to them all: but the principle or moving 
power, to which this faculty was most subservient in 
Chauepr, was habit or inveterate prejudice; in Spenser, 
noveltyjand the love of the marvellous; in Shakspeare, it 
was the&ce of passion, combined with every variety of pos¬ 
sible circumstances; and in Milton, [combined] only with 
the highest. The characteristic of Chaucer is intensity; of 
Spenser, remoteness; of Milton, elevation; of Shakspeare, 
everything. It has been said fcy some critic, that Shak¬ 
speare was distinguished from the other dramatic writers 
of his" day only by his wit; that tjjey had aU his other 
qualities but that; that one writer hade as much sensOj 
another as much fancy, another as much knowledge of 
character, another the same depth of passion, and another 
as great a pofver of language. This statement is not true; 
nor is the inference from it well-founded, even if it were. 
This person does not seem to have been aware that, upon 
his own showing, the great distinction ot, Shakspeare’s 
genius was its virtually including the genius of aU the 
great men of his age, and not h's differing from them in 
one accidental particular. But to ^ve done with such 
minute and literal trifling. ^ 

' Th& work does not comprise any writer anterior to Cowlev.— Ed. 
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The striking peculiarity of Shakspeaie’s mind Vas its 
generic quality, its power of fcommuhication with all other 
minds, so that it contained a universe of tb«uglft and 
feeling within itself, and had no one peculiar bias or 
eiclusive excellence m^e than another. He was just like 
any other'man, but that he w^s like all other man. He 
was the least of an egotist that it was possible to be. He 
was nothing in himself; but he was all jhat others weAj 
or that they could become. He not only had in himself 
the gerps of every faculty and feeling, bat he could 
follow them by anticipation, intuitively, into all their 
conceivable ramifications, through every change of fortune 
or conflict- of passion, or turn of thought. He had “ a 
mind reflecting ages past” and present: all the people 
that ever lived are there. There was no respect of persons 
with him. His genius shone equally on the evil jnd on 
the good, on the wise and the foolish, the monarch and 
the beggar. “ All corners of the earth, kings, queens, and 
states, maids, matrons, nay, the secrets of the grave,” are 
hardly hid from fiiis searching glance. He was like the 
genius of humanity, changing* places with all of us at 
pleasure, and playing witu our purposes as with his own. 
He turned the globe round for his amusement, and sur¬ 
veyed the generations, of men, and the individuals as they 
passed, with tteir different concerns, passions, follies, 
vices, virtues, actions, and motives—as well those that 
they knew, as those which they did not know, or acknow¬ 
ledge to themselves. The dreams of childhood, the 
ravings of despair, were the toys of his fency. Airy 
beings waited at his call, and came at his bidding. 
Harmless faiiies “nodded to him, and did him courtesies 
and the night-hag bestrode the blast at the command of 
“his'-so potent art.” The world of spirits lay open to 
him, like the world tbf real men and women: and there is 
the same truth in his delineations of the one as of the 
other; foy if the preternatural characters he deSbribes 
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oould ‘be supposed to exist, they would speak, and feel, 
and act, as he makek themf He had only to think of 
anything ^n order to become that thing, with all the 
oireumstances belonging to it. 'When he conceiyed of a 
chai'acter, whether real or imaginary, he not only entered 
into aH its thoughts and,feelings, but seemed'instantly, 
and as if by touching a secret spring, to be surrounded 
'’Adth all tho sapie objects, “subject to the same skyey 
influences,” the same local, outward, and unforeseen 
accidents vAich would occur in reality. Thus the cha- 
racter of Caliban not only stands before us with a language 
and manners of its own, but the scenery and situation of 
the enchanted island he inhabits, the traditions of tho 
place, its strange noises, its hidden recesses, “ his frequent 
haunts and ancient neighbourhood,” are given with a 
miracplous truth of nature, and with all the familiarity 
of on dd recollection. The whole “ coheres semhlably 
together ” in time, place, and circumstance. In reading 
this author, you do not merely learn what his characters 
say: you see their persons. By Something expressed or 
understood, you arc at no loss to decipher their peculiar 
physiognomy, tlie meaning of *a look, the grouping, the 
by-play, as wo might see it on the stage. A word, an 
epithdt, paints a whole scone, or throws us back whole 
years in the history of the person represented. So (as it 
has been ingeniously remarked) when Prospero describes 
himself as left alone in the boat with his daughter, the 
epithet whiclf he applies to her, “ Me and thy crying self,” 
flings the imagination'instantly back from the grown 
woman to the helpless condition of infancy, and places 
the first and most trying scene of his misfiirtunes before 
ns, with all that he fhust have suffered in the interval. 
How well the silent anguish of Macduff is conveyed to 
the reader, by the friendly expostvlation of Malcolm: 
“What, man! ne’er pull your hat upon your brows." 
Again, Hamlet, in the scone with Bosenorantz and Guilden- 
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fitem, somewhat abniptl/ concludes his fine soliloquy on 
life by saying, “Man delights not me,nor woman neither,, 
though by your smiling you seem to say so.” "Which is 
explained by their answer—" My lord, we had no such 
stuff in our thoughts. • But we smiled to think, if you 
delight notin man,what lenten>entertainment the^Jilayers 
shall receive from you, whom we met on the wayas 
if, while Hamlet was making this speech, his two old 
schoolfellows from Wittenberg had been really standing 
by, and he had seen them smiling by stealth'at the idea 
of the players crossing their minds. It is not “ a com¬ 
bination and a form” of words, a set speech or two, a 
preconcerted theory of a character, that will do this: W 
all the persons concerned must have been present in the 
poet’s imagination, as at a kind of rehearsd; and what¬ 
ever would have passed through their minds on the occa¬ 
sion, and have been observed by others, passed, trough 
his, and is made known to the reader. I may add in 
passing, that Shakapeare always gives the best directions 
for the costume and carriage of his heroes. Thus to take 
one example, Ophelia gives th^' following account of 
Hamlet; and as Ophelia had seen Hamlet, I should think 
her word ought to be taken against that of any modem 
authority: i 

“ Ophdv^ My lord, as I was sewing in my closet. 

Lord Hamlet, with his doublet all unbrac’d, 

No hat upon his bead, his stockings foul’d, 

Ungarter^, and down-gyvbd to his ancle, * 

Pale as his shirt, his knees knov’.ring each other, 

And with a look so piteous in purport. 

As if he had been loosed out of hell 
To speakiof horrors—he comes before me. 

PoUmiui. Mad for thy love! 

Oph. My lord, I do not know. 

But, truly, I do fear it. 

Pol. What said he? 

Oph. took me by the wrist, and held me bard ; 

Then goes he to the length of all his arm; 

And, with bis other hand thus o’er his brow, 
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He falls to such perusal of face. 

As he would jlraw it, I^ng staid he so; 

At last, a little taking of mine arm, 

Au^ thrice his head thus waving up and down, 

He rais’d a sigh so piteous and profound, 

As it did seem to shatter all hh^bulb. 

And en'd his being. That done, he lets mo g(\ 

Itnd with his head o’ei his shoulder turn'd, 

He seem’d to find his way without his eyes; 

For out o’ doors he went witliout their help, 

And, to the Inst, bended their light on me.” * 

flow after tMs airy, fantastic idea of irregular gr|ce and 
bewildered melancholy any one can play Hamlet, as we 
have seen it played, with strut, and stare, and antic, right- 
angled, sharp-pointed gestures, it is difficult to say, unless 
it bo that Ilamlot is not bound, by the prompter’s cue, 
to study the part of Ophelia. The account of Ophelia’s 
death bpgins thus: 

“ Th^e is a willow hanging o’er a brook, 

That shows its hoary leaves in the glassy stream.” 

Now this is an instance of the same .unc(jpscious power of 
mind which is as true to nature as itself. The leaves of 
the willow are, in diict, white underneath, and it is this part 
cf them which would appear “ hoary ” in the reflection in 
the bro(ik. The same sort of intuitive power, the same 
Sfaijulty of bringing every object in imArc, rjliether present 
or absent, before the mind’s eye, is observable in the speech 
of Cleopatra, when conjecturing what were the employ¬ 
ments of Antonf in his absence; “ He’s speaking now, or 
murmuring, where’s my sJrpent of old Nile ?” How fine 
to make Cleopatra have this consciousness of her own char¬ 
acter, and to make her feel that it is this for w^ich Antony 
is in love with her I She says, after the battle of Actium, 
when Antony has resolved to risk another fight, “ It i^ my 
birth-day; I had tl^ought to have held it poor: but since 
Vny lord is Antony again, I will be Cleopatra.” What 
Act 11. Scene 1. 
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other poet would have thought of such a casual resource of 
the imagination, or would hare dared to avail himself of 
it ? The thing happens in the play as it might havg hap¬ 
pened in fact. That which, perhaps, more tha^ anything 
else distinguishes the dramatic productions of Shakspcare 
from all others, is this wonderful truth and indi^duality 
of conception. Each of his characters is as much itself, 
and as absolutely independent of the rest as well as of t]^ 
author, as if they were living persons, not fictions of the 
mind. The poet may be said, for the time,, to identify 
liimself' with the character he wishes to represent, and to 
pass from one to another, like the same soul successively 
animating different bodies. By an art like that of the 
ventriloquist, he throws his imagination out of himself, and 
makes every word appear to proceed from the mouth of the 
person in whose name it is given. His plays alone are 
properly expressions of the passions, not descripfious of 
them. His characters are real beings of flesh affiif blood; 
they speak like men, not like authors. One might sup¬ 
pose that he had.stood by at the time, and overheard what 
passed. As in our dreams wq hold conversations with 
ourselves, make remarks; or communicate intelligence, and 
have no idea of the answer which we shall receive, and 
which we ourselves pake, till we hear it: so the dialogues 
in Shakspcare I are carried on without any consciousness* 
of what is to follow, without any appearance of preparation 
or premeditation. The gusts of passion come and go like 
sounds of music borne on the wind. Nothing is made out 
by formal inference and analogj^'by climax and antithesis: 
all comes, or seems to come, immediately from nature. 
Each objeciijand circumstance exists in his mind, as it 
would have existed in reality; each several train of thought 
and. feeling goes on of itself, without confusion or effort 
In the world of hjj imagination, everything has a life, i 
place and being of its own 1 

Chaucer’s Characters are sufBciently distinct from ont 
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another, but they are too little wried in themselves, too 
much like identidhl ^roposftions. They are consistent, 
buf unifoam; we get no new idea of them from first to 
last; they are not placed in different lights, nor are their 
subordinate traits brought out in liew situations; they are 
like portraits or physiognomical studies, with the dis¬ 
tinguishing features marked with inconceivable truth and 
ptecision, but that preserve the same unaltered air and 
attitude, Shakspeare’s are historical figures, equally tnio 
and correct^ but put into action, where every nerve and 
muscle is displayed in the struggle with others, with all 
the effect of collision and contrast, with every variety of 
light and shade. Chaucer’s characters are narrative, Shak¬ 
speare’s dramatic, Milton’s epic. That is, Chaucer told 
only as much of his story as he pleased, as was required 
for a particular purpose. He answered for his characters 
himseft In Shakspeare they are introduced upon the stage, 
are liabfe to be asked all sorts of questions, and are forced 
to answer for themselves. In Chaucer we perceive a fixed 
essence of character. In Shakspeate there is a continual 
composition and decomposition of its elements, a fermen¬ 
tation of every particle in the whole mass, by its alternate 
affinity or antipathy to other principles which are brought 
in conCact with it. Till the experimgnt is tried, we do not 
know the result, the turn which the charatter will take in 
its new circumstances. Milton took only a few simple 
principles of character, and raised them to the utmost con¬ 
ceivable grandlur, and refined them from every base alloy. 
His imagination, “nighSphered in Heaven,’’ claimed kin¬ 
dred only with what he saw from that height, and could 
raise to the same elevation with itself. He 8«t retired and 
kept his state alone, “ playing with wisdomwhile Shak- 
spearo mingled with the crowd, and played the hostf “ to 
make society the sweeter welcome.” ^ 

The passion in Shakspeare is of the same nature as his 
delineation of character. It is not some on^ habitual feel- 
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ing or sentiment preying,upon itself, growing out of itself 
and moulding everything to itself; it fe passion modified 
by passion, by all the other feelings to whic^tha indi¬ 
vidual is liable, and to which others aro liable with him; 
subject to all the fluctuiWions of caprice and accident; call¬ 
ing into play all the resources of the understanej^ng and 
all the energies of tlie will; irritated by obstacles or yield¬ 
ing to them; rising from small beginnings to its utm(*t 
height; now drunk with hope, now stung to madness, now 
sunk in despair, now blown to air with a brcatlj now raging 
like a tSrrent. The human soul is made the sport of for¬ 
tune, the prey of adversity: it is stretched on the wheel of 
destiny, in restless ecstasy. The passions are in a state 
of projection. Years are molted down to moments, and 
every instant teems with fate. We know the results, we 
see the process. Thus after logo has been boasting to 
himself of the effect of liis poisonous suggestions *on the 
mind of Othello, which, “ with a little act upon fno blood, 
burn like the mines of sulphur,” ho adds: 

“ Look wlinfi; lie Hornes! not popiw, nor mandragora, 

Nor all the drowsy srnipn of >.lio world, 

Sliiill ever medieincr thca to that sweet sleep 
Which thou oivMst yesterday.” 

And ho enters at tl^is moment, like the crested serpent, 
crowned with his wrongs and raging for revenge! The 
whole depends upon the turn of a thought. A word, a 
look, blows the spark of jealousy into a flame; and tho 
explosion is immediate and terrible as nt'volcano. The 
dialogues in Lear, in Macbeth,^1;hat between Brutus and 
Cassius, and nearly all those in Shakspearo, where the 
interest is tvought up to its highest pitch, afford examples 
of this dramatic fluctuation of passion. Tho interest in 
Chaucer is quite different; it is like the course of a river, 
strong, and full, o^d increasing. luoShakspeare, on tho 
contrary, it is like the sea, agitated this way and that, andi 
loud-lashed b^ furious storms; while in the still .pauses 
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of the .blast wo distinguish onlj the cries of despair, or 
tho silence of death*! ^iltonf on the other hand, takes the 
Imagisatije part of passion—that which remains after 
the event, which tho mind reposes on when all is over, 
which looks upon circumstances frhm the remotest eleva¬ 
tion of^ thought and fancy, and abstracts them.from the 
world of action to that of contemplation. Tho objects of 
d-tamatic poetry affect us by sympathy, by their nearness 
to oui'selves, as tliey take us by surprise, or force us upon 
action, “ wl^le rage with rage doth sympathisethe ob¬ 
jects of epic poetry affect us through the mediu/L of the 
imagination, by magnitude and distance, by their perma¬ 
nence and universality. Tho one fills us with terror and 
pity, the other with admiration and delight. There are 
certain objects that strike tho imagination, and inspire 
awe in the very idea of them, independently of any dra¬ 
matic interest, that is, of any connection with the vicissi¬ 
tudes, oi*human life. For instance, we cannot think of 
the pyramids of Egypt, of a Gothic ruin, or an old Roman 
encampment, without a certain emotionfia sense of power 
and sublimity coming owes tho mind. The heavenly bodies 
that hang over our heads whercivor we go, and “ in their 
untroubled element shall shine when we are laid in dust, 
and alk our cares forgotten,” affect jas in tho same way. 
Thus Satan’s address to the Sun has an apic, not a dra¬ 
matic interest; for though the second person in tho 
dialogue ma^es no^^swer and feels no concern, yet the eye 
of that vast luAinary is.mpon him, like the eye of Heaven, 
and seems conscious of what he says, like an universal 
presence. Dramatic poetry and epic in their perfection, 
indeed, approximate to and strengthen one another. Dra¬ 
matic poetry borrows aid from the dignity of persons and 
things, as the heroic does from human passion; but in theory 
they are distinct. When Richard II. cjlls for the looking- 
glass to contemplate his faded majesty in it, and bursts 
into that affecting exclamation: “0 tiat I were a 
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mockery-king of snow, stending before the Bxm of Boling- 
broke 1” we have here the iitffiost fofce of human passion, 
combined with the ideas of regal splendour jali fallen 
power. When Milton says of Satan— 

“-His form had not yet lost 

«AU her original brightness, nor appear’d •, 

Less than archangel rniif d, and th’ excess 
Of glory obscur’d ”— ^ 

the mixture of beauty, of grandeur, and pathos, from the 
sense of irreparable loss, of never-ending,^ unavailing 
regret, is perfect. 

The great fault of a modem school of poetry * is, that it 
is an experiment to reduce poetry to a mere effusion of 
natural sensibility; or, what is worse, to divest it both of 
imaginary splendour and human passion, to surround the 
meanest objects with the morbid feelings and devouring 
egotism of the writers’ own minds. Milton and ShaLspeare 
did not so understand poetry. They gave a mo:*fliberal 
interpretation both to nature and art. They did not do 
all they could to get rid of the one and the other, to fill up 
the dreary void with the Moods of their own Minds. 
They owe their power ovey the human mind to their having 
had a deeper sense than others of what was grand in the ob¬ 
jects of nature, or affecting in the events of hum^n life. 
But to the meij I s^oak of there is nothing interesting, • 
nothing heroical, but themselves. To them the fall of gods 
or of great men is the same. They do not enter into the 
feeling. They cannot understand the terms, j'i'hey are even 
debarred from the last poor, pal'jfy consolation of an un¬ 
manly triumph over fallen greatness; for their minds reject, 
with a convulsive effort and intolerable loathing, the very 
idea that there ever was, or was thought to be, anything 
superior to themselves. All that has ever excited the atten¬ 
tion or admiration of the world, they look upon with the 
most perfect indifferlsnco; and they are surprised to find 
• The school lif Wordsworth and the Lake poets.—F d, The 
writer had also, perhaps, an eye to Crabbe. 
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thftt thtf world repajB their indifference with scorn. “ With 
,whftt measure they mete, ft has been meted to them 
again.*’ •>, 

Shakspeare’s imagination is of the same plastic kind as 
his conception of character or passion. “ It glances from 
heaven >to earth, from oartlj to heaven.” Its movement is 
rapid and devious. It unites the most opposite extremes; 
oi, as Puck sajiS, in boasting of his own feats, “ puts a 
girdle round about the earth in forty minutes.” He seems 
always hunting from his subject, even while describing it; 
but the stroke, like the lightning’s, is sure as it il sudden. 
He takes the widest possible range, but from that very 
range he has his choice of the greatest variety and apti¬ 
tude of materials. He brings together images the most 
alike, but placed at the greatest distance from each other; 
that ig, found in circumstances of the greatest dissimi- 
lituder^From the remoteness of his combinations, and 
the celerity with which they are effected, they coalesce the 
more indissolubly together. The more the thoughts are 
strangers to each other, and the longer they have been kept 
asunder, the more intimuto does their union seem to be- 
come. Their felicity is equal i!b their force. Their like¬ 
ness is made more dazzling by their novelty. They startle, 
and take the fancy prisoner in the ^me instant. I will 
mention one or two which are very strikiag, and not much 
known, out of Troilus and Oressida. .tineas says to 
Agamemwww. ^ 

“ I ask that I waken reverence, 

And bid ihe cheek be ready with a blush 
Modest as morning, when she coldly eyes 
The youthful Phoebus.” ^ 

Ulysses urging Achilles to shew himself in the field, says: 

“No man is the lord of any thing .... 

Till he communicate his parts to Others: 

Nor doth he of himself know them for aught. 

Till bo behold them formed in the applauae 
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Where they’re cxtendetl! who, like an arch, rererbeiatw 
The voice again; or, like a^nte of tteei, 

Fronting the snn, receives and renders back 
His figure and hia heat.” 

Patroclus gives the iudulent warrior the same advice: 

“ Sweet, rouse yourself; and the weak wanton Cujii^ 

Shall from yonr neck unloolo his amorous fold, 

And, like a dew-drop from the lion’s mane, 

Be shook to air.” « 

Shakspeare’s language and versification are likg the rest oi 
him. Ho has a magic power over words; they come 
winged at his bidding, and seem to know their places. 
They are struck out at a heat on the spur of the occasion, 
and have all the truth and vividness which arise from an 
actual impression of the objects. His epithets and single 
phrases are like sparkles, thrown off from an imagination 
fired by the whirling rapidity of its own motion.* His 
language is hioroglyphical. It translates thougSfs into 
visible images. It abounds in sudden transitions and el¬ 
liptical expressions, fliis is the source of his mixed 
metaphors, which are only abbreviated forms of speech. 
These, however, give no jjaiu from long custom. They 
have, in fact, become idioms in tho language. They aro 
the building, and not the scaffolding to thought. W* take 
the meaning an^ effee* of a well-known passage entire, 
and no more stop to scan and spell out the particular 
words and phrases than tho syllables of which they are 
composed. In trying to recollect any other author, one 
sometimes stumbles, in case of faiMTre, on a word as good. 
In Shakspeare, any other word but the true one is sme to 
be wrong. If anybody, for instance, could not recollect 
tho words of t&o following description, 

^ “-Light tliickens, aud the crow 

Makes wing to the rooky wood,” ^ 

he would be greatly at a loss to substitute others for them 
equally expressife of the feeling. These remarks, howdver, 
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are stjictly applicable only to ,the impassioned parts of 
Shakspeare’s language, wbicji flowed from the warmth and 
originality of his imagination, and were his own. The 
language rfsed for prose conversation and ordinary business 
is sometimes technical, and involved in the affectation of 
the tim§. Compare, for example, Othello’s Apology to the 
Senate, relating “ his whdlo course of love,” with some of 
^le preceding parts relating to his appointment and the 
official dispatcfics from Cyprus. In this respect, “ the 
business o^ the state docs him offence.” His versification 
is no loss powerful, sweet, and varied. It has c?ery occa¬ 
sional excellence, of sullen intricacy crabbed and per¬ 
plexed, or of the smoothest and loftiest expansion—from 
the ease and familiarity of measured conversation to the 
lyrical sounds 

“-Of ditties highly penned, 

Sung by a fair (jueen in a summer’s bower. 

With ravisliiiig division to her lute.” 

It is the only blank verse in the language except Milton’s 
that for itself is readable. It is not stately and uniformly 
swelling like his, but varied and broken by the inequalities 
of the ground ii has to pass over in its uncertain course: 

“ And so by many winding nooks it strays. 

With willing sport to the wild ocean.” 

It remains to spc.ak of the faults of Shukspearo. They 
are not so many or so great as they have been represented; 
what thaisi chi idly owing to the following causes: 

The universality oT, l^is genius was, perliaps, a disad¬ 
vantage to his single works, the variety of his resources, 
sometimes diverting him from applying them to the most 
effectual purposes. He might be said tq combine the 
powers of rEschylus and Aristophanes, of Dante and 
Rabelais, in his own mind. If he had been only half what 
he was, he would perhaps have appeared greater. The 
natural ease and indifference of his temper made him 
sometimes less scrupulous than ho might "have been, He 
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is lelased and careless in cjritical places; he is in etyrnest 
throughout only in Timon, IMtac^thj aad Lear. Again, 
he had no models of acknowledged excellence const^tly 
in view to stimulate his efforts, and, by all that a;Ppears, no 
love of fame. He wrote for the “ great vulgar and the 
small ” in his time, not for posterity. If Queen Elkaboth 
and the maids of honour lauglted heartily at his worst 
jokes, and the catcalls in the gallery wore silent at hi^ 
best passages, he went home satisfied, and'slept the next 
night well. Ho did not trouble himself about ^Voltaire’s 
criticismsv He was willing to take advantage of the 
ignorance of the age in many things, and if his plays 
pleased others, not to quarrel with them himself. His 
very facility of produetion would make him set less value 
on his own excellences, and not care to distinguish nicely 
between what he did well or ill. His blunders in chrono¬ 
logy and geography do not amount to above half a (Tfizen^ 
and they arc offences against ehronology and geogrti^hy,* 
not against poetry. As to the unities, he was right in 
setting them at defiance. He was fonder of puns than 
became so groat a man. His barbpjsms were those of his 
age. His genius was his^wn. He had no objection to 
float down with the stream of common taste and opinion : 
he rose above it by his own buoyancy, and an impulse 
which he could ,jiot khop under, in s 2 )ito of himself or 
others, and “ his delights did show most dolphin-like.” 

He had an equal genius for comedy and tragedy; and 
his tragedies are better than his como'iies, beiause tragedy 
is better than comedy. His femal^characters, which have 
been found fault with as insipid, are the finest in the world. 
Lastly, Shakspeare was the least of a coxcomb of any one 
that over lived, and much of a gentleman. 

Shakspeare discovers in his writings little religious 
enthusiasm, and an indifference to percpnal reputation; 

* But some of these supposed blunders have been shown, of late 
years, to be no blujfders at all.—En. 


t> 
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he had none of the bigotry of his ago; and his political 
prejudices were ilbt wery sterong. In these respects, as 
well .as^in every other, he formed a direct contrast to 
Milton. Milton’s works are a perpetual invocation to the 
Muses, a hymn to Fame. He had liis thoughts constantly 
fixed o,rathe contemplation of the Hebrew theocracy, and 
of a perfect commonwealth; and he seized the pen with a 
hand just warm from the touch of the ark of faith. His 
religious zeal infused its character into his imagination; 
so that he devotes himself with the same sense of duty to 
the cultivation of his genius, as he did to thd exercise 
of virtue or the good of his country. The spirit of the 
poet, the patriot, and the prophet vied with each other in 
his breast. His mind appears to have held equal com¬ 
munion with the inspired writers, and with the bards and 
sages of ancient Greece and Eome: 

N. “ Blind Thamyris, and blind Moconidea, 

And Tircfcina, and Pliineus, prophets old.” 

He had a high standard with which ho was always com¬ 
paring himself, nothipg.short of which could satisfy his 
iealous ambition. He thought,of nobler forms and nobler 
things than those he found about him. He lived apart in 
the solitude of his own thoughts, carefully excluding from 
his mind whatever might distract its pjjrposes, or alloy 
its purity, or damp its zeal. “ With darkness and with 
dangeriXftmiaBSfi^ round,” he had the mighty models ol 
antiquity always prtftspt to his thoughts, and determined 
to raise a monument of equal height and glory, “ piling 
up every stone of lustre from the brook,” for the delights 
and wonder of posterity. He had girded hjmself up, and, 
08 it were, sanctified his genius to this service from his 
youth. “ For after,” ho says, “ I had from my firs^ years, 
by the ceaselesso diligence and care of my father, been 
exercised to the tongues, and some sciences as my age could 
suffer, by sundry masters and teachers, it, was found that 
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whether aught was impost upon me by them, or broken 
to of my own choice, the styio, by oertein vital signs it 
had, was likely to live; but much latelier, in thj private 
academies of Italy, perceiving that some trifleS which I 
had in memory, composed at under twenty or thereabout, 
met with a,cooptancc above what was looked for, ^began 
thus far to assent both to them i&d divers of my friends 
here at liome, and not less to an inward prompting whichj 
now grew daily upon me, that by labour and intense study 
(which I take to be my portion in this life), j(jined with 
the strong propensity of nature, I might perhaps leave 
something so written to after-times as they should not 
willingly let it die. The accomplishment of these inten¬ 
tions, which have lived within me ever since I could con¬ 
ceive myself any thing worth to my country, lies not but 
in a power above man’s to promise; but that none hath by 
more studious ways endeavoured, and with more )mwwried> 
spirit that none shall, that I dare almost aver of myself, 
as far as life and free leisure will extend. Neither do I 
think it shame to covenant with any knowing reader, that 
for some few years yet, I may ,go on trust with him 
toward the payment of what I am now indhbted, as being 
a work not to bo raised from the heat of youth or the 
vapours of wine : like that which flows at waste from the 
pen of some vulgar ahiourist, or the trencher fury of a 
rhyming parasite, nor to bo obtained by the invocation of 
Dame Memory and her Siren daughters, but bv devout 
prayer to that eternal Spirit who ca^^iftieh with all utter¬ 
ance and knowledge, and sends out Sis Seraphim with the 
hallowed fire of His altar, to touch and purify the lips of 
whom He pleases: to this must bo added industrious and 
select reading, steady observation, and insight into all seemly 
and generous arts and affairs. Although it nothing content 
me to have disclosed thus much beforehand ; but that I 
trust hereby to make It manifest with what small wUling- 
ness I endure t(,' interrupt the pursuit of no less hopes 
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than these, and leave a calm and pleasing solitariness, fed 
with cheerful and crenfiderd thoughts, to embark in a 
tftiuhle^ sea of noises and hoarse disputes, from behold¬ 
ing the bright countenance of truth in the quiet and still 
air of delightful studies.” 

So ^Ivat of Spenser: , 

“ The noble heart that harbonrs virtuous thought. 

And is ijith child of glorious great intent, 

Can never rest until it forth have brought 
Tlje eternal brood of glory excellent.” 

Milton, therefore, did not write from casuaf impulse, 
but after a severe examination of his own strength, and 
with a resolution to leave nothing undone which it was in 
his power to do. Ho always labours, and almost always 
succeeds. He strives hard to say the finest things in the 
worl^, and he does say them. He adorns and dignifies 
llis <<i]ibject to the utmost: ho surrounds it with every 
possible association of beauty or grandeur, whether moral, 
intellectual, or physical. He refines on his descriptions 
of beauty, loading sweets on swoets^till the sense aches 
at them, and raises hie images of terror to a gigantic 
elevation, thaf “makes Ossa •like a wart.” In Milton, 
there is always an appearance of effort: in Shakspeare, 
scardbly any. ^ 

Milton has borrowed more than anjjrother writer, and 
exhausted every source of imitation, sacred or profane; 
yet he(-»«^"«£iji£i*ct 3 ;y distinct from every other writer. He 
is a writer of centos^id yet in originality scarcely inferior 
to Homer. The power of his mind is stamped on every 
line. The fervour of his imagination molts down and 
renders malleable, as in a furnace, the mo|t contradictory 
materials. In reading his works, we feel ourselves under 
the influence of a mighty intellect that, the near^ it ap¬ 
proaches to others, becomes more distinct from them. The 
quantity of art in him shows the sirength of his genius: 
the-weight of hia intellectual obligatipns would hac^ 
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oppressed any other wrifer. Milton’s learning Ijas the 
effect of intuition. He describes «object8, of which he 
could only have read in books, with the vividnes|of actual' 
observation. His imagination has the force of'nature. He 
makes words tell as pictures: 

“Him followeth Rimmon, whose delightful seat, 

Was fair Damascus, on the fertile banka 
Of Abbana and Pharphar, lucid streams.” 

The word lucid here gives to the idea ali the sparkling 
effect of the most perfect landscape. 

And again: 

“As when a vulture on Imaus bred, 

Whose snowy ridge the roving Tartar bounds, 

Dislodging from a region scarce of prey, 

To gorge the flesh of lambs and yeanling kids 
On hills where flocks are fed, flies towards the springs 
Of Ganges or Hydaspes, Indian streams; 

But in his way lights on the barren plains 

Of Sericana, where Chineses drive 

With sails and wind their cany waggons light.” 

If Mdton had taken a journey for the express purpose, ho 
could not have detoribcd this scenery and mode of life 
better. Such passages are like demonstrations of natural 
history. Instances might *be multiplied without end. 

We might be tempted to suppose that the vividness, with 
which he describes vjsiblc objects, was owing to their 
having acquired tn unusual degree of strength in his mind 
after the privation of his sight; but we find the same 
palpableness and truth in the dcscri^tjp=;.:' ..>H‘'L''uocur in 
his early poems. In Lycidas, hq/speaks of “the great 
vision of the guarded mount,” with that preternatural 
weight of impression with which it would present itself 
suddenly to “tthe pilot of some small night-foundered 
skiff:” and the lines in the Pensemo, describing “the 
wandering moon 

“ Riding neaifher highest noon, ' 

Like one that hath been led astray 
Thmqgh the heaven’s wide pathless way ": 
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are as if ho had gazed himself blind in looking at her. 

There is also the san;e deptj} of impression in his descrip¬ 
tions^ of the objects of all the different senses, whether 
colours, 7)i»sounds, or smells—the same absorption of his 
mind in whatever engaged his attention at the time. It 
has been indeed objected to Milton by a common perver¬ 
sity of criticism, that his»ideas were musical rkher than 
picturesque, as if, because they were in the highest degree 
musical, they iftust bo (to keep the sage critical balance 
oven, and to allow no one man to possess two qualities at 
the same time) proportionably deficient in othen respects. 
But Milton’s poetry is not east in any such narrow, common¬ 
place mould: it is not so barren of resources: his worship 
of the Muse was not so simple or confined. A sound arises 
“ like a steam of rich distilled perfumeswe hear the 
pealing organ; but the incense on the altars is also there, 
q^d the statues of the gods are ranged around! The ear 
indeed', predominates over the eye, because it is more 
immediately affected, and because the language of music 
blends more immediately with, and forms a more natural 
accompaniment to, the variable and Indefinite associations 
of ideas conveyed by words. But where the associations 
of the imagination are not the principal thing, the indi- 
viduaj object is given by Milton with equal force and 
beauty. The strongest and best pr«)f of this, as a charac- 
teristio power of his mind, is that the persons of Adam 
and Eve, of Satan, &c., are always accompanied, in our 
imaginaTiou,^iIi'Sh^^andeur of the naked figure; they 
convoy to us the ideas bf sculpture. As an instance, taka 
the following: 

“-He soon 

Saw within ken a glorious Angel stand. 

The same whom John saw also in the sun: 


His back was turned, but not his brightness hid; 
Of beaming sunny rays a golden tiar 
Circled bis head, nor less his locks^ehind 
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Ijay wnving round; on some great charge employ’d 
Ho seem’d, or fix’d in cogitation de^. , 

Glad was the Spirit ImpurS, as now in hope 
To find who might direct his wand’ring flight 
To Paradise, the happy scat of man, 

His journey’s end. and our beginning woo. 

But first ho casts to change his proper shape, 

Whuh else might work him conger or delay; 

And now a stripling cherub ho appears. 

Not of the prime, yid such ns in liis face . 

Youth smiled celestial, and to every limb 
Suitable grace diffus’d, so well he feign’d 
Under n coronet his flowing hair 
In curls on either check play’d; wings ho wore 
Of many a colour’d plume sprinkled with gold. 

His habit fit for speed succinct, and held 
Before his decent steps a silver wand.” 

The figures introduced hero Lave all the elegance and 
precision of a Greek statue; glossy and impurpled, ting^j^ 
with golden light, ard musical as the strings of Meihnon’s 
harp! 

Again, nothing can be more magnificent than the portrait 
of Beelzebub: ' 

‘‘ With Atlantcan shoulders fit to bear 
The weight of mightiest monarchies 

Or the comparison of Satan, as ho “ lay floating many a 
rood,” to “ that ^a beast,” 

“ Leviathan, which God of all his works 
Created hugest that swim the oceajp;.'—" » 

What a force of imagination is thci'e''in this last expression! 
What an idea it conveys of the size of that hugest of 
created beings, as if it shrunk up the ocean to a stream, 
and took up the sea in its nostrils as a very little thing! 
Force of stylo is one of Milton’s greatest excellences. 
Hence, perhaps, he stimulates us more ip the reading, and 
less afterwards. Tlks way to defend Milton against all 
impugners is to, take down the book and read it. 
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Milton’s blank* v€icse is Jibe only blank verse in the 
language (except Sbakspeare’s) that deserves the name of 
verae. iTr.'Johnson, who had modelled his ideas of versi¬ 
fication on the regular sing-song of Pope, condemns the 
“ Paradise Lost ” as harsh and unequal. I shall not pretend 
to say tliat this is not simetimes the case; for where a 
degree of excellence beyond the mechanical rules of art is 
attempted, the ^oct must sometimes fail. But I imagine 
that there are more perfect examples in Milton of musical 
expression, or of an adaptation of the sound a*d move¬ 
ment of the verse to the meaning of the passage, than in 
all our other writers, whether of rhyme or blank verse, 
put together (with the exception already mentioned). 
Spenser is the most harmonious of our stanza writers, as 
Dryden is the most sounding and varied of our rhymists. 
%t ifi neither is there anything like the same ear for 
musicj* the same power of approximating the varieties of 
poetical to those of musical rhythm, as there is in our 
great epic poet. The sound of hjs lines is moulded into 
the expression of the sentiment, almost of the very imago. 
They rise or fali, pause or hurr^ rajndly on, with exquisite 
art, but without the least trick or aifcctation, as the occa¬ 
sion sjonis to require. 


The following ore some of the finest instances: 


• ■ —His hand was known 

In Heaven by many' a tower’d stniofure high;— 
Nor was his name unheard or unador’d 
In ancient Greece: and in the Ausoniau land 
Men called him Mulciber : and how ho fell^ 
From Heaven, they fabled, thrown by angry Jove 
Sheer o’er the chrystal battlements; from morn 
To noon he fell, from noon to dewy eve, 

A summer’s dty; and with the sottmg sun 
Uropt from the zenith like a falling* tar 
, On Lemnos, the .ffigean isle: thus they retete, 
Erring.” * 
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- But chief the spacious hall 
Thick swarm’d, both on the ground and in the air, 

Brush’d with the hiss of rustling wings. As beea 
In spring time, when the sun with Taurus rides;' 

Pour forth their populous youth about the hive 
In clusters; they among fresh dews and flow’rs 
Ply to and fro: or on the smoothed plank, 

The suburb of their straw-built citadel, 

New rubb’d with balm, expatiate and confer 
'Their state affairs. So thick the airy crowd 
Swarm’d and were straiten’d; till the signal giwn, 

Behold a wonder ! They but now who seem’d 
Ii't' bigness to surpass earth’s giant sons. 

Now less than smallest dwarfs, in narrow room 
Throng numberless, like that Pygmean race 
Beyond the Indian mount, or fairy elves, 

AVhose midnight revels by a forest side 
Or fountain, some belated peasant sees, 

Or dreams ho sees, while over-head the moon 
Sits arbitress, and nearer to the earth : 

Wheels her pale course; they on their mirth and 
Intent, with jocund music charm his ear ; 

At once with joy and fear his heart rebounds.” 

I can only give another instance, though I have soma 
difficulty in leaving off: 

“ Hound ho surveys (and well might, where he stood 
So high above the circling canopy 
Of night’s exten;'ed shade) from th’ eastern point 
Of Libra to the fleecy star that bears 
Andromeda far off Atlantic seas 
Beyond the horizon: then from pole to pole 
He views in breadth, and without !*Ca'gcr'iSuso 
Down right into the world’s firs., region throws 
His flight precipitant, and winds with ease 
'Through the pure marble air his oblique way 
Amongst innumerable stars that shone: 

Stars distant, but nigh hand seem’d other worlds; 

Or other worlds they seem’d or happy isles,” &c, 

r 

The verso, in this exquisitely modulated passage, floats 
up and down as if h had itself wings, Milton has himselfy 
given us the /heory of his versification: 
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“ Such as the meeting s«ul may pierce 
In notes ^ith ma:]jy a winding bout 
Of linked sweetness long drawn out.” 

Dr. Johftaon and Pope would have converted his vault¬ 
ing Pegasus into a rocking-horse. Head any other blank 
verso ^bjit Milton’s, — Thomson’s, Young’s, ,Cowper’s, 
Wordsworth’s,—and it wii bo found, from the want of the 
^me insight into “ the hidden soul of harmony,” to be 
mere lumbering prose. 

To proceed to a consideration of the merits of “ Paradise 
Lost,” in the most essential point of view, I mearfas to the 
poetry of character and passion. I shall say nothing of 
the fable, or of other technical objections or excellences , 
but I shall try to explain at once the foundation of the 
interest belonging to the poem. I am ready to give up 
the dialogues in Heaven where, as Pope justly observes, 
‘<*flcn||the Father turns a school divinenor do I consider 
the battle of the angels as the climax of sublimity, or the 
most successful effort of Milton’s pen. In a word, the 
interest of the poem arises from tht^Jaring ambition and 
fierce passions of Sati«t, and from the account of the 
paradisaical hafppiness, and tljfi loss of it by our first 
parents. Three-fourths of the work are taken up with 
these •characters, and nearly all that relates to them is 
unmixed sublimity and beauty. Th^ two^rst books alone 
are like two massy pillars of solid gold. 

Satjp iXtho most heroic subject that ever was chosen 
for a poem; «id the-.xecution is as perfect as the design 
is lofty. He was the first of created beings who, for 
endeavouring to be equal with the highest, and to divide 
the empire of heaven with the Almighty, w^ hurled down 
to hell. His aim was no less than the throne of tho 
universe; his means, myriads of angelic armies J)right, 
the third part o4 the heavens, whom he lured after him 
with his countenance, and who durst*defy the Omnipotent 
in arms. His ambition was the greatest, r^d his punish* 
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ment was the greatest; hut not so his despair; for his 
fortitude was as great as his*hufferings. His strength of^ 
mind was matchless as his strength of body; th® vifetness 
of liis designs did not surpass the firm, inflexible determi¬ 
nation with which he submitted to his irreversible doom 
and fi^al 'loss of all good. His power of action ■■and of 
suffering was equal. Ho was tno greatest power that was 
ever overthrown, with the strongest will# left to resist or 
to endure. He was baffled, not confounded. He stood 
like a to^wer; or 

«-As when heaven’s fire 

Hath scathed the forest oaks or mountain pines.” 

He was still surrounded with hosts of rebel angels, armed 
warriors, who own him ns their sovereign leader, and with 
whose fate he sympathises as ho views them round, far as 
the eye can reach; though he keeps aloof from them in^is 
own mind, and holds supreme counsel only with Hls' own 
breast. An outcast from Hoaven, lioll trembles beneath 
his feet, Sin and Death are at his heels, and mankind are 
Ins easy prey; 

“All is not lost; th’ unconquerable,will. 

And study of rivcu^c, immortal hate. 

And courage never to submit or yield, 

And what else is not to be overcome,” 

arc still his. Irhe sense of his punishment seems lost in 
the magnitude of it; the fierceness of tormenting flames is 
qualified and'mado innoxious by tho^rctn«V‘'ficrt!oness of 
his pride; the loss of infinite happmoss to femself is com¬ 
pensated in thought by the power of inflicting infinite 
misery on others. Yet Satan is not the principle of 
malignity, of of the abstract love of evil, but of the 
abstract love of power, of pride, of self-mil personified, 
to which last principle all other good and evil, and even 
his own, are suborc^mate. From this'‘principle he never 
once flinches. His love of power and contempt for 
suffering pe fiever onco relaxed from the highest* pitch 
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of intensity. His, thoughts burn like a hell within him; 
but the power of thought holds dominion in his mind over 
every'otliOB, consideration. The consciousness of a deter* 
mined purpose, of “ that intollectual being, those thoughts 
that wander through eternity, though accompanied with 
endlestf pftin, he prefers to nonentity, to “ being Swallowed 
up and lost in tho wide womb of uncreated night.” Ho 
ekpresses the sam and substance of all ambition in ono 
line: “ Fallen cherub, to be wc.ak is miserable, doing or 
suffering After such a conflict as his and such.,a defeat, 
to retreat in order, to rally, to make terms, to exist at all, 
is something; but he does more than this; he founds a 
new empire in hell, and from it conq^uors this now world, 
whither ho bends his undaunted flight, forcing his way 
through nether and surrounding fires. Tho poet has not 
in all this given us a more shadowy outline; the strength 
is'Sq’m:! to the magnitude of the conception. Tlio Achillea 
of Homer is not more distinct; the Titans wore not more 
vast; Prometheus chained to his rock was not a more ter¬ 
rific example of suffering and of crMic. Wherever the 
figure of Satan is introduced, whether ho walks or flies, 
“ rising aloft incumbent on tho flusky air,” it is illustrated 
with the most striking and appropriate images: so that we 
see it always before us, gigantic, irregular, portentous, un¬ 
easy, and disturbed : but dazzling in its iided splendour, 
the clouded ruins of a god. The deformity of Satan is only 
in tho'Aepraviij of his will; ho has no bodily deformity 
to excite our foathing or disgust. Tho horns and tail are 
not there, poor emblems of tho unbending, unconquered 
spirit, of the writhing agonies within. Milton was too 
magnanimous and open an antagonist to sup^jort his argu¬ 
ment by tho by-tricks of a hump and cloven foot, to 
bring into the fair field of controversy the good old ctttholic 
prejudices of which Tasso and Dantq. have availed them¬ 
selves, and which the mystic German critics would restore. 
Ho relied on the justice of his cause^ and did pot scruple 
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to give the devil his due.* Some porsoiis may thini tha 
ho has carried his liberality too far, and injured the cauM 
he professed to espouse by making him the chief person in 
his poem. Considering the nature of his subject, he would 
bo equally in danger of running into this fault, from his 
faith iq religion and his love of rebellion; and*pferhaps 
each of these motives had its full share in determining the 
choice of his subject. 

Not only the figure of Satan, but his speeches in council 
his soliloquies, his address to Eve, his share in’the war in 
heaven, or in the fall of man, shew the same decided supe¬ 
riority of character. To give only one instance, almost 
the first speech ho makes: 

“Is tliia the region, this the soil, tlie clime. 

Said then the lost archangel, this the seat 

That we must change for Heaven; this mournful gloq(U 

For that celestial light ? Bo it so, since he 

Who now is sov’rain can dispose and hid 

What shall he right: farthest from him is best. 

Whom reason hath equall’d, force hath made supremo 
Above his equal? Farewell happy fields. 

Where joy for ever dwells; llaij Irorrors, hail 
Infernal world, and thojr profouudest Hell; 

Keceive thy new possessor; one who brings 
A mind not to bo chang’d by place or time. 

The mind is its owjr place, and in itself 
Can make atUeav’n of Hell, a Hell of Hcav’n. 

What matter where, if I bo still the same. 

And what I should be, all but less than ho 
Whom thunder hath made greater ^#HeroSJ*lcn3t' 

We shall be free; th’ Almighty hath not bruit 
Hera for his envy, will not drive us hence: 

Here we may reign secure, and in my choice 
To reign worth ambition, though in Hell; 

Better to reign in Hell, than serve in Heaven.” 

The whole of tho speeches and debates in Pandemonium 
aro wefl worthy of tbo place and the oepasion—with gods 
for speakers, and rfjgels and archangels for hearers. 
There is a decided manly tone in tho arguments, and 
sentiments,f an^ eloquent dogmatism, as if each person 
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spoke from thorough convictiod; an excellence which 
Milton probably fiorfowed from his spirit of partisan- 
shfp 0t elsg his spirit of partisanship from the natural 
firmness and vigour of his mind. In this respect Milton 
resembles Dante (the only modern writer with whom 
he haa anything in common), and it is remarkable 
that Dante, as well as Mflton, was a political partisan. 
TShat approxim^ion to the severity of impassioned proso 
which has been made an objection to Milton’s poetry, and 
which is chiefly to bo met with in these bitter invectives, 
is one of its great excellences. The author mJ^ht hero 
turn his philippics against Salmasius to good account. 
The rout in heaven is like the fall of some mighty struc¬ 
ture, nodding to its base “ with hideous ruin and combus¬ 
tion down.” But, perhaps, of all the passages in “ Paradise 
Lost,’^ the description of the employments of the angels 
dbriag the absence of Satan, some of whom “ retreated in 
a silent valley, sing with notes angelical to many a harp 
their own heroic deeds and hapless fall by doom of battle,” 
is the most perfect example of mingled pathos and sub¬ 
limity. What proves- the truth of this noble picture in 
eveiy part, and that the freqsent complaint of want of 
interest in it is the fault of the reader, not of the poet, is 
that when any interest of a practical kind takes a shape that 
can be at all turned into this (anj tlicaa is little doubt 
that Milton had some such in his eye in writing it), each 
partyw inverts it to its own purposes, feels the absolute 
identity of thBso abstracted and high speculations, and that, 
in fact, a noted political writer of the present day has 
exhausted nearly the whole account of Satan in the “ Para¬ 
dise Lost,” by applying it to a character *, whom he con¬ 
sidered as after the devil (though I do not know whether 
he would make even that exception), the greatest enemy of 
the human race. » This may serve to show that Milton’s 
Satan is not a very insipid personagl 

The First Napoleon.—E b. i 
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Of Adam and Eve it '^has been.-saidj that the ofdinnry 
reader can feci little interesi? in th?m, because they have, 
none of the passions, pursuits, or oven relation# ef human 
life, except that of man and wife, the least interesting of 
all others, if not to the parties concerned, at least to the 
bystanders. The preference has on this accdnnt been 
given to Homer, who, it is said, has left very vivid and 
infinitely diversified pictures of all the parsions and affeS- 
tions, public and private, incident to human nature—the 
relations of son, of brother, parent, friend, citizen, and 
many otlftsrs. Longinus preferred the Iliad to the Odys¬ 
sey, on account of the greater number of battles it con¬ 
tains ; but I can neither agree to his criticism, nor assent 
to the present objection. It is true, thero is little action 
in this part of Milton’s poem; but there is much repose 
and more enjoyment. Thero are none of the overy-day_ 
occurrences, contentions, disputes, wars, fightings, ITuds, 
jealousies, trades, professions, liveries, and common handi¬ 
crafts of life ; “ no kind of traffic; letters are not known; 
no use of service, of ’•’ches, poverty, contract, succession, 
bourne, bound of land, tilth, vineyard none no occupation, 
no treason, felony, sword, pike, knife, gun, nor need of any 
engine.” So much the bettor; thank Heaven, all these 
were yet to como. But still the die was cast, and in them 
our doom was seded. 'in them 

“The geneiations were prepared; tire pangs, 

The internal pang.s, were ready, the dread strife 
Of poor liiimanity’s afflicted will, 

Struggling in vain with rutliless destiny.” 

In their first false step we trace “ all our future woe, with 
loss of Eden.” jBut there was a short and precious interval 
between, like the first blush of morning before the day is 
overcast-with tempest, the dawn of the world, the birth of 
nature from “ the unapparent deep,” with its first dews and 
freshness on its cheek, breathing odours. Theirs was the 
fii'st delicious taj^te of life, and on them depended all that 
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was tccome of it. Inihem hunfe trembling all onr liopes 
and feara. They wei% as y?t alone in tho world, in the 
eyb o5 native, wondering at their new being, full of enjoy¬ 
ment and enraptured with one another, with tho voice of 
their Maker walking in the garden, and ministering angela 
attcndanV on their steps, winged messengers from heaven 
like rosy clouds descending in their sight. Nature 'played 
around them har virgin fancies wild, and spread for them 
a repast where no crude surfeit reigned. Was there no¬ 
thing in this scene, which God and nature alone witnessed, 
to interest a modern critic? What need was there of 
action, whore tho heart was fuU of bliss and innocence 
without it? They had nothing to do but fool their own 
happiness, and “ know to know no more.” “ They toiled 
not, neither did they spin; yet Solomon in all his glory was 
not arrayed like one of those.” All tilings seem to acquire 
T!aiSk».3wectuoss, and to bo clothed with frcsli beauty in 
their sight. They tasted as it were for themselves and us, 
of all that there over was pure in human bliss. “ In them 
the burthen of tho mystery, tho'Lwavy and the weary 
weight of all this unintelligible world, is lightened.” 
They stood awtile perfect; bui they afterwards fell, and 
were driven out of Paradise, tasting the first fruits of bit¬ 
terness as they had done of bliss. ^But their pangs wore 
such as a pure spirit might feel at the tight, their tears 
“ such as angels weep.” The pathos is of that mild con¬ 
templative kind wliich arises from regret for tho loss of 
unspeakable Happiness, and resignation to inevitable fate. 
There is none of the fierceness of intemperato passion, 
none of the agony of mind and turbulence of action, which 
is tho result of the habitual struggles of thi» will with cir¬ 
cumstances, irritated by repeated disappointment, and 
constantly setting its desires most eagerly on thafc which 
there is an impossibility of attaining. This would havo 
destroyed the beauty of the whole picture. They had 
received their unlooked-for happiness as free gift from 
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tbeir Creator’s hands, nnd( they submitted to its lo^, not 
without sorrow, but without ^impious and stubborn re¬ 
pining: 

“ In either hand the hastening angel caught 
Our ling’ring parents, and to th’ eastern gate 
Led them direct, and down the cliif aa fast 
To the subjected plain; then disappear’d. 

They looking back, all th’ eastern side beheld 
Of Paradise, so late their happy seat, 

Wav’d over by that flaming brand, the gate 
With dreadful faces throng’d, and fiery arms:, 

Some natural tetirs they dropt, but wip’d them soon; 

The world was all before them, where to choose 
Their place of rest, and Providenoe their guide." 
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LECTURE IV. 

ON OEYDBN AND POPB. 

• 

UiiYDiN AND Pops arc the great masters of the artificial 
style of p^try in onr language, as the poets of whom I 
have already treated, Chaucer, Spenser, Shakspearo, and 
Milton, were of the natural; and though this artificial style 
is generally and very justly acknowledged to be inferior 
to the other, yet those who stand at the head of that class 
ought, perhaps, to rank higher than those who occupy an 
inferior place in a superior class. They have a clear and 
mdSjfcndent claim upon our gratitude, as having produced 
a kind and degree of excellence which existed eq^ually no¬ 
where else. What has been done well by some later writers 
of the highest style of poetry, is intfeded in and obscured 
by a greater degree of power and genius in those before 
them: what has been done best by poets of an entirely 
distinct tm'n of mind stands by itself, and tells for its 
whole*amount. Young, for instance. Gray, or Akenside, 
only follow in the train of Milton and SSakspeare; Pope 
and Dryden walk by their side, though of an unequal 
statuK, and are entitled to a first place in the lists of fame. 
This seems tS be not only the reason of the thing, but the 
common sense of mankind, who, without any regular pro¬ 
cess of reflection, judge of the merit of a Work, not more 
by its inherent and absolute worth than bytits originality 
and eapaoity of gratifying a difierent faculty of the mind 
or a different class of readers; for it should be rectllected 
that there may l)b readers (as well as poets) not of the 
highest class, though very good soft of people, and not 
altogether to bo despised. 
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Tho question, whether’Pope was a poet,* has hardly 
yet been settled, and is hardly worth settling; for if, 
he w'as not a groat poet, he must have been a great 
prose-writer; that is, he was a groat writer of some sort. 
He was a man of exquisite faculties, and of tho most 
refined ta^te; and as ho chose verso (tho most, obvious 
distinction of poetry) as tlie vehicle to express his ideas, 
ho has generally passed for a poet, and i. good one. K 
indeed by a great poet wo moan one who gives tho utmost 
grandeur to our conceptions of nature, or tho utmost force 
to tho passions of tho heart, Pope was not in this sense a 
gi'eat poet; for the bent, the characteristic power of his 
mind, lay the clean contrary way: namely, in representing 
things as they appear to the indifferent observer, stripped 
of prejudice and passion, as in his Critical Essays; or in 
representing them in tho most contemptible and in£gnifi::_ 
cant point of view, as in liis Satires; or in clothing tho 
little with mock-dignity, as in his poems of Fancy; or in 
adorning tho trivial incidents and familiar relations of life 
with the utmost elegr.nee of expression and all tho flatter¬ 
ing illusions of friendship or self-love, as in his Epistles. 
He was not, then, distinguished as a poet of lofty enthu¬ 
siasm, of strong imagination, with a passionate sense of the 
beauties of nature, or a deep insight into tho workings of 
tho heart; but h,. was a wit and a critic, a man of sense, 
of observation, and the world, with a keen relish for the 
elegances of art, or of nature when embellished by ijct, a 
quick tact for propriety of thought and manners as estab¬ 
lished by the forms and customs of society, a refined sym¬ 
pathy witli the sentiments and habitudes of human life, as 
he felt them v ithin the little circle of his family and 
friends. Ho was, in a word, the poet, not of nature, but of 
art; and the distinction between the two, as well as I can 
make it out, is this. The poet of nature is one who, from 
the elements of beauty, of power, and of passion in his 
* See th! Scots’ Mngaztne for Feb. 1818. — En. 
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OTO bfeast, sympathises with whatever is beautiful, and 
grand, and impassioned in lAture, in its simple majesty, 
in its tmmc^iate appeal to the senses, to the thoughts and 
hearts of all men; so that the poet of nature, by the truth, 
and depth, and harmony of his mind, may be said to hold 
communien with the very soul of nature; to beoideutified 
with, and to foreknow, and'lo record the feelings of all men 
at all times and places, as they are liable to the same im¬ 
pressions, and to exert the same power over the minds of 
his rcadeK that nature docs. He sees things in their 
eternal beauty, for ho secs them as they are; ho ^els them 
in their universal interest, for he feels them as they affect 
the first principles of his and our common nature. Such 
was Homer, such was Shakspeare, whoso works will last as 
long as natinc, because they arc a copy of the indestructible 
forms^nd everlasting impulses of nature, welling out from 
InMwsom as from a perennial spring, or stamped upon the 
senses by the hand of their Maker. The power of tho 
imagination in them is the representative power of all 
nature. It has its centre in tho ‘human soul, and makes 
the circuit of the universe. 

Popo was not assuredly a po«t of this class, or in the 
first rank of it. Ho saw nature only dressed by art; ho 
judg^ of beauty by fashion ; ho sought for truth in the 
opinions of the world ; he judged o1^ the feelings of others 
by his own. Tho capacious soul of Shakspeare had an 
intuitive and mighty sympathy with whatever could enter 
into tho hcaft of man in all possible circumstances: Pope 
had an exact knowledge of all that ho himself loved or 
hated, wished or wanted. Milton has winged his daring 
flight from heaven to earth, through Chaos«and old Night. 
Pope’s Muse never wandered with safety but from his 
library to his grotto, or from his grotto into his» library 
back again. Hitf mind dwelt with greater pleasure on his 
own garden than on the garden of ESen; he could describe 
tho’faultless whole-length mirror that rejected his own 
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perBon better than the smooth surface of the lake that 
reflects the face of heaven, a, piece of''cut glass or a pair 
of paste buckles with more brilliance and ofiqpt 4hati a' 
thousand dew-drops glittering in the sun. fle would bo 
more delighted with a patent lamp than with “ the palo 
reflex of Cynthia’s brow,” that fills the skies with^ts soft 
silent* lustre, that trembles tLough the cottage window, 
and cheers the watchful mariner on the lonely wave. Jn 
short, he was the poet of personality and of polished life. 
That which was nearest to him, was the greatest: the 
fashion &f the day bore sway in his mind over the immut¬ 
able laws of nature. He preferred the artificial to the 
natural in external objects, because ho had a stronger 
fellow-feeling with the self-love of the maker or pro¬ 
prietor of a gewgaw than admiration of that which was 
interesting to all mankind. He preferred the artificial to 
the natural in passion, because the involuntary and 
culating impulses of the one hurried him away with a 
force and vehemence with which he could not grapple; 
while he could trifle with the conventional and superficial 
modifications of mere sentiment a,t will, laugh at or admire, 
put them on or off like a masq^uerado dress, make much or 
little of them, indulge them for a longer or a shorter time, 
os he pleased; and because, whilo they amused his fancy 
and exercised h's ingenuity, they never once disturbed his 
vanity, his levity or indifference. His mind was the anti¬ 
thesis of strength and grandeur; its power was tho^ower 
of indifference. He had none of the enthusiasm of poetry; 
he was in poetry what the sceptic is in religion. 

It cannot be denied, that his chief excellence lay more 
in diminishing than in aggrandising objects: in checking, 
not in encouraging our enthusiasm: in sneering at the extra¬ 
vagances of fancy or passion, instead of giving a loose to 
them: in describing a row of pins and needles rather than 
the embattled spears <)f Greeks and Trojans: in penning a 
lampoon or a compliment, and in praising Martha Blount. 
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o 

“-^*[n her [^fortune's] ray and brightness 

T,heiierd hath more annoyance by the breoso 
Than by tho tiger: but when the splitting wind 
Makes flexible the knees of knotted oaks, 

And flies fled under shod, why thou tho tiling of courage 
AsrcMscd with rago, with rage dotli sympathise; o 
And with an accent tuned in self-same key, ’ 

Eetorts to cl^iding Fortune.” * 

There is none of this rough work in Pope. His Muse 
Was on aopeace-ostablishment, and grow somewhat effemi¬ 
nate by long ease and indulgence. He lived in “the smiles 
of fortune, and basked in tho favour of tho great. In his 
smooth and polished verso wo meet with no prodigies of 
nature, but with miracles of wit; the thunders of his pen 
are whispered flatteries: its forked lightnings, pointed 
sarcasms; for “ the gnarled oak ” he gives us “ the soft 
niyitlefor rocks, and seas, and mountains, artificial 
grass-plats, gravel-walks, and tinkling rills: for earth¬ 
quakes and tempests, the breaking of a flower-pot or the 
fall of a china-jar: for the tug and war of the elements or 
the deadly strife of the passions wo have 

“ Calm coutemplatioif and poetic ease.” 

Yet within this retired and narrow circle how much, and 
that how exquisite, was contained I* Wl^t discrimination, 
what wit, what delicacy, what fancy, what lurking spleen, 
wh^t elegance of thought, what pampered refinement of 
sentiment! *tlt is like looking at tho world through a 
microscope, where everything assumes a now character 
and a now consequence, where things are seen in their 
minutest circumstances and slightest shades of difference; 
where the little becomes gigantic, the deformed beautiful, 
and the beautiful deformed. Tho wrong end of the mag¬ 
nifier is, to be ^ure, held to everything; but still the 
exhibition is highly curious, and know not whether to 

* “ Troilus and Cressida,” ui. 1.—E». 
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be most ploftsed or siir{)riscd. Such,^at least, is ttio besi 
account I am able to give of'tms eifcraordinary man, with, 
out doing injustice to him or others. It is ^inw to refer 
to particular instances in his works. The Kape of the 
Lock is the best or most ingenious of those. It is the 
most ex({uisite specimen of filigree work ever* invented. 
It is admirable in proportion rfs it is made of nothing: 

“More subtle web Aracime cannot spin, ’ 

Nor the fine nets, which oft we woven see 
Of scorched dew, do not in th’ nir more lightly tflee.” 

f. 

It is made of gauze and silver spangles. The most, 
glittering appearance is given to everything, to paste, 
pomatum, billets-doux, and patches. Airs, languid airs, 
breathe around; the atmosphere is perfumed with affecta¬ 
tion. A toilette is described with the solemnity pf an 
altar raised to the Goddess of Vanity, and the history^f jl 
silver bodkin is given with all the pomp of hcraldry.'TJo 
pains are spared, no profusion of ornament, no splendour 
of poetic diction, to sot off the meanest things. The- 
balance between the concealed irony and the assumed 
gravity is as nicely trimmed as'^th'c balance of power in 
Europe. The little is liiado great, and the great little. 
Yon hardly know whether to laugh or weep. It is the 
triumph of insignifici^nce, the apotheosis of foppery and ■ 
folly. It is the perfection of the mock-heroic 1 I will 
give only the two following passages in illustration of 
these remarks. Can anything bo more elegant and grace¬ 
ful than the description of Belinda, in the beginning of 
the second canto ? 

“ Not with more glories, in the ethereal plain. 

The sun last rises o’er the purpled main. 

Than, issuing forth, the rival of Ids beams 
launch’d on the bosom of the silver Thames, 

Fair nymphs and well-drost youths around her shone, 

But ev’ry eye was fix’d on her alone. 

On lier white breast a sparkling cross she wore, 

Which Jews might kiss, and infidels adore. 
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fiet lively looks a sprightly miud disclose, 

Quick as her«6yej, and M unfix’d as those: 

Favours to none, to all she smiles extends; 

»Oft s^ie rejects, liut never once offends. 

Bright as the sun, her eyes the gazers strike; 

And, like the sun, they shine on all alike. 

Yet graceful ease, and sweetness void of pride. 

Might hide, her faults, ^f belles had faults to hi3a , 

If to her share some Wale errors fall, 

Look on her face, and you’ll forget ’em all. 

This nymph, to the destruction of mankind, 

Jfoilfish’d two locks, which graceM hung behinj 
In equal curls, and well conspir’d to deck 
With shining ringlets the smooth iv’ry neck.” 

The following is the introduction to the account of 
Belinda’s assault upon the baron bold, who had dissevered 
one of these locks “ from her fair head for ever and for 
ever”:* 

“Now meet thy fate, incens’d Belinda cry’d. 

And drew a deadly bodkin from her side. 

(The same his ancient personage to deck. 

Her great, great grandsire wore jbout his neck, 

In three seal rings; which after, idelted down, 

Form’d a vast bucTtld for his widow’s gown: 

Her infanf grandame’s whistle next it grew. 

The bells she jingled, and the whistle blew; 

,Then in a bodkin grac'd her mother’s hairs, 

■Which long she wore, and now Brtinda wears.)” 

1 do not know how far Pope was indebted for the 
original idea, or the delightful execution of this poem, to 
the Lutrin of Boilean. 

The Bape of tho Lock is a double-refined essence of 
wit and fancy, as tho Essay on Criticism is of wit and 
sense. The quantity of thought and obsoiyation in this 
work, for so young a man as Pope was when he ■wrote it, 
is wonderful: unless we adopt the supposition, that 
men of genius spend the rest of their lives in teaching 
others what they themselves have lefened under twenty. 
The conciseness and felicity of the expression are equally 

' H 
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remarkable. Thus in raasoning on the variety men’s 
opinion, he says; 

“ ’Tis with our judgments, as our watches; none. i 
Go just alike, yet each believes his own." 

Nothing can be more original and happy than the general 
remarks and illustrations in the Essay: the crilicSl rules 
laid down are too much those of a school, and of a confined 
one. There is one passage in the Eesay^on Criticism !n 
which the author speaks with that eloquent enthusiasm of 
the famaof ancient writers, which those will Always feel 
who have themselves any hope or chance of immortality. 
I have quoted the passage elsewhere, but I will repeat it 
here: 

“Still green with bays each ancient altar stands, 

Above the reach of sacrilegious hands; 

Secure from flames, from envy’s fiercer rage, 

Destructive war, and all-involving age. 

Hail, bards triumphant, born in happier days. 

Immortal heirs of universal praise! 

Whose honours with increase of ages grow, 

As streams roll down, enlarging as they flow.” 

These lines come with double force and beauty on the 
reader, as they were dictated by the writer’s despair of 
ever attaining that lasting glory which he celebratgs with 
such disinteresjpd enShusiasm in others, from the lateness 
of the age in which he lived, and from his writing in a 
tongue, not understood by other nations, and that grows 
obsolete and unintelligible to ourselves at ti'io end oAvery 
second century. But he needed not have thus antedated 
his own poetical doom—the loss and entire oblivion of 
lhat which c^n never die. If he had known, he might 
have boasted that “ his little bark ” wafted down the stream 

With tlieirt should sail, 

Pursue the Jriumph and partake the gale 

if those who know how to set a due value on the blessingi 
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were ijot the last to decide conS’dently on their own pr^ 
tensions to it. ' « o 
•Th^r^ is a cant in the present day about genius as 
everything'in poetry: there was a cant in the time of Pope 
about sense, as performing all sorts of wonders. It was a 
kind of watchword, the shibboleth of a criticrl party of 
the day. As a proof of the exclusive attention which it 
(Mcupied in th^r minds, it is remarkable that in the Essay 
on Criticism (not a very long poem) there are no less than 
half a sc(ye of successive couplets rhyming to the word 
sense. This appears almost incredible without giving the 
instances, and no less so when they are given: 

“ But of the two, less dangerous is the offence. 

To tire our patience tli m mislead our sense.’’—h'rses 3, 4, 

“ la search of wit these lose their common sense, 

And then turn critics in their own defence.”—!. 28, 29. 

“ Pride, where wit fails, steps in to our defence, 

'’And fills up all the mighty void of sense.”—!. 209,10. 

’• Some by old words to fame have made pretence. 

Ancients In phrase, mere moderns in their sense.”—!. 324, 5 . 

“ ’Tis not enough no harshness gives (jfl'ence; 

The sound must seem an echo to the sense.”—!. 364, 5. 

“At every trifle scorn to fake oftence; 

That always shows great pride, or little sense.”—!. 386, 7. 

* Be silent always, when you doubt your sense, 

Ar^d speak, though sure, with seeming diffidence.”—!. 366, 7 . 

“ Be niggards of advice on no pretence} 

For the worst avarice is that of sense.”-!. 578, 9. 

“Strain out the last dull dropping of their sense, 

.^d rhyme with all the rage of impotence.”—!. 608, 9. 

“Horace stiljcharms with graceful negligence, 

And without method talks us into sense.”—!. 653, 4. 

I have mentioned this the more for the sake of those 
critics who are bigoted idolisers of our author, chiefly ou 
the score of his correctness. Those persons seem to be 
of opinion that “there is but one perfect write?, even 
Pope.” This is, hawever, a mistake: his excellence is by 
no means faultlessness. If he had 3o great faults, he k 
foil of little errors. His grammatical construction is 
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often lame and imperfect/ In tbe Abelard and Eloise, he 
says; r o * 

“ There died the best of passions, Lore and Fame.“^ 

This is not a legitimate ellipsis. Fame is no{ a passion, 
though love is: but his ear was evidently confused by the 
meeting of the sounds “ love and fame,” as if they o^ them¬ 
selves immediately implied “iove, and love of fame.” 
Pope’s rhymes are constantly defective, being rhymes ^ 
the eye instead of the ear, and this to a greater degree 
not only than in later, but than in preceding writers. The 
praise of*bis versification must be confined to its uniform 
smoothness and harmony. In the translation of the Iliad, 
which has been considered as his masterpiece in style and 
execution, he continually changes the tenses in the same 
sentence for the purposes of the rhyme, which shows either 
a want of technical resources, or great inattention to punc¬ 
tilious exactness. But to have done with this. 

The epistle of Eloise to Abelard is the only exception I 
can think of to the general spirit of the foi'egoing remarks; 
and I should be disingjnuous not to acknowledge that it 
is an exception. The foundation is in the letters them¬ 
selves of Abelard and Eloise, which are quite as impressive, 
but still in a different way. It is fine as a poem: it is 
finer as a piece of high-wrought eloquence. No woman 
could be suppoJed to write a better love-letter in verse. 
Besides the richness of the historical materials, the high 
gusto of tho original sentiments which Pope had to^ork 
tipon, there wore perhaps circumstances in Lis own situa¬ 
tion which made him enter into the subject with even 
more than a poet’s feeling. The tears shed are drops 
gushing from*tho heart: tho words arc burning sighs 
breathed from the soul of love. Perhaps the poem to 
which it bears the greatest similarity in our language, is 
Dryden’s Tancred and Sigismunda, taben from Boccaccio. 
Pope’s Eloise will bear this comparison; and after such a 
test, with Boccaccio for the original author, and Diyden 
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for ths translator, it need shrink from no other. There is 
something exceedingly tendfo and beautiful in the sound 
ofthe^eancjiiding lines: 

“ If ever chance two wandering lovera brings 
To Paraclete's white walls and silver springs,” &o. 

• • • 

The Essay on Man is hot Pope’s best work. It is a 
theory which Ek>lingbroke is supposed to have given him, 
and which he expanded into verse. But “ he spins tlio 
thread ofshis verbosity finer than the staple of his argu¬ 
ment.” All that ho says, “ the very words, and to the 
self-same tune,” would prove just as well that whatever is, 
is wrong, as that wliatever is, is rigid. The Dnnciad has 
splendid passages, but in general it is dull, heavy, and 
meehanical. The sarcasm already quoted on Settle, the 
Lord Mayor’s poet (for at that time there was a city as 
■ #ell' as a court poet)— 

.■“Now night descending, the proud scene is o'er, 

But lives in Settle’s numbers one day more ”— 

» . 

is the finest inversion of immortality conceivable. It is 
even better than his serious apostrophe to the gi'eat heirs 
of glory, the triumphant bards of antiquity t 
Thd finest burst of severe moral,jinvective in all Pope, 
is the prophetical eonclusion of the ^ilogue to the 
Satires: 

“ Virtue may chuse the high or low degree, 

’Tis jifet alike to virtue and to me; 

Dwell in a monk, or light upon a king, 

She’s strll the same belov'd, contented thing. 

Vice is undone if she forgets her birth, ^ 

And stoops from angels to the dregs of earth. 

But ’tis the Fall degr.ides her to a whore: 

Let Greatness own her, and she's mu;in no more. 

Her birth, her beauty, crowds and courts confess, 

Chaste matrons praise her, and grave bishops bless; 

In golden chains the willing world she draws, 

And hers the gospel is, and hers the law;; , 
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Mounts the tribunal,' lifts her scarlet bead. 

And sees pale Virtue carted in her stbad. 

Lo I at the wheels of her triumphal car. 

Old England’s Genius, rough with many a scar, 

Dragg’d in the dust! liis arms hang idly round, 

His flag inverted trains along the ground! 

Ow youth, all livcry’d o’er with foreign gold, - 
Before her dance; behind b w, crawl the old! 

See thronging millions to the Pagod run. 

And offer country, parent, wife, or son 1 ^ 

Hear her black trumpet through the land proclaim. 

That not to he corrupted it the shame, 

Iti' soldier, churchman, patriot, man in pow’r, 

"Tis av’rice all, ambition is no more! 

See all our nobles begging to be slaves 1 
See all our fools aspiring to be knaves! 

The wit of cheats, the courage of a whore, 

Are what ten thousand envy and adore: 

All, all look up with reverential awe. 

At crimes that ’scape or triumph o’er the law; 

While truth, worth, wisdom, daily they decry; 

Nothing is sacred now but villainy. 

Vet may this verse (if such a verse remain) 

Show there wasjrjie who held it in disdain.” 

His Satires are not, in general,* so good as his Epistles. 
His enmity is effeminate-and petulant from a sense of 
weakness, as his friendship was tender from a sense of 
gratitude. I do not like, for instance, his character of 
Chartres, or his'eharacters of wom6n. His delicacy often 
borders upon sickliness; his fastidiousness makes others 
fastidious. But his compliments are divine; they.,are 
equal in value to a house or an estate. Take the following. 
In addressing Lord Mansfield, he speaks of the grave as a 
scene: 

“Where flurray, long enough his country’s pride, 

Shall be no more than Tully, or than Hyde.” 

To Bolingbroke he says: 

“ Why rail they then if but one wreath of mine, 

Oh all-accomplfsh’d St. John, deck thy shrine?” 

Again, he has ))equeathed this praise to Lord Combu] 7 : 
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“ Despise low thoughts, low»gains: 

Disdain whatever Corohury disdains; 

Be virtuous and be happy for your pains.’’ 

One wotld think (though there is no knowing) that a 
descendant of this nobleman, if there be such a person 
living, could hardly be guilty of a mean or paltry action. 

Thrf finest piece of personal satire in Pope (ferhaps in 
the world) is his character of Addison; and this, it may be 
dbserved, is ofmixed kind, made up of his respect for 
the man, and a cutting sense of his failings. The other 
finest one’is that of Buckingham, and the best pgrt of that 
is the pleasurable: 

“-Alas! how changed from him, 

That life of pleasure and that soul of whim: 

Gallant and gay, in Cliveden's proud alcove, 

The bower of wanton Shrewsbury and love I” 

Ampng his happiest and most inimitable effusions are 
"the• Epistles to Arbuthnot and to Jervas the painter: 
amiable patterns of the delightful uuconcorned life, blend¬ 
ing ease with dignity, which poets and painters then led. 
Thus he says to Arbuthnot: », 

“ Why did I write 4 What sin to me unknown 
Dipp’d me in ink, my parents’ or my own ? 

As yrt a child, nor yet a fool’to fame, 

I lisped in number.^, for the numbers came. 

I left no calling for this idle trad^ 

No duty broke, no father disobey*: * 

The muse but serv’d to ease some friend, not wife; 

To help me through this long disease, my life ? 

To 8ec(jid, Arbuthnot I thy art and care. 

And t«»ch the being you preserv’d to bear. 

But why then publish ? Granville the polite 
And knowing Walsh would tell me I could write; 
Well-natur d Garth inflam'd with early pi»ise : 

And Congreve lov’d, and Swift endur’d, my lays; 

The courtly Talbot, Somers, Sheffield read ; 

E’en mitred Eoohester * would nod the head; 

-> 


lishop Atterbury.—E d. 
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*And St. John’s self (great Dryden’s friend before) 

With open arms receiv’d one poet ^oret 
Happy my studies, when by these approv'd! 

Happier their author, when by these beloved 1 , 

Prom these the world will judge of mon and books. 

Not from the Bumets, Oldmixons, and Cooks.” 

] cannoi help giving also the conclusion of tile Epistle 
to Jervas; '' 

“ Oh 1 lasting as those colours may they sffine. 

Free as thy stroke, yet faultless as thy line ; 

New graces yearly like thy works display, 

Soft without weakness, without glaring gay; 

Led by some rule that guides, but not constrains; 

And firash’d more through happiness than pains. 

The kindred arts shall in their praise conspire. 

One d' p the pencil, and one string the lyre. 

Yet si ould the Graces all tliy figures place. 

And 1 roathe an air divine on ev’ry face: 

Yet ould the Muses bid my numbers roll 
Stre 0 ' as their charms, and gentle as their soul • 

Wil 0 ienxis’ Helen thy Bridgewater vie. 

Anil 1 nese be sung till Granville’s Myra die: 

Alas how little fiym the grave we claim! 

Tho i >ut preserv’st a face, am^ I a name.” 

And shaJ*. ve cut ourselv,fis otf from beauties like these 
with a theory ? Shall wo shut up our books, and seal up 
our senses, to please the dull spite and inordinate v&nity 
of those “ who haj^e ey4s, but they see not—ears, but they 
bear not—and understandings, but they understand not,” 
and go about asking our blind guides whether Pope wsg a 
poet or not ? It will never do. Such persoift, when you 
point out to them a fine passage in Pope, turn it off to 
something of the same sort in some other writer. Thus 
they say that thg line, “ I lisp’d in numbers, for the num¬ 
bers came,” is pretty, but taken from that of Ovid— Ei 
qmm conabar scribere, vermt erat. They are safe in this 
mode of criticism: there is no danger of «myono’s tracing 
their writings to the cllissies. 

Pope's letters and prose writings neither take away from 
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nor add to his poetical reputatioii. Tifire is, occasionally, 
a littleness of mannei' and lin unnecessary degree of cau- 
\i(5n. •'Re appears anxious to say a good thing in every 
word, as well as every sentence. They, however, give a 
very favourable idea of his moral character in all respects; 
and hi$ letters to Atterbury, in his disgrace and exile, do 
equal honour to both. If ‘I had to choose, there 4re one 
or two persons .-and but one or two—that I should like to 
have been better than Pope I 

Drydenwas a better prose-writer, and a bolder and more 
varied versifier than Pope. He was a more vigororfs thinker, 
a more correct and logical declaimer, and had more of 
what may be called strength of mind than Pope; but ho 
had not the same refinement and delicacy of feeling. 
Dryden’s eloquence and spirit were possessed in a higher 
degree, by others, and in nearly the same degree by Pope 
hiihself; but that by which Pope was distinguished was an 
essence which ho alone possessed, and of incomparable 
value on that solo account. Dryden’s Epistles arc excel¬ 
lent, but inferior to Pope’s, though-they appear (particu¬ 
larly the admirable ont? to Congreve) to have been the 
model on whicli the latter formed his. His Satires arc 
better than Pope’s. His Absalom and Achitophel is supe¬ 
rior, both in force of invective and discrimination of 
character, to anything of Pope’s in the %ame way. The 
character of Achitophel is very fine, and breathes, if not 
a s’"cere love for virtue, a strong spirit of indignation 
against vico.'^ 

MacPlecknoe is the origin of the idea of the Dunciad; 
but it is less elaborately constructed, less feeble, and less 
heavy. The difference between Pope’s satiriflal portraits and 
Dryden’s appears to be this in a good measure, that Dryden 
seems to grapple with his antagonists, and to descoibo real 
persons; Pope sedhis to refine upon them in his own mind, 
and to make them out just what ho^pleases, till they are 
not teal characters, but tho mere drivelling effusions of his 
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spleen and malice. Popfe describes tbe thing, and then 
goes on describing his own d9scription,’till he loses him- ' 
self in verbal repetitions. Dryden recurs to tljejobject* 
often, takes fresh sittings of nature, and gives us new 
strokes of character as well as of his pencil. The Hind 
and Panther is an allegory as well as a satire, and, so far 
it tells’less homo; the battery is not so point-blank. But 
otherwise it has more genius, vehemence, #nd strength (jf 
description than any other of Dryden’s works, not except¬ 
ing the Absalom and Achitophel. It also co«tains the 
finest ex^ples of varied and sounding versification. I 
will quote the following as an instance of what I mean. 
He is complaining of the treatment which the Papists, 
under James II., received from the Church of England; 

“ Bcskles these jolly birds, whoso corpse impure 
Repaid their commons witli their salt manure. 

Another farm he had behind his house, 

Not overstocked, hut Imrely for his use; 

Wherein his poor domestic poultry fed, 

And from his pipys hand “ received their bread.* 

Our pampered pigeons, with jniiljgnant eyes. 

Beheld these inmates and their nurseriej ; 

Though hard their fJre, at evening and at mom 
(A cruse of water, and an our of corn). 

Yet still they grudged that modicum, and thought 
A sheaf ever/ single grain was brought. 

Fain would they filch tliat little food away. 

While unrestriiineil those happy gluttons prey; 

And much they grieved to see so nigh their hall. 

The bird that warned St. Peter of his fall;* 

That he should raise his mitred crest on high. 

And clap his wings, and call his family 
To sacred rites; and vex the ethereal powers 
With mSinight matins at uncivil hours; 

Nay more, his quiet neighbours sliould molest, 

,Just in the sweetness of their morning rest. 

Beast of a bird 1 supinely when he njight 
Lie snug and s^ep, to rise before the light! 

What if his dull forefathers us’d that cry. 

Could he not let a bad example die 1 
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The world was fallen into a4 easier way: 

This age knew Jietter t^an to fast and pray. 

Good sense in sacred worship would appear, 

So ^0 begin as they might end the year. 

Such feats in former times had wrought the falls 
Of crowing chanticleers in cloister’d walls. 

Expell’d for this, and for their lands they fled; 

And sister Pnrtlet with her hooded head * 

Was hooted hence, because she would not pray a-iied.’’ 

there is a magnanimity of abuse in some of these epithets, 
a fearless .ehoiee of topics of invective, which may be con¬ 
sidered as the heroical in satire. » 

The Annus Mirdbilis is a tedious performance; it is a 
tissue of far-fetched, heavy, lumbering conceits, and in the 
worst style of what has been denominated metaphysical 
poetry. His Odes in general are of the same stamp; they 
are the hard strained offspring of a meagre, meretricious 
fancy. The famous Ode on St. Cecilia deserves its reputa¬ 
tion ; for, as a piece of poetical mechanism to be set to 
music, or recited in alternate strophe and antistrophe, with 
classical allusions and flowing ver^^ nothing can bo better. 
It is equally fit to bq sajd or sung; it is not equally good 
to read. It is lyrical without being epic or dramatic. 
For instance, the description o? Bacchus— 

“Tlie jolly god in triumph comes, 

Sound the trumpets, beat the d-ums; 

Flush’d with a purple grace, 

He shows his honest face”— 

does not antWer, as it ought, to our idea of the god, re¬ 
turning from the conquest of India, with satyrs and wild 
beasts that he had tamed, following in his train: crowned 
with vine leaves, and riding in a chariot (kuwn by leopards 
—such as we have seen him painted by Titian or Bubons! 
Lyrical poetry, of all others, bears the nearest resqmblance 
to painting: it deals in hieroglyphics and passing figures, 
which depend for effect, not on the \Jorking out, but on the 
•election. It is the dance and pantomime of poetry. In 
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YBriety and rapidity of movement, the AlexanderVFoast 
has all that can be required iif this inspect; it only wants 
loftiness and truth of charactor. , * 

Dryden’s plays are better than Pope could have written; 
for though he does not go out of himself by the force of 
imaginatioB, he goes out of himself by the force of ^joaimon- 
places hnd rhetorical dialogue.* On the other hand, they 
are not so good as Shakspeare’s; but he has left the besi 
character of Shakspeare that has ever been written.* 

His alterations from Chaucer and Boccaccis show a 
greater kifbwledge of the taste of his readers and power of 
pleasing them than acquaintance with the genius of his 
authors. He ekes out the lameness of the verse in the 
former, and breaks the force of the passion in both. The 
Tancred and Sigismunda is the only general exception in 
which, I think, he has fully retained, if not improved 
upon, the impassioned declamation of the original. The 
Honoria has none of the bewildered, dreary, preternatural 
effect of Boccaccio’s story. Nor has the Flower and the 
Leaf anything of the.anchanting simplicity and concen¬ 
trated feeling of Chaucer’s romantic fiction. Dryden, how- 

,9 

• “ To begin then with Shatepeare: he was the man who of all 
modern, and perhaps ancient poets, had the largest and inosj^ com¬ 
prehensive soul. All the images of nature were still present to 
him, and he drew'^hem not laboriously, but luckily; when he 
describes anything, you more than see it—you feel it too. Those 
who accuse him to have wanted learning, give him the grjjgter 
commendationi ho was naturally learned; he n;|:dod not tlie 
spectacles of books to read nature; he looked inwards and found 
her there. I cannot say he is everywhere alike; wore he so, I 
should do him injury to compare him witli the greatest of mankind. 
He is many timej flat, and insipid; his comic wit degenerating 
into clenches, his serious swelling into bombast. But he is always 
great, when some great ocoiision is presented to him. No man can 
say he eVfer had a fit subject for his wit, and did not then raise him¬ 
self as high above the rest of poets, • 

Quantum laita solent infer vihutna cupresti,” 

[Virg. Eel. i. 1. 28.] 
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erer, sometimes seemed to indblge himself as well as his 
readers, as in kefephg entire that noble line in Palamon’s 
address to Tenus; 

“ Thou gladder of the mount of Cithteron!” 

His Tales haye been, upon the whole, the mpst popular 
of his works; and I should think that a translation)of some 
of the other serious tales in Boccaccio and Chaucer, as that 
of Isabella, the Falcon, of Constance, the Prioress’s Tale, 
and othe^, if executed with taste and spirit, could not fail 
to succeed in the present day. v 

It should appear, in tracing the history of our literature, 
that poetry had, at the period of which we are speaking, 
in general declined by successive gradations from the 
poetry of imagination, in the time of Elizabeth, to the 
poetry of fancy (to adopt a modem distinction) in the time 
of Charles I.; and again from the poetry of fancy to that 
of wit, as in the reign of Charles II. and Queen Anne. It 
degenerated into the poeti-y of mere commonplaces, both 
in style and thought, in the succeeding reigns: os in the 
latter part of the last.century it was transformed, by means 
of the French'Revolution, into the poetry of paradox. 

Of Donne I know nothing but some beautiful verses to 
his wife, dissuading her from accompanying him on his 
travels abroad, and some quaint I'Mdles, in verso, which 
the Sphinx could not unravel. 

Waller still lives in the name of Sacharissa; and his 
lines on the death of Oliver Cromwell show that he was a 
man not without genius and strength of thought. 

Marvel is a writer of nearly the same period, and worthy 
of a better age. Some of his verses are harsh, as the words 
of Mercury: others musical, as is Apollo’s lute. Of the 
latter kind are his boat-song, his description of a fawn, 
and his lines to Lady Vere. His lines prefixed to Paradise 
Lost are by no means iie most favcirable specimen of his 
powers. 
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Butler’s Hudibras is a iwem of more wit than anjt other 
in the language. The rhymos havs &i much genius in 
them as the thoughts; but there is no story in it, jjd bul^ 
little humour. Humour is the making others *act or talk 
absurdly and unconsciously; wit is the pointing out and 
ridiculing,.that absurdity consciously, and with, more or 
less ill^nature. The fault of Butler’s poem is not that it 
has too much wit, but that it has not an equal quantity oi 
other things. One would suppose that the starched man¬ 
ners and sanctified grimace of the times in whic^lji he lived 
would of themselves have been sufficiently rich in ludicrous 
incidents and characters; but they seem rather to have 
irritated his spleen than to have drawn forth his powers 
of picturesque imitation. Certainly, if we compare Hudi¬ 
bras with Don Quixote in this respect, it seems rather a 
meagre and unsatisfactory performance. 

Eochester’s poetry is the poetry of wit combined with 
the love of pleasure, of thought with licentiousness. His 
extravagant heedless levity has a sort of passionate en¬ 
thusiasm in it; his co)'tempt for everything that other's 
respect almost amounts to sublimity. His poem upon 
Nothing is itself no trifling work. His epigrams were the 
bitterest, the least laboured, and the truest, that ever were 
written. o 

Sir John Suakling’was of the same mercurial stamp, 
but with a greater fund of animal spirits: as witty, but 
less malicious. His Ballad on a Wedding is perfect in its 
kind, and has a spirit of high enjoyment in ii, of spoSive 
fancy, a liveliness of description and a truth of nature that 
never were surpassed. It is superior to either Gay or 
Prior ; for wi'h all their naivetS and terseness it has a 
Shakspearean grace and luxuriance about it which they 
could npt have reached. 

Denham and Cowley belong to the. same period, but > 
were quite distinct Horn each other; the one was grave 
and prosing, the other melancholy and fantastical There 
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are a ^ number of good lines riiid good thoughts in the 
Cooper’s Hill; and ,in Co^fley there is an inexhauatible 
'fnnd of sense and ingenuity, buried in inextricable con¬ 
ceits, and Untangled in the cobwebs of the schools. Ho 
was a great man, not a great poet. But I shall say no 
more on {his subject. I never wish to meddle ^ith names 
that are sacred, unless whein they stand in the way of things 
that are more,sacred. 

Wither is a name now almost forgotten, and his works 
seldom rg,ad; but his poetry is not unfrequently distin¬ 
guished by a tender and pastoral turn of thought; and 
there is one passage of exquisite feeling, describing the 
consolations of poetry in the following terms: 

“ She doth tell mo whore to borrow 
Comfort in the midst of sorrow; 

Makes the desolutest place* 

To her presence he a grace; 

And the blackest discontents 
Be her fairest ornaments. 

In my former (hrys ot bliss 
Her divine skill taught mg^fhis, 

That from evefything I saw, 

1 c(8ild some invention draw; 

And raise pleasure to her height. 

Through the meanest object’s sight, 

By the murmur of a spring, 

Or the least bough’s rustelihg. 

By a daisy whose leaves sprea<l, 

Shut when Titan goes to bed ; 

Or a shady bush or tree, 
ffoe could more infuse in me. 

Than all Nature’s beauties can 
In some other wiser man. 

By her help I also now 
Make this churlish place allow 
Some things that may sweeten gladnesa 
In the very gall of sadness. 


Written in the Marshalsca Prison. 
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The dull lonenesis, the black shade. 

That these hanging Vfiults haj-e made: 

The strange music of the waves. 

Beating on these hollow caves: 

This black den which rocks emboss, 
Overgrown with eldest moss: 

The rude portals that give light 
More to terror than delight: 

This my chamber of neglect. 

Wall’d about with disrespect: 

From all these and this dull air, 

A fit object for despair, 

She hath taught mo by her might 
To draw comfort and delight. 

Therefore, thou best earthly bliss, 

I will cherish thee for this. 

Poesie, thou sweefst content 
That ere Heav’n to mortals lent: 

Tliough they as a trifle leave thee, 

Whose dull thoughts cannot conceive thei9.* 
Though thou be to them a scorn, 

Tliat to nought but earth are born: 

Let my life no longer be 
Than I am in love with thee. 

Tliough our wise ones call thee madness, 
I.et me never taste of sadness. 

If I love not thy maddest fits, 

Aliove all their greatest wits. 

And though some too seeming holy, 

Do account (‘by raptures folly, 

Thoii dost teach me to contemn 
What makes knaves and fools of them. 
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OK THOMSON AND COWPEB. 

Thomson, the kind-hearted Thomson, was the most indolent 
of mortals and of poets. But he was also one of the^best both 
of mortals and of poets. Dr. Johnson makes it his praise 
that he wrote “ no line which dying he would wish to blot.” 
Perhaps a better proof of his honest simplicity and in¬ 
offensive goodness of disposition would bo that he wrote 
no line which any other person living would wish that he 
should’blot. Indeed he himself wished, on his death-bed, 
formally to expunge his dedication of one of the Seasons 
to that finished courtier and candid biographer of his own 
life, Bnbb Doddington. As critics, ^owever, not as moral¬ 
ists, we might say on ^e other hand, “ WouM he had 
blotted a thousand!” The same suavity of temper and 
sanguine warmth of feeling which threw such a natural 
grace ^nd genial spirit of enthusiasm over his poetry, was 
also the cause of its inherent vices'and Refects. He is 
affected through carelessness, pompous from unsuspect¬ 
ing simplicity of character. He is frequently pedantic 
and^bstontatic;^ in his style, because he had no conscious¬ 
ness of these vices in himself. He mounts upon stilts, not 
out of vanity, but indolence. He seldom writes a good 
line, but he makes up for it by a bad bne. He takqp ad¬ 
vantage of all the most trite and mechanical commonplaces 
of imagery and diction as a kindly relief to his Mu^, and 
as if he thought them quite as good, and likely to be quite 
as acceptable to the reader, as his own»poetry. He did not 
think the difference worth putting himself to the trouble of 
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accomplishing. He had too little art to conceal Ips art, 
or did not even seem to know (that tbere’was any occasion 
for it. His art is as naked and tmdisguised as his natore, 
the one is as pure and genuine as the other is gfoss, gaudy, 
and meretricious. All that is admirable in the Seasons is 
the emanajtion of a fine natural genius, and since^re love of 
his subject, unforced, unstudied that comes uncalled-for 
and departs unbidden. But he takes no _pains, uses no 
self-correction; or if ho seems to labour, it is worse thaft 
labour lost. His genius “ cannot be constrained by mas¬ 
tery.” Kie feeling of nature, of the changes of the sea¬ 
sons, was in his mind; and ho could not help conveying 
this feeling to the reader by the mere force of spontaneous 
expression; but if the expression did not come of itself, he 
left the whole business to chance; or, willing to evade 
instead of encountering the difilculties of his subject, fills 
up the intervals of true inspiration with the most vapid 
and worthless materials, pieces out a beautiful half line 
with a bombastic allusion, or overloads on exquisitely 
natural sentiment or imago with a cloud of painted, 
pompous, cumbrous phrases, like the shower of roses in 
which he represents the Sj)ring, his own lovely, fresh, and 
innocent Spring, as descending to the earth : 

“Come, gentle Spring! ethereal Mildnesa! come. 

And froi^^the bddom of yon dropping cloud. 

While music wakes around, veil’d in a shower 
Of shadowing roses, on our plains descend.” 

Who, from such a flimsy, round-about, unmeaning osm- 
mencement as this, would expect the deliglJtful, unexag¬ 
gerated, home-felt descriptions of natural scenery, which 
are scattered in such unconscious profusion through this 
and the following cantos ? For instance, the very next 
nassage is crowded with a set of striking images; 

‘^And see where surly Winter passes oft 
Far to the north, and calls his rufflad blasts j 
His blasts obey^ and quit the howling bill, 

The shutter’d forest, and the ravag’d vale; 
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1 While softer gales succeed, at whose kind touch 
Dissoldug sfnwsiiQ livid torrents lost, 

The mountains lift their green heads to the sky, 
lis yet the trembling year is unconfirmed, 

And Winter oft at eve resumes the breeze. 

Chills the pale mom, and bids his driving sleets 
De^rm the day dclightless; so that scarce 
°The bittern knows his^time with bill ingulpht 
To shake the sounding marsh, or from the shore 
the plov'hrs when to scatter o’er the heath, 

And sing their wild notes to the lisf ning waste.” 

Thomsc* is the best of our descriptive poet^: for he 
gives most of the poetry of natural description. Others 
*hnve been quite equal to him, or have surpassed him, as 
Cowper for instance, in the picturesque part of his art, 
in marking the peculiar features and curious details of 
objects; no one has yet come up to him in giving the 
sum total of their effects, their varying influences on the 
, mind. He does not go into the minutim of a landscape, 
but describes the vivid impression which the whole makes 
upon his own imagination, and thus transfers the same 
unbroken, unimpaired impression t» the imagination of 
his readers. The colcfur# with which ho paints seem yet 
wet and breathing, like those o^ the living statue in the 
Winter’s'Tale. Nature in his descriptions is seen grow¬ 
ing around us, fresh and lusty as in,itself. We feel the 
effect of the atmosphere, its humidity o? clearness, its 
heat or cold, the glow of summer, the gloom of winter, 
the Render promise of the spring, the full overshadow¬ 
ing foliage, tUe declining pomp and deepening tints of 
autumn. He transports us to the scorching heat of ver¬ 
tical suns, or plunges us into the chilling horrors and 
desolation of the frozen zone. We hear the know drifting 
against the broken casement without, and see the fire 
blazing on the hearth within. The first scattered ‘drops 
of a vernal shower'patter on the leaves above our heads, 
or the coming storm resounds through* the leafless groves. 
In a word, he describes not to the eye alone, .but to the 
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other senses, and to the whole man. He puts hi^ heart 
into his subject, writes as he^eels, and* humanises what* 
erer he touches. He makes all his descriptioqg teeKT 
with life and vivifying soul. His faults were those of 
his style—of the author and the man; but the original 
genius oft the poet, the pith and marrow of hi^ imagina¬ 
tion, th'e fine natural mould in which his feelings were 
bedded, were too much for him to counteract by neglect, 
or affectation, or false omamonts. It is for this reason 
that he is, perhaps, the most popular of all pur poets, 
treating 6f a subject that all can understand, and in a 
way that is interesting to all alike, to the ignorant or the 
refined, because he gives back the impression which the 
things themselves make upon us in nature. “ That,” said 
a man of genius,* seeing a little shabby soiled copy of 
Thomson’s Seasons lying on the window-seat of an obscure 
country alehouse, “ That is true fame I” 

It has been supposed by some, that the Castle of In¬ 
dolence is Thomson’s best poem; but that is not the 
case. He has in it, indeed, poured out the whole soul of 
indolence, diffuse, relaxed, supine, dissolved into a volup¬ 
tuous dream, and surrounded himself with a set of objects 
and companions, in entire unison with the listlessness of 
his own temper. Nothing can well go beyond the descrip¬ 
tions of these •Inmafes of the place and their luxurious,' 
pampered way of life—of him who came among them like 
“ a burnished fly in month of June,” but soon left them on 
his heedless way; and him « 

“ For whom the merry bells had rung, I ween. 

If in this nook of quiet, bells had ever been.” 

The In-door 4uiet and cushioned ease, where “ all was one 
full-swelling bedthe out-of-door stillness, broken only 
by “ the stock-dove’s plaint amid the forest deep—” 

•* That drow|y rusUed to the sighfng gale'— 


Coleridge. See Mmoin qf W. HatliU, 1867, i. 65.— Sv, 
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are in the most perfect and deliglitful keeping. But still 
there are no passages in thisaexquisite little production of 
e^rtive ease and fancy, equal to the best of those in the 
Seasons. Warton, in his Essay on Pope, was the first 
to point out and do justice to some of these; for instance, 
to the .description of the effects of the contagipu among 
our ships at OarthagenaV* of the frequent corse* heard 
njghtly plunged amid the sullen wares,” and to the descrip¬ 
tion of the pilgrims lost in the deserts of Arabia. This 
last passage, profound and striking as it is, is not &ee 
from those faults of style which I have already ifbticed: 

“-Breath’d hot 

Frota all the boundless furnace of the sky, 

And the wido-glitt’ring waste of burning sand, 

A suffocating wind the pilgrim smites 
With instant death. Patient of thirst and toil. 

Bon of the desert, e/n the camel feels 
Bhat through his wither’d heart the fiery blast, 

Or from the black-red ether, bursting broad, 

Sallies the sudden whirlwind. Straight the sands, 
Commov’d around, in gath’ring eddies play ; 

Nearer and nearer still they dark’ning come. 

Till with the gen’ml cil-involving storm 
Swept up, Sie whole continuous wilds arise. 

And hy their noon-day fount dejected thrown. 

Or sunk at night in sad disastrous sleep. 

Beneath descending hills the caravan 
Is buried deep. In Cairo’s crowdeJ streets, 

Th’ impatient merchant, wond’ring, waits in vain; 

And Mecca saddens at the long delay.” 

There are q^her passages of equal beauty with these: such 
u that of the hunted stag, followed by “ the inhuman rout 

“-That from the shady depth 

Expel him. circling through his ev’ry shift. 

He sweeps the forest oft, and sobbing seA 
The glades mild op’ning to the golden day. 

Where in kind contest with his butting friends 
He wont togtrugglc, or his loves enjoy.” 

The whole of the description of tlie frozen zone, in the 
Winter, is perhaps even finer and more thoroughly felt, 
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IS being done from esrly associations, than that ,of the 
torrid zone in bis Snmmer< An^itbiiSg more beautiful 
than tke following account of the Siberian exiles ig,*^ 
think, hardly to be found in the whole range of poetry: 

“There through the prison of unbounded wilds, 

Bjtrr’d by the hand of nature from escape, , 

Wide roams the Kussian eyle. Nought around * 

Strikes his sad eye but deserts lost in snow. 

And lieavy-loaded groves, and solid floods, 

Tliat stretch athwart the solitary vast 
Their ioy horrors to the frozen main; ,, 

And cheerless towns far distant, never bless’d. 

Save when ite annual course the caravan 
Bends to the golden course of rich Cathay, 

With news of human kind.” 

The feeling of loneliness, of distance, of lingering, 
slow-revolving years of pining expectation, of desolation 
within and without the heart, was never more finely ex¬ 
pressed than it is here. 

The account which follows of the employments of the 
Polar night—of the journeys of the natives by moonlight, 
drawn by reindeer, anft'of the return of spring in Lapland— 

“ Where pure Niemi’s fairy mountains rise. 

And fring’d with roJas Tenglio rolls his stream”— 

is equally picturesque and striking in a different way. 
The traveller Jost i» the snow is a well-known and ad¬ 
mirable dramatic episode. I prefer, however, giving one 
example of our author’s skill in painting common domestic 
scenery, as it will bear a more immediate cqpparisonivith 
the style of some later writers on such subjects. It is of 
little consequence what passage we take. The following 
description o:| the first setting-in of winter is, perhaps, as 
pleasing as any: 

“Through the hush'd air the whitening shower descends, 

At first thin war ring, till at last the flakes 
Fall broad and wide, and fast, dimmin'k the day 
With a continnaf flow. The cherish’d fields 
Put on their winter-robe of purest vrhita: 
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.Tis brightness all, save whei'i the new snow melts 
Along the mazy current^ Low the woods 
Bow their hoar head; and ere the languid Sun 
Pai^t from the West emits his ev’ning ray, 

Earth’s universal face, deep hid and chill, 

Is one wide dazzling waste, that buries wide 
The works of man. Drooping, the lab’rer-ox 
'Stands cover’d o’er with snow, and then domarfBs 
The fruit of all his tdtl. The fowls of heav’n, 

Tam’d 1^ the cruel season, crowd around 
The winnowing store, and claim the little boon 
WJich Providence assigns them. One alone. 

The redbreast, sacred to the household gods. 

Wisely regardful of the embroiling sky, 

In joyless fields and thorny thickets leaves 
His shivering mates, and pays to trusted man 
His annual visit. Half afraid, he first 
Against the window beats; then, brisk, alights 
On the warm hearth; then hopping o’er the floor, 

• Eyes ail the smiling family askance. 

And pecks, and starts, and wonders where he is • 

Till more familiar grown, the table-crumbs 
Attract his slender feet. The foodless wilds 
Pour forth their brown inhabitants. The hare. 

Though timorous of heart, and 'hard beset 
By death in variou? forms, dark, snares and dogs, 

And moA unpitying men, the garden seeks. 

Urg’d on by fearless want. The bleating kind 
Eye the bleak heav’n, and next the glist’ning earth, 

With looks of dumb despair; thfn sad, dispers’d, 

Dig for the wither’d herb through heaps of snow.” 

It is thus that Thomson always gives a moral sense to nature, 
ThomsoJ’s blank verse is not harsh, or utterly untune- 
able ; but it is heavy and monotonous; it seems always 
labouring up-hill. The selections which have been made 
from his works in Enfield’s Speaker an^ other books of 
extracts, do not convey the most favourable idea of his 
genius or taste, such as Palemon and Lavinia, Damon» 
and Musidora, Celadon and Amelia. Those parts of any 
author which are moat liable to Jje stitched in worsted, 
and Earned and glazed, are not by any means always 
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the best. The moral descriptions and reflections )n the 
Seasons are in an admirable spirit, and written with great 
force and fervour. , " 

His poem on Liberty is not eqnally good: his Muse 
was too easy and good-natured for the subject, which 
required a; much indignation against unjust aod*arbi- 
trary power, as complacency ii» the constitutional mon¬ 
archy, under which, just after the expulsion of the Stuart^ 
and the establishment of the House of Hanover in 
contempt of the claims of hereditary pretendew to the 
throne, Tlfcmson lived. Thomson was but an indifferent 
hater; and the most indispensable part of the love of 
liberty has unfortunately hitherto been the hatred of 
tyranny. Spleen is the soul of patriotism, and^of public 
good; but you would not expect a man who has been 
seen eating peaches off a tree with both hands ip his 
waistcoat pockets, to be “ overrun with the spleen,” or to 
heat himself needlessly about an abstract proposition. 

His plays are liable to the same objection. They are 
never acted and 6eldont,read. The author could not, or 
would not, put himself out of hi» way to enter into the 
situations and passions of ojthers, particularly of a tragic 
kind. The subject of Tancred and Sigismunda, which is 
taken from a serious episode in Gil Bias, is an admiAble 
one, but poorly h^ndlefl: the ground may be considered 
as still unoccupied. 

Cowper, whom I shall speak of in this connection, liv^ 
at a considerable distance of time after Thomson, aM 
had some advantages over him, particularly in simplicity 
of style, in a certain precision and minuteness of graphical 
description, and in a more careful and leisurely choice of 
such topics only as his genius and peculiar habits of mind 
' promptedjhim to treat of. The Task has fewer blemishes 
than the Seasons; but it has not the satae capital excel¬ 
lence, the “nnbought*grace” of poetry, the power of 
moving and infusing the warmth of the author’s mind 
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into .that of the reader. If Cowper hod a mere polished 
taste, Thomson* had beyond comparison a more fertile 
genius, more impulsive force, a more entire foigetfulness 
of himseH in his subject. If in Thomson you are some¬ 
times offended with the sloveliness of the author by pro¬ 
fession, determined to get through his task at-, all events, 
in Cowper you are no les<j dissatisfied with the fiflicalness 
of the privatp gentleman, who does not care whether he 
completes his work or not, and in whatever he does, is 
evidently more solicitous to please himsoK than the irablic. 
There is an efeminacy about him which shrink^ from and 
repels common and hearty sympathy. With all his boasted 
simplicity and love of the country, he seldom launches 
out into general descriptions of nature; he looks at her 
over his Hipped hedges, and from his well-swept garden- 
walks ; or if he makes a bolder experiment now and then, 
it is with an air of precaution, as if he were afraid of 
being caught in a shower of rain, or of not being able, in 
case of any untoward accident, to make good his retreat 
home. He shakes hands with naturp with a pair of fashion¬ 
able gloves on, and lQadr> “ his Vashti ” forth to public view 
with a look of consciousness and attention to etiquette, 
as a fine gentleman hands a lady out to' dance a minuet. 
He is delicate to fastidiousness, and glad to get back, 
after a romantic adventure with ijrazy JKato, a party oi 
gypsies or a little child on a common, to the drawing¬ 
room and the ladies again, to the sofa and the tea-kettle— 
mf, I beg his pardon, not to the singing, well-scoured tea¬ 
kettle, but to the polished and loud-hissing urn. His 
walks and arbours are kept clear of worms and snails 
with as much an appearance of •pelii-iffi.Ureship^ as of 
humanity. He has some of the sickly sensibility and 
pampered refinements of Pope; but then Pop§ prided 
himself in themwhereas Cowper affects to be all sim¬ 
plicity and plainness. He had neither Thomson’s love of 
the.unadorned beauties of nature nor Pope’s exquisite 
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sense of the elegances of art. He was in fact a nsrvoas 
man, afraid of trusting himseilf to the inductions of the 
one, and ashamed of putting forward his pretensions to aff 
intimacy with the other: but to be a coward, is not the 
way to succeed either in poetry, in war, or in love 1 Still 
he is a gpnuine poet, and deserves all his rgpujation. 
His worst vices are amiable w^pknesses, elegant trying. 
Though there is a frequent dryness, timidity, and jejune¬ 
ness in his manner, he has left a number of pictures o? 
domestic comfort and social refinement, as w^ as of 
natural iitagery and feeling, which can hardly be for¬ 
gotten but with the language itself. Such, among others, 
are his memorable description of the post coming in, that 
of the preparations for tea in a winter’s evening in the 
country, of the unexpected fall of snow, oflhe frosty 
morning (with the fine satirical transition to the Empress 
of Eussia’s palace of ice), and, most of all, the winter’s 
walk at noon. Every one of those may be considered as 
distinct studies, or highly-finished cabinet-pieces, arranged 
without order or coherence. I shall be excused for giving 
the last of them, as what has always appeared to me one 
of the most feeling, elegant, and perfect specimens of this 
writer’s manner: 

“The night was winijfir in his roughest mood; 

The mornin^harp and clear. But now at noon 
Upon the southern side of the slant hills. 

And where the woods fence off the northern blast, 

The season smUes, resigning all its rage, t 
And has the warmth of May. The vault is blue. 

Without a cloud, and white without a speck 
The dazzling splendour of the scene below. 

.^ain the harmony comes o’er the vale; 

And through the trees I view th’ embattled toVi, 

Whence all the music. I again perceive 
The soothing influence of the wafted strains. 

And settle in soft musings as I tread * 

The walk, still verfant, under oaks and eluM, 

Whose outspread branches over-arch the glade. 
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The roo^ though movable through all its length, 

As the ■wind’sw^s it, 1^ yet well suffic’d, 

And, intercepting in their silent fall 
The.fl'equent flahes, has kept a path for me. 

No noise is here, or none that hinders thought. 

The redbreast warbles still, but is content 
With slender notes, and more than half suppress’d 
' Pleas’d with his solitude, and flitting light , 

From spray to spray, khere’er he rests he shakes 
From many a twig the pendant drops of ice, 

That tinkle in the wither’d leaves below. 

Stjllness, accompanied with sounds so soft. 

Charms more than silence. Meditation here , 

May think down hours to moments. Here the heart 
May give a useful lesson to the head, 

And Learning wiser grow without his books. 

Knowledge and Wisdom, far from being one, 

Haifl) oft-times no connection. Knowledge dwells 
In heads replete with thoughts of other men: 

. Wisdom in minds attentive to their own. 

Books are not seldom talismans and spells. 

By which tho magic art of shrewder wits 
Holds an unthinking multitude enthrall’d. 

Some to the fascination of a name 
Surrender judgment hood-wink'fl. Some the style 
Infatuates, and through labyrinths and wilds 
Of error leads them, by a ti^ne entranc’d. 

While sloth seduces more, too weak to bear 
The insupportable fatigue of thought. 

And swallowing therefore witho-jt pause or choice 
The total grist unsifted, husks and all.' 

But trees and rivulets, whose rapid course 
Defies the check of winter, haunts of deer 
And sheep-walks populous with bleating lambs. 

And lanes, in which tho primrose ere her time 
Peeps through the moss that clothes the hawthorn root, 
Deceive no student. Wisdom there, and truth 
Not shy as in the world, and to be won » 

By slow solicitation, seize at once 

The roving thought, and fix it on themselves.” 

•) 

His satire is also excellent. It is pointed and forcible, 
with the polished manners of the gentleman and the 
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honest indignation of the virtnous man. His religious 
poetry, except where it takes.* tiaoture of controversial 
heat, wants elevation and fire. His Muse had not r 
seraph’s wing. I might refer, in illustration of this 
opinion, to the laboured anticipation of the Millennium 
at the end^if the sixth book.* He could describe a^piece 
of shelh-work as well as any modern poet: but he could 
not describe the New Jerusalem so well as John Bunyan; 
—nor are his verses on Alexander Selkirk so good as 
Robinson Crusoe. The one is not so much like# vision, 
nor is the'bther so much like the reality. 

The first volume of Cowper’s poems has, however, been 
lees read than it deserved. The comparison in these poems 
of the proud and humble believer to the peacock and the 
pheasant, and the parallel between Voltaire and the poor 
cottager, are exquisite pieces of eloquence and poetry, par¬ 
ticularly the last; 

“ Yon cottager, who weaves at her own door, 

Pillow and bobbins all her little store; 

Content though mean, and cheerful if not gay. 

Shuffling her threads about the live-long day, 

Just earns a scanty pittance, and lit night 
Lies down secure, her heart and pocket light. 

She, for her humble sphere by nature fit. 

Has little understanding and no wit, 

Receives no praiev; but, though her lot be such 
(Toilsome "and Indigent), she renders much; 

Just knows, and knows no more, her Bible true— 

A truth the brilliant Frenchman never knew; 

And in that charter reads with sparkling e;«s 
Her title to a treasure in the skies. 

0 happy peasant! 0 unhappy bard! 

His the mere tinsel, hers the rich reward; 
c He praisTl, perhaps, for ages yet to come, 

She never heard of half a mile from home: 

^e lost in errors his vain heart prefers. 

She safe in the simplicity of hers.” 


g - 

Of the Tatk.—EB. 
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His chaxacter^of Whitfield, is the poem on Hope, is 
one of his most spitfted ai^ striking things. It is written 
?(TO amore^ 

“Bat if, anblameable in word and thought, 

A man arise, a man whom 0od has taught, 

With all Blijah’s dignity of tone 
And all the love of the beloved John, 

To storm the citadofi they build in air. 

To smite the untemper’d wall (’tis death to spare), 

To sweep away all refuges of lies, 

And place, instead of quirks, themselves devise, 

Lama Subachthani before their eyes; o 
To show that without Christ all gain is loss, 

AH hope despair that stands not on His cross; 

Except a few his God may have impressed, 

A tenfold phrensy seizes all the rest.” 

These lines were quoted, soon after their appearance, by 
the Monthly Reviewers, to show that Cowper was no poet, 
though they afterwards took credit to themselves for 
having been the first to introduce his verses to the notice 
of the public. It is not a little^remarkable that these 
same critics regularly ^damned, at its first coming out, 
every work which has since acquired a standard reputation 
with the public. Cowper’s verses on his 'ffiother’s picture, 
and ohis lines to Mary, are some of the most pathetic that 
over were written. His stanzas o% the Joss of the Royal 
George have a masculine strength and feeling beyond what 
was usual with him. The story of John Gilpin has perhaps 
-^ven as moeh pleasure to as many people as anything of 
the same length that ever was written. 

His life was an unhappy one. It was embittered by a 
morbid affection and by his religious sentiments. Nor are 
we to wonder at this, or bring it as a charge agamst re¬ 
ligion; for it is the nature of the poetical temperament to 
carry everything to excess, whether it be love, religion, 
pleasure, or pain, as we may see iji the case of Cowpei 
and of Burns, and to find torment or rapture in that in 
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which others merely find a resource from cjinui, or a ralaza- 
tion from common occupation. 

There are two poets still living who belong t(i the same 
class of escellence, and of whom I shall here say a few 
words: I mean Crabbe, and Kobert Bloomfield, the author 
of the Fanmer’s Boy. As a painter of simple natural 
scenery," and of the still life of the country, few writcra 
have more undeniable and unassuming prefensions than,, 
the ingenious and self-taught poet last-mentioned. Among 
the sketches of this sort I would mention, as equ»lly dis¬ 
tinguished for delicacy, faithfulness, and naivetS, his de¬ 
scription of lambs racing, of the pigs going out an aeorning, 
of the boy sent to feed his sheep before the break of day 
in winter; and I might add the innocently-told story of 
the poor bird-boy, who in vain through the live-long day 
expects his promised companions at his hut, to shaije his 
feast of roasted sloes with him, as an example of that 
humble pathos in which this author excels. The fault 
indeed of his genius is that it is too humble: his Muse 
has something not only rustic, but menial in her aspect. 
He seems afraid of elevating nature, lest she should be 
ashamed *f hina. Bloom^old very beautifully describes 
the lambs in spring-time as racing round the hillocks of 
green turf: Thomson, in describing the same inlhge, 
makes the mound'of earth the remains of an old Roman 
encampment. Bloomfield never gets beyond his own ex¬ 
perience; and that is somewhat confined. He gives tl;^ 
simple appearance of nature, but he gives it nstied, shiver¬ 
ing, and unclothed with the drapery of a moral imagina¬ 
tion. His poetry has much the effect of the first approach 
of spring, “ whil j yet the year is unconfirmed,” where a few 
tender buds venture forth here and there, but are chilled 
• by the e^rly frosts and nipping breath of poverty. It 
should seem from this and other instances that have 
occurred within the last century, that we cannot expect 
from original genius alone, without education, in modern 
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fend more ai'tificial periods, the same bold and independent 
^results as in forrafer periods, And one reason appears to 
fee that, though such persons, from whom we might at first 
expect a restoration of the good old times of poetry, are 
not encumbered and enfeebled by the trammels of custom 
and the dull weight of other men’s ideas, ye|; they are 
oppressed by the consciousness of a want of the eommon 
advantages wl^ich others have, are looking at the tinsel 
finery of the age, while they neglect the rich unexplored 
mine in their own breasts, and instead of setting an ex¬ 
ample for the world to follow, spend their lives in aping, 
or in the despair of aping, the hackneyed accomplishments 
of their inferiors. Another cause may be, that original 
genius alone is not sufficient to produce the highest ex¬ 
cellence without a corresponding state of manners, pas¬ 
sions, and religious belief—that no single mind can move 
in direct opposition to the vast machine of the world 
around it—that the poet can do no more than stamp the 
mind of his age upon his works—and that all that the 
ambition of the highest genius can hope to arrive at after 
the lapse of one or two generations, is the perfection of 
that more refined and effeminate stylo of studied elegance 
and adventitious ornament, which is the result, not of 
natm;^, but of art. In fact, no other stylo of poetry has 
succeeded, or seems likely to succeed, in the present day. 
The public taste hangs like a millstone round the neck of 
all original genius that does not conform to established 
exclusiva models. The writer is not only without 
popular sympathy, but without a rich and varied mass of 
materials for his mind to work upon and assimilate un¬ 
consciously to itself; his attempts at ^jriginality are 
looked upon as affectation, and in tho end degenerate into 
it from the natural spirit of contradiction and the con¬ 
stant uneasy sense of disappointment and undeserved 
ridicule. But to return. 

Crabbe is, if not the most natural, the most literal of 
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our d«)8criptive poets. He ezliibits tbe smallest cucum* 
stances of the smallest things.. He-giTOS the verj costume' 
of meanness, the non-essentiam of every trifling incident. 
He is his own landscape-painter and engraver too. His 
pastoral scenes seem pricked on paper in little dotted 
lines. He descrihes the interior of a cottage like a 
person sent there to distrain for rent. He has an eye to 
the number of arms in an old worm-eaten chair, and takes 
care to inform 'himself and the reader whether a joint- 
stool stands upon three logs or upon four. If a settle by 
the fire-side stands awry, it gives him as much disturbance 
as a tottering world: and he records the rent in a ragged - 
counterpane as an event in history. He is equally curious 
in his backgrounds and in his figures. You know the 
Christian and surnames of every one of his heroes, the 
dates of their achievements, whether on a Sunday or a 
Monday, their place of birth and burial, the colour of 
their clothes and of their hair, and whether they squinted 
or not. Ho takes an inventory of the human heart 
exactly in the same manner as of the furniture of a sick 
room: his sentiments Have very niuch the air of fixtures; 
ho gives you the petrifaction of a sigh, and carves a tear, 
to the life, in slf.ne. Almost all his characters ore tired 
of their lives, and you heartily wish them desvd. fhey 
remind ono of anatom^l preservations, or may be said 
to bear the same relation to actual life that a stuffed eat in 
a glass-case does to the real one purring on the hearth: the 
skin is the same, but the life and the sense, of heat 
gone. Crabbe’s poetry is like a museum or curiosity- 
shop : everything has the same posthumous appearance 
the same inanimateness and identity of character. If 
Bloomfield is too much of the farmer's boy, Crabbe is too 
much of the parish beadle, [of] an overseer of the country 
poor. He has no delight beyond the walls of a work- 
house, and his officioug zeal would convert the world into 
a vast infirmary. He is a kind of Ordinary, not of N^w< 
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,^Qte, but of uataro. His poetical morality is taken from 
Burn’s Justice, or the^ Statutes against Vagrants. He sets 
his own imagination in the stocks, and his Muse, like 
Malvolio, “ wears cross garters ” He collects all the petty 
vices of the human heart, and superintends, as in a panop* 
ticon, I select circle of rural malefactors. He faakes out 
the poor to be as bad as the rich—a sort of vermin for the 
others to hnnt*down and trample upon, and this he thinks 
a good piece of work. With him there are but two moral 
categoric% riches and poverty, authority and dependence. 
His parish apprentice, Richard Monday, and his wealthy 
baronet. Sir Richard Monday, of Monday Place, are the 
same individual—the extremes of the same character, and 
of his whole system. “ The latter end of his Common¬ 
wealth does not forget the beginning." But his parish 
ethics are the very worst models for a state: anything 
more degrading and helpless cannot well be imagined. 
He exhibits just the contrary view of human life to that 
which Gay has done in his Beggar’s Opera. In a word. 
Crabbe is the only poet who has attempted and succeeded 
in the still life of tragedy : who gives the stagnation of 
hope and fear—Ihe deformity of,vice with^ the tempta¬ 
tion—the pain of sympathy without the interest—and 
who seems to roly, for the delight h^ is to convey to his 
reader, on the truth and accuracy with*which he de¬ 
scribes only what is disagreeable. 

The best descriptive poetry is not, after all, to be found 
ta"bur deecriJMve poets. There are set descriptions of 
jhe flowers, for instance, in Thomson, Oowper, and others; 
but none equal to those in Milton’s Lycidas and in the 
Winter’s Tale. * • 

We have few good pastorals in the language. Chis 
manners are not Arcadian; our climate is not an Sternal 
spring; our age is net the age of gold. We have no pastoral 
writers equal to Theocritus,* nor ifhy landscapes like 
* Except, pernaps, Allan Ramsay, whose QenUe Shepherd was 
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those of Claude Lorraine. The best parts of Spanser’a 
Shepherd’s Calendar are twtf fablcS, Mother Hubbard’s 
Tale, and the Oak and the Briar; which last is as splendfd 
a piece of oratory as any to be found in the records of the 
eloquence of the British senate! Browne, who came 
after Spehser, and Wither have left some pleasing allego¬ 
rical poems of this kind. Pope’s are as full of senseless 
finery and trite affectation, as if a peer of the realm wei^j 
to sit for his picture with a crook and cocked hat on, 
smiling wth an insipid air of no-meaning, between nature 
and fashion. Sir Philip Sidney’s Arcadia is a lasting 
monument of perverted power; where an image of ex¬ 
treme beauty, as that of “ the shepherd boy piping as 
though he should never bo old,” peeps out once in a 
hundred folio pages, amidst heaps of intricate sophistry 
and scholastic quaintness. It is not at all like Nicholas 
Poussin’s picture, in which he represents somo shepherds 
wandering out in a morning of the spring, and coming to 
a tomb with this inscription—“ I also was an Arcadian!” 
Perhaps the best pastGral in the language is that prose- 
poem, Walton’s Complete Angler. That well-known work 
has a beauty . nd romantic interest equal to its simplicity, 
and arising out of it. In the description of a fishing- 
tackle, you perceive the piety and humanity of the aSithor’s. 
mind. It is to^’bo doubted whether Sannazarius’s Pisca¬ 
tory Eclogues are equal to the scenes described by Walton 
on the banks of the river Lea. He gives the feeling of 
the open air: we walk with him along the dusty road-side," 
or repose on the banks of the river under a shady tree; 
and in watchmg for the finny prey, imbibe what he 
beautifully dills “ the patience and simplicity of poor 
honest fishermen.” We accompany them to their inn at 


produced in a climate,pven less Arcadian than that of Bn^nd.- 
Gay’s P(utoraU scarcely answer to the description. They are not, 
•triotly speaking, bucolics.—En. 
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nighf, and partake ^of tljpir simple but delicious faro; 
while Maud, the pretty mUk-maid, at her mother’s desire, 
sings the 'classic^ ditties* of the poet Marlowe: “ Come 
live with me, and be my love.” Good cheer is not 
neglected in this work, any more than in Hoiper, or any 
other'hislory that sets a poper value on the gooil things 
of this life. ^ The prints in the Complete Angler give an 
additional reality and interest to the scenes it describes. 
While Tottenham Cross shall stand, and longer, thy work, 
amiable *and happy old man, shall last! It is ia the notes 
to it that we find that character of “a fair and happy 
milk-maid,” by Sir Thomas Overbury, which may vie in 
beauty and feeling with Chaucer’s character of Griselda: 

“ A fair and happy milk-mnid is a country wench that is so far 
from making herself beautiful hy art, that one look of hers is able 
to put ill face-physic out of countenance. She knows a fair look 
is but a dumb orator to eonimeud virtue, therefore minds it not. 
All her excellences stand in her so silently, as if they had stolen 
upon her without her kuowledge. The lining of her apparel (which 
is herself) is far better than outsides of^tissue; for though she be 
not arrayed in the spoil of Urp silk-worm, she is decked in innocency, 
a far better wearing. Bhe doth not, with lying long a-bed, spoil 
l)oth her complexion and conditions.. Nature li^ taught her too 
immoderate sleep is rust to the soul; she rises tljerefore with chan¬ 
ticleer, her dame’s cock, and at night makes the lamb her curfew.... 
Her breath is her own, which scents all fte year,long of Juno, like 
a new-made haycock. She makes her hand hard with labour, and 
her heart soft with pity; and when winter evenings fall early 
(sitting at her merry wheel) she sings a defiance to the giddy wheel 
."'Fortune. 3he doth all things with so sweet a grace, it seems 
ignorance will not suffer her to do ill, being her mind is to do well. 
She bestows her year’s wages at next fair; and in choosiug her 
garments, counts no bravery in the world like decency. The garden 
and bee-hive are all her physic and chirurgery, ifnd she lives the 
longer fioFt. She dares go alone and untold sheep in the night, 
and fears no manner of ill, because she means none; yet, tp say the 
truth, she is never alone, for she is still accompanied with old songs, 
honest thoughts, and'prayers, but short ones; yet they have their 


* Ditty, not ditties; the other songs introduced into the work 
are not Marlowe’s.— Ed 
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efficacy, in that they are not palled with ensuipg idle cogithticnu. 
Lastly, her dreams are so ohaste, tfiat ehe<’dare tell them; only a 
Friday’s dream is all her superstition; that she conceals for fear of 
anger. Thus lives she; and all her care is she may die ii the spring¬ 
time to have store of flowers stuck upon her winding-sheei.’ 

The lov6 of the country has been sung by poetp, and 
echoed l)y philosophers; but thfj first have not attempted, 
and the last have been greatly puzzled, to Account for it^ 
I do not know that any ono has ever explained satisfac¬ 
torily th6j.true source of this feeling, or of thatosootliing 
emotion which the sight of the country, or a lively descrip¬ 
tion of rural objects, hardly ever fails to infuse into the 
mind. Some have ascribed this feeling to the natural 
beauty of the objects themselves: others to the freedom 
from care, the silence and tranquillity which scenes of 
retirement afford; others to the healthy and innocqnt em¬ 
ployments of a country life; others to the simplicity of 
country manners, and others to a variety of different 
causes; but none to the right one. All these, indeed, have 
their effect; but there-is another principal one which has 
not been touched upon, or only slightly glanced at, I 
will not, however, imitate Mr. Home Tooke, who, after 
enumerating seventeen different definitions of the verb, 
and laughing at theiq all as deficient and nugatory,•fet the,,, 
end of two quafeo volumes does not tell us what the verb 
really is, and has left posterity to pluck out “ the heart 
of his mystery.” I will say at once what it is that dis¬ 
tinguishes this interest from others, and' that is W' 
dbstractednese. The interest wo feel in human nature is 
exclusive, and confined to the individual; the interest we 
feel io externJl nature is common, and transferable from 
one object to all others of the same class. Thus: 

BouSSeau in his Confessions relates, that when he took 
possession of his room at Annecy, he found that he could 
see “ a little spot of* green ” from his window, which en¬ 
deared his situation the more to him, because, he says, it 
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was lie first time he had had this object constantly before 
him since he left’ Botssy, the place where he was at school 
when a child.* Some such feeling as that here described 
will be found lurking at the bottom of all our attachments 
of this sort. Were it not for the recollections habitually 
associated with them, natural objects could ijet interest 
the mind in the manneji^ they do. No doubt, the sky is 
beautiful, thoclouds sail majestically along its bosom; the 
sun is cheering; there is something exquisitely graceful 
in the jaanner in which a plant or tree puts forth its 
branches; the motion with which they bend and'tremble in 
the evening breeze is soft and lovely; there is music in the 
babbling of a brook; the view from the top of a moun¬ 
tain is full of grandeur; nor can we behold the ocean 
with indifference. Or, as the Minstrel sweetly sings; 

“ Oh, how caust thou renounce the boundless store 
Of charms which nature to her votary yields 1 
The warbling woodland, the resounding shore. 

The pomp of groves, and garniture of fields; 

All that the genial ray of morning gilds. 

And all that echoes to the song of even. 

All that the mountain’s sheltering bosom shields. 

And all the dreed magnificence of heaven ; 

Oh, how canst thou renounce^ and hope tllje forgiven 1” 

It^is not, however, the beautiful and i|agnificent alone 
that we admire in Nature; the i»ost jpsignificant and 
rudest objects are often found connected with the strongest 
emotions; we become attached to the most common and 
^“.miliar images, as to the face of a friend whom we have 
long known, and from whom wo have received many 
benefits. It is because natural objects have been associated 
with the sports of our childhood, with ajr and exercise, 
with our feelings in solitude, when the mind taltes the 
strongest hold of things, and clings with the fondest 
interest to whatever strikes its attention: with cliange of 
* Pope also declares that he had a pajticular regard for an old 
poet which stood in the court-yard before the house where he wa* 
tftodght up. 
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place, the pursuit of new scenes, and thoughts of distant 
friends; it is because they havti surreunSod us in almost 
all situations, in joy and in sorrow, in pleasnrp and in 
pain; because they have been one chief source and nourish¬ 
ment of our feelings, and a part of our being, that we love 
them as we»do ourselves. • , 

There’ is, generally speaking, *he same foundation for 
our love of Nature as for all our habitual 'attachments, 
namely, association of ideas. But this is not all. That 
which distinguishes this attachment from others is the 
transferable nature of our feelings with respect to physical 
objects; the associations connected with any one object 
extending to the whole class. Our having been attached 
to any particular person docs not make us feel the same 
attachment to the next person we may chance to meet; 
but, if we have once associated strong feelings of (^plight 
with the objects of natural scenery, the tie becomes indis¬ 
soluble, and we shall ever after feel the same attachment 
to other objects of the same sort. I remember when I was 
abroad * the trees and-grass and wet leaves, rustling in 
the walks of the Tuileries, seemed*to be as much English, 
to be as much the same ^(jes and grass thal I had always 
been used to, asT the sun shining over my head was the 
same sim which I savv in England; the faces only*were 
foreign to me. Whence comes this difference ? It arises 
from our always imperceptibly connecting the idea of the 
individual with man, and only the idea of the class with 
natural objects. In the one case, the cxtcrn/i appearanef" 
or physical structure is the least thing to bo attended to; 
in the other, it is everything. The springs that move 
the hugian fomf, and make it friendly or adverse to me, 
lie hid within it. There is an infinity of motives, passions, 
and ideas contained in that narrow compass, of which I 
know nothing, and in which I have no <Bhare. Each in¬ 
dividual is a world tfc himself, governed by a thousand 
» In 1802.-ED. 
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ixmtrndictoTy and wayward impulses. I can therefore 
make no inference fiiom oje individual to another; nor 
can my habitual sentiments, with respect to any individual, 
extend beyond himself to others. A crowd of people 
presents a disjointed, confused, and unsatisfactory appear* 
ance tp the eye, because there is nothing to oanneot the 
motley assemblage into oiw continuous or general impres¬ 
sion, unless w^en there is some common object of interest 
to fix their attention, as in the case of a full pit at the 
play-hoi’>e. The same principle will also account for 
that feeling of littleness, vacuity, and perplexity, which a 
stranger feels on entering the streets of a populous city. 
Every individual he meets is a blow to his personal 
identity. Every new face is a teasing, unanswered riddle. 
He feels the same wearisome sensation in walking from 
Oxfoi’d Street to Temple Bar, as a person would do who 
should be compelled to road through the first leaf of all 
the volumes in a library. But it is otherwise with respect 
to Nature. A flock of sheep is not a contemptible, but a 
beautiful sight. The greatest number and variety of 
physical objects do 'not'’ puzzle the will, or distract the 
attention, but are massed togotljer under ojje uniform and 
harmonious feeling. The heart reposes Wgreator security 
on the immensity of Nature’s works, “ dxpatiates freely 
there,’' and finds elbow-room and breathii^-space. Wo are 
always at home with Nature. There is neither hypocrisy, 
caprice, nor mental reservation in her favours. Our in¬ 
tercourse with her is not liable to accident or change, 
suspicion or disappointment; she smiles on us still the 
same. A rose is always sweet, a lily is always beautiful ; 
we do not hate the one, nor envy the othof. If wij have 
once enjoyed the cool shade of a tree, and been lulled into 
a deep repose by the sound of a brook running abits foot, 
we are sure that wflierever we can find a shady stream, we 
can enjoy the same pleasure agai*; so that when we 
imagine these objects, we can easily form a mystic per*. 
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Bonification of the friendly power that inhabits Aem, 
Dryad or Naiad, offering its cc*)l fountain or its tempting 
shade. Hence the origin of the Grecian mythology. All 
objects of the same kind being the same, not only in their 
appearance, but in their practical uses, we habitually con¬ 
found them together under the same general idea^ and 
whatever fondness we may hwve conceived for one, is 
immediately placed to the common accounf. The most^ 
opposite kinds and remote trains of feeling gradually go 
to enrich the same sentiment; and in our love of»Nature, 
there is alf the force of individual attachment, combined 
with the most airy abstraction. It is this circumstance 
which gives that refinement, expansion and wild interest 
to feelings of this sort, when strongly excited, which every 
one must have experienced, who is a true lover of Nature. 

It is the same setting sun that wo see and ren^pmber 
year after year, through summer and winter, seed-time 
and harvest. The moon that shines above oiu: heads, or 
plays through the chequered shade, is the same moon 
that we used to read of-in Mrs. Eadcliffe’s romances. We 
see no difterence in the trees firSt covered with leaves in 
the spring. TJhe dry rec^s rustling on the side of a 
stream—the w»k1s swept by the loud blast—the dark 
mas-sy foliage of autumn—the grey trunks and naked 
branches of the^trees in winter—the sequestered copse, 
and wide-extended heath—the glittering sunny showers 
and December snows—are still the same, or accompanied 
with the same thoughts and feelings: there 'is no object 
however trifling or rude, that does not in some mood or 
other find its way into the heart, as a link in the chain of 
our liying beifig; and this it is that makes good that 
saying of the poet: 

“ 'So me the meanest flower that blows oan give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears." 

Thus Nature is a kind'of universal home, and every object 
it presents to us, an old acquaintance with unalt^ed 
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looki; for there is that consent and matual harmony 
among all her works, one smdivided spirit pervading them 
throughout, that to him who has weU acquainted himself 
with them, they speak always the same well-known 
language, striking on the heart, amidst unquiet thoughts 
and tumult of the world, like the music of s>ne’s native 
tongue heard in some fa%-off country: • 

My heart leaps up whan I behold 
A rainbow in the sky: 

So was it when my life began, 

So is it now I am a man, 

So shall it be when I grow old and die. 

The child’s the father of the man, 

And I would have my years to be 
Linked each to each by natural piety.” 

The daisy that first strikes the child’s eye in trying to 
leap pver his own shadow, is the same flower that with 
timid upward glance implores the grown man not to 
tread upon it. Kousseau, in one of his botanical excur¬ 
sions, meeting with the periwinkle, fell upon his knees, 
crying out —Ah t voila de la pervenche ! It was because 
he had thirty years'bofore brought home the same flower 
with him in one of his rambles with Madame de Warens, 
near Chambery. It struck him as tl4 same identical 
littlb blue flower that he remembered sef weU; and thirty 
years of sorrow and bitter regret wer# effaced from his 
memory. That, or a thousand other flowers of the same 
name, were the same to him, to the heart, and to the eye; 
but there las but one Madame Warens in the world, 
whose image was never absent from his thoughts; with 
whom flowers and verdure sprang up beneath his feet, 
and without whom all was cold and barAn in naVire and 
in his own breast. The cuckoo, “ that wandering voice ” 
that comes and goes with the spring, mocks our^ears with 
one note from y«uth to age; and the lapwing, screaming 
Mund the traveller’s path, repeatl for ever the same sad 
story of Tereus and Philomel 1 
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LECTUEQVL 

ON OAT, SWIFT, YOUNG, COLLINS, &0. 

I SHALL in the present Lecture go back to the «ge of 
Queen Anne, and endeavour to give a cursory account of 
the most eminent of our poets, of whom I have not already 
spoken, from that period to the present. 

The three principal poets among the wits of Queen 
Anne’s reign, next to Pope, were Prior, Swift, and Qay. 
Parnell, though a good-natured, easy man, and a fijend 
to poets and the Muses, was himself little more than an 
occasional versifier; and Arbuthnot, who had as much 
wit as the best of them, chose to show it in prose, and not 
in verse. Ho had a very notable share in the immortal 
History of John Bull, and the Inimitable and praise¬ 
worthy Memoirs of Martipus Scriblerus. ' There has 
been a great deallsaid and written about the plagiarisms 
of Sterne; but tue orjjy real plagiarism ho has Ifcon 
guilty of (if such*theft were a crime), is in taking Tris¬ 
tram Shandy’s father from Martin’s, the elder Scriblerus. 
The original idea of the character, that is, of the opinion¬ 
ated, captious old gentleman who is pedantic?, not from 
profession, but choice, belongs to Arbuthnot. Arbuthnot’s 
style is distinguished from that of his contemporaries 
even bji a greafer degree of terseness and conciseness. 
He leaves out every superfluous word, is sparing of con¬ 
necting particles, and introductory phrases, uses always 
the simplest forms of construction, and » more a master 
of the idiomatic peculilErities and internal resources of the 
language than almost any other writer. There is a ze« 
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scarcli in the choice of a plain, ae well as of an orna¬ 
mented or learned style; and, in fact, a great deal more. 
Among (»mmon English words, there may be ten ex¬ 
pressing the same thing with different degrees of force 
and propriety, and only one of them the very word we 
want, because it is the only one that answers exactly 
with the idea we havevin our minds. Each word in 
familiar use has a different set of associations and shades 
of meaning attached to it, and distinguished from each 
other b^ inveterate custom; and it is in having the whole 
of these at our command, and in knowing which to choose, 
as they are called for by the occasion, that tho perfection 
of a pure conversational prose-style consists. But in 
writing a florid and artificial style, neither tho same range 
of invention, nor the same quick sense of propriety— 
nothing but learning, is required. If you know the words 
and their general meaning, it is sufficient: it is impossible 
you should know tho nicer inflections of signification, 
depending on an endless variety of application, in ex¬ 
pressions borrowed from a foreign or dead language. 
They all impose upon the ear alike, because they are not 
familiar to it; the only distinction left is between the 
pompous and the plain; the sesquipedalm verba have this 
advautage, that they are all of one Ulngthj and any 
words are equally fit for a learned style;' so that wo have 
never heard them before. Themistocles thought that the 
same sounding epithets could not suit all subjects, as the 
same dress ■floes not fit all persons. The style of our 
modem prose-writers is very fine in itself; but it wants 
variety of inflection and adaptation: it hinders ns from 
seeing the differences of tho things it''undertakes to 
describe. 

What I have here insisted on will be found to bo the 
leading distinction between the style of Swift, Arbuthnot, 
Steele, and the other 'writers of th» age of Queen Anne, 
and. the stylo of Dr. Johnson, which succeeded to it. 
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The one is English, and the other ia not. The waters 
first mentioned, in order to expioss their thoughts, looked 
about them for the properest word to convey any idea, 
that the language which they spoke, and which their 
countrymen understood, afforded: Dr. Johnson takes the 
first English word that offers, and by translating it^at a 
venture itto the first Greek or Jiatin word he can think 
of, only retaining the English termination, produces an 
extraordinary effect upon the reader by much the same 
sort of mechanical process that Trim converted Jhe old 
jack-boots ihto a pair of new mortars. 

Dr. Johnson was a lazy learned man, who liked to 
think and talk, better than to read or write—who, how¬ 
ever, wrote much and well, but too often by rote. His 
long compound Latin phrases required less thought, and 
took up more room than others. What shows the facilities 
afforded by this style of imposing generalisation is, that 
it was instantly adopted with success by aU those who 
were writers by profession, or who were not, and that at 
present we cannot see a,, lottery puff or a quack advertise¬ 
ment pasted against a wall that fis not perfectly John¬ 
sonian in style. Formerly^ the learned had the privilege 
of translating Meir notions into Latin; and a great 
privilege it was, ilis it confined the reputation and emolu¬ 
ments of learning to tliemsclves. Dr. Johnson may be 
said to have naturalised this privilege, by inventing a 
sort of jargon translated half-way out of one language 
into the other, which raised the Doctor’s reputation, and 
confounded all ranks in literature. 

In the short period above alluded to, authors professed 
to wrii^ as other men spoke; everybody now affects to 
speak as authors write; and any one who retains the use 
of his mother tongue either in writing or conversation, 
is looked upon as a very illiterate character. 

Prior and Gay beloiiig, in the characteristic exceUenoes 
of their stvle. to the same class of writers with Suckling, 
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Rochester, and ^Sedley: the former imbibed most of the 
Ucentions levity of*the ago of Charles II. and carried it 
on beyojid the Revolution under King William. Prior 
has left no single work equal to Gay’s Fables or the 
Beggar’s Opera. But in his lyrical and fugitive pieces he 
has .shown even more genius, more playftllness, more 
mischievous gaiety. No one has exceeded him in the 
laughing gtace with which he glances at a subject that 
will not bear examining, with which he gently hints at 
what cannot be directly insisted on, with which he half 
conceals, and half draws aside the veil from some of the 
Muses’ nicest mysteries. His Muse is, in fact, a giddy 
wanton flirt, who spends her time in playing at snap¬ 
dragon and blind-man’s buff, who tolls what she should 
not, and knows more than she tells. She laughs at the 
tricky she shows us, and blushes, or would be thought to 
do so, at what she keeps concealed. Prior has translated 
several of Fontaine’s Tales from tho French; and they 
have lost nothing in the translation either of their wit 
or malice. I need not name them: but the one I like the 
most, is that of Cnpid*in Search of Venus’s Doves. No 
one could insinuate a knavish^plot, a tender point, a loose 
moral with such unconscious archness and careless 
raiHery, as if he gained now self-possi^ion and adroit¬ 
ness from the perplexity and confusion into which he 
throws scrupulous imaginations, and knew how to seize 
on all the ticklish parts of his subject, from their in¬ 
voluntarily’shrinking under his grasp. Some of his imi¬ 
tations of Boileau’s servile addresses to Louis XIV., which 
he has applied with a happy mixture of wit and patriotio 
enthusiasm to King William, or as he famiiiarly caiyi him, to 

“Little Will, the Bcourgo of Fiance, 

No Godhead, but the first of men,” 

are excellent, and show the same Ulent for dotible-eniendra 
and the same gallantry of spirit, wbsther in the softer 
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lyric or the more lively heroic. Some of Prior’s bow mots 
are the best that are recorded. His Serious poetry, as his 
Solomon, is as heavy as his familiar style was light and 
agreeable. His moral Muse is a Magdalen, and should 
not have obtruded herself on public view. Henry and 
Emma is a^paraphrase of the old ballad of the Nut-brown 
Maid, and not so good as the oiriginal. In short, as we 
often see in other cases, where men thwart their own, 
genius. Prior’s sentimental and romantic productions are 
mere affectation, the result not of powerful impulse or 
real feeling, but of a consciousness of his deficiencies, and 
a wish to supply their place by labour and art. 

Gay was sometimes grosser than Prior, not systematic¬ 
ally, but inadvertontly—from not being so well aware of 
w'hat he was about; nor was there the same necessity for 
caution, for his grossness is by no means so seductive or 
inviting. 

Gay’s Fables are certainly a work of great merit, both 
as to the quantity of invention implied, and as to the 
elegance and facility of“the execution. They are, how¬ 
ever, spun out too long; the descriptions and narrative 
are too diffuse and desultoi;y; and the moral is sometimes 
without point, ilhey are more like Tales than Fables. 
The best are, p<^haps^the Hare with Many Friends^ the 
Monkeys, and tne Fox at the Point of Death. His 
Pastorals are pleasing and poetical. But his capital 
Work is his Beggar’s Opera. It is indeed a masterpiece 
of wit and genius, not to say of morality. Iff composing 
it, he chose a very unpromising ground to work upon, 
and he has prided himself in adorning it with all the 
graces, ^he precision, and brilliancy of stylo. It is a vulgar 
error to call this a vulgar play. So far [is it] from it, 
that I desnot scruple to say that it appears to me one of 
the most refined productions in the ‘language. The 
elegance of the composition is in exact proportion to the 
coarseness of the materials; by “ happy alchemy of mind,” 
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the author has extracted an essence of refinement from 
the drop of humac life^ and turns its very dross into 
gold. The scenes, characters, and- incidents are, in them¬ 
selves, ot the lowest and most disgusting kind; but, by 
the sentiments and reflections which are put into the 
mouths of highwaymen, turnkeys, their mistsesses, wives 
or daughters, ho has converted this motley groiJp into a 
set of fine gentlemen and ladies, satirists and philosophers. 
He has also effected this transformation without once 
violatip,g probability, or “ o’erstepping the modesty of 
nature.” In fact. Gay has turned the tables on* the critics, 
and by the assumed license of the mock-heroic style has 
enabled himself to do justice to nature, that is, to give all 
the force, truth, and locality of real feeling to the thoughts 
and expressions, without being called to the bar of false 
taste and affected delicacy. The extreme beauty and 
feeling of the song, “ Woman is like the fair flower in its 
lustre,” are only equalled by its characteristic propriety 
and rutivetS. Polly describes her lover going to the 
gallows with the same touching, simplicity, and with all 
the natural fondness ofla young girl in her circumstances, 
who sees in his approaching catastrophe nothing but the 
misfortunes and the personal accomplishments of the 
object of her affections. “I see himj^weeter than the 
nosegay in his hand; the admiring crowd lament that so 
lovely a youth should como to an untimely end: even 
butchers weep, and Jack Ketch refuses his fee rather than 
consent to ♦tie the fatal knot.” The preservation of the 
character and costume is complete. It has been said by 
a great authority: “ There is some soul of goodness in 
things eviland the Beggars Opera is’ a good-natured 
but instructive comment on this text. The poet has 
thrown all the gaiety and sunshine of the imagination, all 
the intoxication of pleasure, and the vanity of despair, 
round the short-lived existence of his heroes; whUe> 
Peachum and Loekitt are seen in tbevbackground, parcel- 
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ling out tlieir months and weeks between them. .The 
general view exhibited of huma» life is orthe most subtle 
and abstracted kind. The author has with great felicity 
brought out the good qualities and interesting emotions 
almost inseparable from the lowest conditions; and with 
the same penetrating glance has detected the disgjjises 
which rahk and circumstances lend to exalted vice. Every 
line in this sterling comedy sparkles with -wit, and is 
fraught with the keenest sarcasm. The very wit, however, 
takes off from the offensiveness- of the satire; and.^ 
seen great Statesmen, very great statesmen, heartily enjoy¬ 
ing the joke, laughing most inunoderately at the compli¬ 
ments paid to them as not much worse than pickpockets 
and cut-throats in a different line of life, and pleased, as 
it were, to see themselves humanised by some sort of 
fellowship with their kind. Indeed, it may be said that 
the moral of the piece is to show the vulgarity of rice, or 
that the same violations of integrity and decorum, the 
same habitual sophistry in palliating their want of prin¬ 
ciple, are common to Ihe great and powerful with the 
meanest and most contemptible ofHhe species. What can 
be more convincing than the arguments Used by these 
would-be politicos, to show that in hypocrisy, selfish¬ 
ness, and treachely, they do not come up to many of their 
betters? The eliolamStion of Mrs. Peaehum, when her 
daughter marries Macheath, “ Hussy, hussy,- you will be 
as ill used, and as much neglected, as if you had married 
a lord," is worth all Mrs. Hannah More’s lab(toed invec¬ 
tives on the laxity of the manners of high life! 

I shall conclude this account of Gray with his verses on 
Sir Eichard Bkickmore, which may serve at once as a 
specimen of his own manner, and as a character of a 
voluminojis contemporary poet, who was admired by Mr. 
Locke, and knighted by King William III.: 

“See who ne’er ^as nor will be half-read, 

Who first s«ng Arthur, then aung Alfred; 
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Pmiaed groat Eliza iu God’s anger, 

Till all tilje ^nglislunen cried, “Hang her!”— 
hlaul’d human wit in one tliiok satire; 

Hext in three books spoil’d human nature; 

Undid Creation at a jerk, 

And of Redemption made damn’d work. 

Then took his Muse at once, and dipt her * 

Full in the middle the Scripture: • 

What wonders there the man, grown old, did ? 

Sternhold liimself he out-Stemholded. 

Made David seem so mad and freakish, 

^11 thought him just what thought King Achish. 

No mortal read his Solomon * 

But judg’d Re’boam his own son. 

Moses he serv’d as Moses Pharaoh, 

And Deborah as she Siserah; 

Made Jeremy full sore to cry. 

And Job himself curse God and die. 

What punishment all this must follow ? 

Shall Arthur use him like King Tollo ? 

Shall David as Uriah slay him? 

Or dextrous Deborah Siserah him? 

No I none of these I Heaven spare his life! 

But send him, honest Job, thj wife!” 

Gay’s Trivia, or Art of Walking tho Streets, is as pleasant 
ns walking the streets must hav^ been at the time when it 
was written. His ballad of Black-eyed {Susan is one of 
tho most delightful that can be iif^ginel; nor do I see 
that it is a bit the worse for Mr. Jekyll’s*parody on it. 

Swift’s reputation as a poet has been in a manner ob¬ 
scured by the greater splendour, by the natural force and 
inventive geJSius of his prose writings; but if he had never 
written either the Tale of a Tub or Gulliver’s Travels, his 
name.mterely as a poet would have come down to us, and 
have gone down to posterity with well-earned hanours. 
His dotations of Horace, and still more his Verses on his 
own Death, place him in the first rank of agreeable moral¬ 
ists imverse. TheJe is not only a dry humour, an exquisite 
tone of irony, in these productions W his pen; but there 
it a* touching, unpretending pathos, flixed up with the 
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most whimsical and eccentric strokes qf pleasantry and 
satire. His Description of th8 Moriiing in London, and 
of a City Shower, which were first published in tjie Tatler, 
are among the most delightful of the contents of that very 
delightful work. Swift shone as one of the most sensible 
of the ppet^s; ho is also distinguished as one of th^ most 
nonsensical of them. No man Kas written so many lack- 
a-daisical, slip-shod, tedious, trifling, foolish, fantastical 
verses as ho, which are so little an imputation on the 
wisdom o4 the writer, and which in fact only show his 
readiness to oblige others, and to forget himself. He 
has gone so far as to invent a new stanza of fourteen and 
sixteen syllable lines for Mary the cookmaid to vent her 
budget of nothings, and for Mrs. Harris to gossip with 
the deaf old housekeeper. Oh, when shall we have such 
another Eoctor of Laracor! The Tale of a Tub is.one of 
the most masterly compositions in the language, whether 
for thought, wit, or stylo. It is so capital and undeniable 
a proof of the author’s talents, that Dr. Johnson, who did 
not like Swift, would‘flot allow that he wrote it. It is 
hard that the same performance sTiouW stand in the way of 
a man’s promotion to a bishopric, as wanting gravity, and 
at the same tim : be denied to be his, as having too much 
wit. It is a pit / the^Doctor did not find out some ^'aver 
author, for whom be felt a critical kindness, on whom to 
father this splendid but unacknowledged production. Dr. 
Johnson could not deny that Gulliver’s Travels were his; 
he therefore disputed them merits, and said ^hat after the 
first idea of them was conceived, they were easy to execute; 
all tho rest followed mechanically. I do not kllow how 
that may be; l)ut the mechanism employed is something 
very different from any that the author of Easselas was in 
the habft of bringing to boar on such occasions. There is 
nothing more futile, as well as invidiofis, than this modo 
of criticising a workfif original genius. Its greatest merit 
is supposed to b^ in the invention; and you say'verj 
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wisely, that it is. not in the execution. You might aa well 
take away the merit *of the invention of the telescope by 
saying th»t, after its uses were explained and understood, 
any ordinary eyesight could look through it. Whether 
the excellence of Gulliver’s Travels is in the conception or 
the eaecution, is of little consequence; the power js some-- 
where, and it is a power ^hat has moved tho world. The 
.power is not that of big words and vaunting common¬ 
places. Swift left these to those who wanted them, and 
has don? what his acuteness and intensity of jiind alone 
could enable any one to conceive or to perform. His object 
was to strip empty pride and grandeur of the imposing air 
which external circumstances throw around them; and 
for this purpose he has cheated the imagination of the 
illusions which the prejudices of sense and of tho world 
put upon it, by reducing everything to the abstract pre¬ 
dicament of size. Ho enlarges or diminishes the scale, ns 
he wishes to show the insignificance or the grossness of 
our overweening self-love. That ho has done this with 
mathematical precision, ,with complete presence of mind 
and perfect keeping,' in a manner that comes equally homo 
to the understanding of the man and of the child, does not 
take away from the merit of the work or -jbe genius of the 
author. He has taken a new view sf hu jinn nature, such 
ns a being of a higher sphere might take of it; he has 
tom the scales from oflF his moral vision; he has tried an 
experiment jpon human life, and sifted its pretensions 
from the alloy of circumstances; he has measured it with 
a rule, has weighed* it in a balance, and found it, for the 
most part, wanting and worthless—in sijbstance and in 
show. Nothing solid, nothing valuable is left in his sys¬ 
tem but virtue and wisdom. What a libel is this upon 
mankind 1 What a convincing proof of misanthropy I 
What presumption and what malice^epense, to show men 
what they are, and to teach them what they ought to be 1' 
What a mortifying stroke aimed at naliional glory is that 
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unlucky incideut of Gulliver’s wading across the channel 
and carrying off the whole fleet’of Blefusoul After that, 
we have only to consider which of the contendiijg parties 
was in the right. What a shock to personal vanity is 
given in the account of Gulliver’s nurse, Glumdalclitch I 
Still, notwithstanding the disparagement to her pergonal 
charms, her good nature remainsethe same amiable quality 
as before. I cannot see tho harm, the misanthropy, the 
immoral and degrading tendency of this. The moral 
lesson is aa.fine as the intellectual exhibition is asausing. 
It is an attempt to tear off the mask of imposture from the 
world; and nothing but imposture has a right to complain 
of it. It is, indeed, the way with our quacks in morality 
to preach up the dignity of human nature, to pamper pride 
and hypocrisy with the idle mockeries of the virtues they 
pretend to, and which they have not; but it was not ^wift’s 
way to cant morality or anything else; nor did his genius 
prompt him to write unmeaning panegyrics on mankind I 

I do not, therefore, agree with tho estimate of Swift’s 
moral or intellectual chitracter given by an eminent critic, 
who does not seem to have forgotten the party politics of 
Swift. I do not carry my political resentments so far 
back; I can at l|bis time of day forgive Swift for being a 
Tory. I feet little disturbance (whatever I might think 
of (hem) at his fjolitical sentiments which died with him, 
considering how much else ho has left behind him of a more 
solid and imperishable nature! If Ije had, indeed (like some 
others), merely left behind him the lasting infamy of a de* 
stroyer of his country, or the shining example of an apostate 
from liberty, I might have thought the case alters. 

Thai determination with which Swift persisted in a pre¬ 
concerted theory savoured of the morbid affection of which 
he died.* There is nothing more likely to drive a man 
mad than the being unable to get rid ef the ides of the’ 
distinction between fight and wrong, and an obstinate, 
constitutional preference of the true to the agreeable. 
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8wift> was not a Frenchman. In this respect he differed 
from Rabelais and Voltaic. They have been accoimted 
the threi^ greatest wits in modem times; but their wit 
was of a peculiar kind in each. They are little beholden 
to each other; there is some resemblance between Lord 
Peten in the Tale of a Tub and Rabelais’ Friai» .Tohn; but 
in general they are all tbtee authors of a substantive char¬ 
acter in themselves. Swift’s wit (particularly in his chief 
prose works) was serious, saturnine, and practical; Rabe¬ 
lais’ W 56 fantastical and joyous; Voltaire’s was light, 
sportive, and verbal. Swift’s wit was the wit of sense; 
Rabelais’, the wit of nonsense; Voltaire’s, of indifference 
to both. The ludicrous in Swift arises out of his keen 
sense of impropriety, his soreness and impatience of the 
least absurdity. He separates with a severe and caustic 
air truth from falsehood, folly from wisdom, “ shows vice 
her own image, scorn her own featureand it is the force, 
the precision, and the honest abruptness with which the 
separation is made, that excites our surprise, our admira¬ 
tion, and laughter. Hu sets a mark of reprobation on that 
which offends good sensd and good manners, which cannot 
be mistaken, and which holds it np to our ridicule and 
contempt ever after. His occasional disposition to trifling 
(already noticed) was a relaxation from iho excessive ear¬ 
nestness of his mind. Indignalio Jacit tfrsMS. His better 
genius was his spleen. It was the biting acrimony of his 
temper that sharpened his other faculties. The truth of 
his perceptffins produced the pointed coruscations of his 
wit; his playful irony was the result of inward bitterness 
of thought; his imagination was the product of the literal, 
dry, incorrigible tenaciousness of his understanding. Ho 
endeavoured to escape from the persecution of realities 
into the regions of fancy, and invented his Liliputians 
and Brobdignagkns, Yahoos and Houynhyms, as a diver¬ 
sion to the more painful knowledgs of the world around, 
him; they only made him laugh, while mon and women 
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made him angry. His feyerish impatience made him«yiew 
the indrmities of that great baby, the ^yorld, with the same 
scrutinising glance and jealous irritability that, a parent 
regards the failings of its offepring; but, as Eousseau has 
well observed, parents have not on this account been sup¬ 
posed to h^ve more affection for other people’s children 
jhan thmr own. In other respeets, and except from the 
sparkling effervescence of his gall. Swift’s brain was as, 
“ dry as the remainder biscuit after a voyage.” He hated 
absurdity :^Eabelais loved it, exaggerated it with SHpremo 
satisfaction, luxuriated in its endless varieties, rioted in 
nonsense, “ reigned there and revelled.” He dwelt on the 
absurd and ridiculous for the pleasure they gave him, not 
for the pain. He lived upon laughter, and died laughing. 
Ho indulged his vein, and took his full swing of folly. 
He did not baulk his fancy or his readers. His wit jpas to 
him “ as riches finelesshe saw no end of his wealth in 
that way, and set no limits to his extravagance: he was 
communicative, prodigal, boundless, and inexhaustible, 
flis were the Saturnalia of wit, the riches and the royalty, 
the health and long life. He is intoxicated with gaiety, 
5i»d with folly. His animjd spirits drown liim in a flood 
cf mirth: his blood courses up and down his veins like 
wine. His thirsi of eiyoyment is as gi'eat as his thirtt of 
■trink: his appetite for good things of all sorts is unsatis¬ 
fied, and there is a never-ending supply. Dwcoiir e k dry; 
so they moisten their words in their cups, and relish their 
dry jests with plenty of Botargos and dried n^ts’ tongues. 
It is like Camacho’s wedding in Don Quixote, where Sancho 
ladled out whole pullets and fat geese from th« soup- 
kettles ,at a pufl. The flagons are set • a running, their 
tongues wag at the same time, and thoir mirth flows as a 
river. How Friar John roars and lays about him in the 
vineyard I How Panurge whines in the* storm, and how 
'dexterously he contri*s to throw the sheep overboard I 
* Oflg., edit, has tetting. —Kd 
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much Pantagi’uel behaves like a wise kiu^t How 
Gargantua mewls, pd pitfes, and slabbers his nurse, and 
demeans himself most like a royal infant 1 what provinces 
he devoifrs I what seas he drinks up 1 How he oats, drinks, 
and sleeps—sleeps, eats, and drinks 1 The style of Babe- 
lais is no less prodigious than his matter, ijis words are 
of marrow—unctuous, popping fatness. He ws a mad 
wag, the king of good fellows, and prince of practical 
philosophers! 

Ra^lais was a Frenchman of the old school, Voltaire 
of the new. The wit of the one arose from aiJ exuberance 
of enjoyment, of the other, from an excess of indifference, 
real or assumed. Voltaire had no enthusiasm for one thing 
or another: he made light of everything. In his hands 
oO things turn to chaff and dross, as the pieces of silver 
money in the Arabian Nights were changed by the hands 
of tfie enchanter into little dry crumbling leaves 1 He is 
a Parisian, lie never exaggerates, is never violent: he 
treats things with the most provoking sang froid, and ex¬ 
presses his contempt by the most indirect hints and in 
the fewest words, as if ho hardly thought them worth oven 
his contempt! He retains complete possession of himself 
and of his subject. He does hot effect his purpose by the 
eagerness of his blows, but by the delicacy of his tact. 
The poisoned wound he inflicted Vas Jo fine, as scarcely 
to bo felt till it rankled and festered in its “ mortal conse¬ 
quences.” His callousness was an excellent foil for the 
antagonists he had mostly to deal with. He took kj^ves 
and fools on his shield well. Ho stole away its cloak 
fromigravo imposture. If he reduced other things below 
tlieir true value, making them seem worthless and hollow, 
he did not degrade the pretensions of tyranny ahd super¬ 
stition below their true value, by making them spem utterly* 
worthless and hollow, as contemptible as they were odious. 
This was the service he rendered to truth and mankind! 
His Candi.le is a masterpiece of wj^ It has been calW 
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“ the dull product of a scoffer’s pen," It is, indeed, «the 
product of a scoffer’s pen;’’ but after reading the Excursion, 
few people will think it dwH. It is in the mosf perfect 
keeping, and without any appearance of effort. Every 
sentence tells, and the whole reads like one sentence. 
There is something sublime in Martin’s sceptical iadif- 
ferenco td moral good and evil. <11 is the repose of the 
grave. It is better to suffer this living death, than a living 
martyrdom. “ Nothing can touch him further.’’ The 
moral of Candide (such as it is) is the same as that of 
Rasselas: tfie execution is different. Voltaire says, “ A 
great book is a great evil.” Dr. Johnson would have 
laboured this short apophthegm into a voluminous com¬ 
monplace. Voltaire’s traveller (in another work) being 
asked “ whether he likes black or white mutton best,’’ re¬ 
plies that “ he is indifferent, provided it is tender.” , Dr. 
Johnson did not get at a conclusion by so short a way as 
this. If Voltaire’s licentiousness is objected to me, I say, 
let it be placed to its true account, the manners of the age 
and court in which he liwod. The lords and ladies of the 
bedchamber in the reign of Louis XV. found no fault with 
the immoral tendency of his writings. Why then should 
our modem purists quarrel with them ? But to return. 

Young is a gloomy epigrammatist He has abused gltat 
powers both of thdught and language. His moral reflec¬ 
tions are sometinies excellent; but he spoils their beauty 
by overloading them with a religious horror, and at the 
same time giving them all the smart turns ^d quaint 
expression of an enigma or repartee in verse. The well- 
known lines on Procrastination are in his best mamter: 

, “Be wise to-day; His madness tf) defer ; 

Next day the fatal precedent will plead ; 

Thvs on, till wisdom is push’d out of life. 

Procrastination is the thief of time; ^ 

Year after year it steals, till all are tied. 

And to the mercie^of a moment leaves 
The vast concewis of an eternal scene. 
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Of man’s mimmilous mistakes, this hears 
The palm, “ Tha^ all mssi are sbont to live,” 

For ever on the brink of being bom. 

All pay themselves the compliment to think 
They, one day, shall not drivel; and their pride 
On this reversion takes np ready praise; 

^At least, their own; their future selves applauds; 

How excellent that life,they ne’er will lead I 
Time lodg’d in their own hands in Folly’s vails; 

That lodg’d in Fate’s, to Wisdom they consign ; 

The thing they can’t but purpose, they postpone. 

”1'js not in Folly, not to scorn a fool; 

And scarce in human Wisdom to do more. ^ 

All Promise is poor dilatory man, 

And that through every stage. When young, indeed, 

In full content we sometimes nobly rest. 

Un-anxious for ourselves; and only wish, 

As duteous sons, our fathers were more wise. 

At thirty man suspects himself a fool; 

Knows it at forty, and reforms his plan; 

At fifty chides his infamous delay, 

Pushes his prudent purpose to Eesolve; 

In all the magnanimity of thought 
Resolves, and re-resolves; then dies the same. 

And why ? Because he thinks himself immortal. 

All men think all men mortal, but themselves: 

Themselves, when some alain ing shock of fate 
Strikes through their wounded hearts the sudden dread; 
But their hearts wounded, like the wounded air. 

Soon close: where passed the shaft, no ti^e is found. 

As from the wing no scar the sky retains,. 

The parted wave no furrow from the keel; 

So dies in human hearts the thought of death 
Ev’n with the tender tear which nature sheds 
O’er those we love; we drop it in their grave.” 

His Universal Passion is a keen and powerful satire, but 
the effort takes from the effect, and oppresses attention 
by perpetual and violent demands upon it. His tragedy 
of the Revenge is monkish and scholastic. Zaaga is a 
vulgar caricature of lago. The finest lines in it are the 
burst of triumph at the end, wheiv his revenge is com¬ 
pleted : 
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^ Let Europe and her pallid sous go weep, 

Let Afrio on her hundred ^irones rejotoe,” &o. 

Collins is a writer of a very different stampj who had 
perhaps less general power of mind than Young; but ho 
had that true vivida vis, that genuine inspiration, which 
alone can give birth to the highest efforts of poetry. He 
leaves slings in the minds of biw readers, certain traces of 
thought and feelings which never wear out, because nature 
had left them in his own mind. He is the only one of the 
minor poets of whom, if ho had lived, it «anno(fcbe said 
that he might not have done the greatest things. The 
germ is there. He is sometimes affected, unmeaning, and 
obscure; but ho also catches rich glimpses of the bowers 
of Paradise, and has lofty aspirations after th,e highest 
seats of the Muses. With a great deal of tinsel and splen¬ 
did patchwork, he has not been able to hide th^ solid 
sterling ore of genius. In liis best works tliere is an attic 
simplicity, a pathos, and fervour of imagination, which 
make us the more lament that the efforts of his mind were 
at first depressed by nogfect and pecuniary embarrassment, 
and at length buried in the gloom of an unconquerable 
and fatal makdy. How piany poets have gone through 
all the horrors of poverty and contempt, and ended their 
days in moping melancholy or moody madness 1 

“We poets n/our youth begin in gladness. 

But thereof comes in the end despondency and madness." 

Is this the fault of themselves, of nature A tempering 
them of too fine a clay, or of the world, that spurner of 
living, and patron of dead merit ? Read the account of 
Colling: with Ifopes frustrated, with faculties blighted—at 
last, when it was too late for himself or others, receiving 
the deceitful favours of relenting Fortune, which served 
only to throw their sunshine on his dacay, and to light 
,him to an early grave# He was found silting with every 
spark of imaginatiao extinguished, and with only the &int 
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traccf of memory and reason left—with only one book in 
his room, the BiCle > “ butathat,” he said, “ was the best.” 
A melancholy damp hung like an unwholesome mildew 
upon his faculties: a canker had consumed the flower of 
his life. Ho produced works of genius, and the public 
regarded them with scorn: he aimed at excsllence that 
should be his own, and iis friends treated his elflbrts as 
the wanderings of fatuity. The proofs of his capacity 
are, his Ode on Evening, his Ode on the Passions (par¬ 
ticularly the fine personification of Hope), his Ode to Pear, 
the [so called] Dirge in Cymbclino, the Lines on'Thomson’s 
Grave, and his Eclogues, parts of which are admirable. 
But perhaps his Ode on the Poetical Character is the 
best of all. A rich distilled perfume emanates from it 
like the breath of genius; a golden cloud envelops it; a 
honeyed paste of poetic diction encrusts it, like the can¬ 
died coat of the auricula. His Ode to Evening shows 
equal genius in the images and versification. The sounds 
steal slowly over the ear, like the gradual coming on of 
evening itself: 

“ If aught pf oaten stop or pastoral song 
Jlay hope, chaste Eve, to soojhe thy modest ear. 

Like thy own solemn springs. 

Thy springs and dying galea, 

0 nymph reserv’d, while now the brighti^aiioil sun 
Sits on yon western tent, whose cloudy skirts 
With brede ethereal wove, 

O’erhang his wavy bod: 

Now air is hush’d, save where the weak^iy’d bat 
With short shrill shriek flits by on leathery wing, 

Or where the beetle winds 
His small but sullen horn, 

As oft he rises midst the twilight path, 

Against the pilgrim borne in heedless hum. 

Now teach me, maid oompoSd, 

To breathe some soften’d strain! 
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Wliose numbers stealing through thy darkling vak) 

May not unseemly with its sti^iiess sjit, * 

As musing slow, I hail 
Thy genial, lov d return I 

For when thy folding star arising shows 
His l)aly circlet, at his warning lamp 
The fragrant Hours and Elves 
Who slept in flow’rs the day, 

And many a nymph who wreathes her brows with sedge, 
And sheds the fresh’ning dew, and lovelier still. 

The pensive Pleasures sweei 
Prepare thy shadowy car; 

Then lead, calm Votress, where some sheety lake 
Cheers the lone heath, or some time-hallow’d pile, 

Or upland fallows grey 
Reflect its last cool gleam. 

But when chill blust’ring winds, or driving rain 
Forbid my willing feet, be mine the hut. 

That from the mountain’s side 
Views wilds and swelling floods. 

And hamlets brown, pod dim-discover’d spires. 

And hears their simple bell, and tnarkp o’er all 
The dewy fingers draw •. 

The gradual dusky, veil. 

While Spring shall pour his show’rs, as oft ho wont, 

And bathe tlix brea'^iing tresses, meekest Kvol 
While^Summei loves to sport 
Beneath thy lingering light; 

While sallow Autumn fills thy lap with loaves 
Or Winter yelling through the troublous air. 

Affrights thy shrinking train 
And rudely rends thy robes; 
a 

SQ,long, sure-found beneath the sylvan shed. 

Shall Fancy, Friendship, Science, rose-lipp’d Health, 
r Thy gentle influence own. 

And hymn thy favourite name." ,, 

« Hammond, whose poems are bovmd up with Collins’s, 
in Bell’s pocket edition, was a young gentleman, who 
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appears to have fallen in love about the year 1?40, and 
who translated TibaUus «nto English verse, to let his 
mistress and the public know of it. 

I shoi^d conceive that Collins had a much greater 
poetical genius than Gray: he had more of that fine 
mad]}es8 which is inseparable from it, of its durbid efer* 
vescence, of all that pushes it to the verge of‘agony or 
rapture. Gray’s Pindaric Odes are, I believe, generally 
given up at present: they are stately and pedantic, a kind 
of methodical borrowed phrenzy. But I cannot so easily 
give up, nor will the world be in any haste fo part with 
his Elegy in a Country Churchyard: it is one of the 
most classical productions that ever was penned by a re¬ 
fined and thoughtful mind, moralising on human life. 
Mr. Coleridge (in his Literary Life) says that his fiiend 
Mr. Wordsworth had undertaken to show that the language 
of the Elegy is unintelligible: it has, however, been 
understood! The Ode on a Distant Prospect of Eton 
College is more mechanical and commonplace; but it 
touches on certain strings about .the heart, that vibrate 
in unison with it to our*latest breath. No one ever passes 
by Windsor’s* “ stately heights,” or sees the distant spires 
of Eton College below, without thinking of Gray. He 
desirves that we should think of him; for he thought of 
others, and turned a trembling, evor-wa chful ear to “ the 
still sad music of humanity.” His Letters are inimitably 
fine. If his poems are sometimes finical and pedantic, 
his prose & quite free from affectation. He pours his 
thoughts out upon paper as they arise in his mind; and 
they arise in his mind without pretence or constraint, 
from the pure impulse of learned leisurb and contempla¬ 
tive indolence. He is not here on stilts or in buckram, 
but smiles in his easy chair, as he moralises through the ’ 
loopholes of retreat, on the bustle and raree-show of the 
world, or on “those reverendobcdlams, colleges and 
schools!” Ho had nothing to do but to read and to 
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think, and to tell his friends what he rejtd and thofight. 
His life was a luxurious, thou^tful dream. “ Be mine,” 
he says in one of his Letters, “to read etejnal new 
romances of Marivaux and Orebillon.” And in another, 
to show his contempt for action and the turmoils of 
ambition, hft) says to some one, “Don’t you remember 

Lords —— and-, who are irJiw great statesmen, little 

dirty boys playing at cricket ? For my part, I do not, 
feel a bit wiser, or bigger, or older than.I did then.” 
What an equivalent for not being wise oi» grea% to be 
always young 1 What a happiness never to lose or gain 
anything in the game of human life, by being never any¬ 
thing more than a looker-on! 

How different from Shenstone, who only wanted to be 
looked at—who withdrew from the world to be followed 
by the crowd, and courted popularity by affecting privacy! 
llis Letters show him to have lived in a continual fever of 
petty vanity, and to have been a finished literary coquet. 
He seems always to say, “ You will find nothing in the 
world so amiable as Nature and me: come, and admire 
us.” His poems are indifferent and t&steless, except his 
Pastoral Ballad, his Lines,, on Jemmy Dawson, and his 
Schoolmistress, which last is a perfect piece of writing. 

Akenside had in hiqi the materials of poetry, buf he 
was hardly a gre^l poet. He improved his Pleasures of 
the Imagination' in the subsequent editions, by pruning 
away a great many redundances of stylo and ornament. 
Armstrong is better, though he has not chosen a very 
exhilarating subject—The Art of Preserving Health. 
Churchill's Satires on the Scotch, and Characters *of the 
Players^are as good as the subjects deserved—they are 
strong, coarse, and full of an air of hardened assurance. 

I ought itot to pass over without mention Gi’een’s Poem, 
on the Spleen,* or Dyer’s Grongar Hill. * 

The principal name*!'>f the period we are now come to 

• “ The Sidcen.^by Matthew Green, 1796,8vo.—E d. 
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is thsit of Goldsmith, than which few names stand higher 
or fairer in the annafe of Aodern literature. One should 
have his ,own pen to describe him as ho ought to he 
deseribed: amiable, various, and bland, with eareless in¬ 
imitable grace touching on every kind of excellence: 
with jnanners unstudied, but a gentle heart: (performing 
miraeles of skill from puw happiness of natm’o, and whose 
,greatest fault was ignorance of his own worth. As a poet, 
he is tho most flowing and elegant of our versifiers since 
Pope, vjith traits of artless nature which Pope had not, 
and with a peculiar felicity in his turns upon words, 
which he constantly repeated with delightful effect, such 
as: 

“-His lot, though small. 

He sees that little lot, the lot of all.” 

• “ And turn’d and look’d, and turn'd to look again." 

As a novelist, his Vicar of Wakefield has charmed all 
Europe. What reader is there in tho civilised world who 
is not the better for tiie story of tho washes which the 
worthy Dr. Primrose demolished so deliberately with the 
poker—for the knowledge of ^the guinea which the Miss 
Primroses kept unchanged in their pockets—the adVen- 
tur<f of the picture of the Vicar’s family, which could not 
be got into the house—and that of tho FhViborough family, 
all painted with oranges in their hands-^or for the story 
of the case of shagreen spectacles and tho cosmogony ? 

As a comic writer, his Tony Lumpkin draws forth new 
powers from Mr. Liston’s face. That alone is praise 
enough for it. Poor Goldsmith! how ha^^py he has made 
others! how unhappy he was in himself 1 Ho never had 
the pleasure of reading his own works 1 He had only the 
satisfaction of good-naturedly relieving the necessities of 
others, and the 'consolation of being harassed to death 
with his own I He is the most amusing and interesting, 
peison in one of the most amusing add interesting books 
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iu the world, Boswell's Life of Johnson, His peael 
coloured coat shall always bloom ia Boswell’s writing 
and his lame survive in his own! His genius jvas a mi; 
ture of originality and imitation: he could do nothin 
without some model before him, and he could copy nothin 
that he did not adorn with the graces of his own ^inc 
Almost all the latter part of tho Vicar of Wakefield, am 
a great deal of the former, is taken from Joseph Andrews 
but the circumstances I have mentioned above are not. 

The finest things he has left behind him in varse an 
his char^W of a country schoolmaster, and that pro 
phetic description of Burke in the Betaliation. Hi: 
moral Essayp in the Citizen of the World are as agree 
able chit-chat as can be conveyed in the fonn of didactic 
discourses. 

Warton was a poet and a scholar, studious witlj ease, 
learned without affectation. He had a happiness which 
some have been prouder of than he, who deserved it less— 
ho was poet-laureate: 

“And that green wreath which decks the bard when dead, 

That laurel garland crown’d his living head.” 

But he bore his honours meekly, and performed his half- 
yearly task regularly. I should not have mentioned him 
for this distinction alone (the highest which a poeff can 
receive from the I state), but for another circumstance: I 
mean his being She author of some of the finest sonnets in 
the language—at least so they appear to me; and as this 
species of composition has the necessary advantage of being 
short (though it is also sometimes both “tedious and 
brief”), I will here repeat two or three of them, as ft-eating 
pleasing subjeefk iu a pleasing and philosophical way: 

J^riUen in a hlanli leaf of DugdaU'i Monatticem. 

“ Peem not, devoid of elegance, the sage, 

By Fancy’s genuine, feelings unbeguil’d. 

Of painful pedantry the poring child; 

Who turns of thhse proud domes the historio page, 
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Now sunk by Time, and Henry’s fiercer rage. 

Thiuk’st tltou tlio warding Muses never smil’d 
On his lone hours? Ingev\uou8 views engage 
Hij thouglils, on themes unclassic falsely styl’d, 

Intent, While cloister’d piety displays 
Her mouldering roll, the piercing eye explores 
New mauners, and the pomp of elder days, * 

Whence culls the pensive bard his pictur’d stores.* 

Not rough nor barron*aro the winding ways 
Of hoar Antiquity, but strewn with flowers.” 

• Sonnet. Written at Stonehenge. ^ 

“ Thou noblest monument of Albion’s isle, 

Whether, by Merlin’s aid, from Scythia’s shore 
To Amber’s fatal plain Pendragon bore, 

Hugo fmrae of giant hands, the mighty pile, 

T’ entomb his Britons slain by Hengist’s guilo: 

Or Druid priests, spiinkled with human gore, 

Jaught ’mid thy massy maze their mystic loro: 

Or Danish chiefs, enrich’d with savage spoil. 

To victory’s idol vast, an unhewn shrine. 

Rear’d the rude heap, or in thy hallow’d ground 
Eofinse the kings of Brutus’ genuine lino; 

Or here those kings in solemn state were crown’d; 

Studious to trade thy wondrous origin, 

We muse on many an ancient tale renown’d,” 

Not|}mg cau be more admirable than the learning hero 
displayed, or the inference from it,^hnt ^ is of no use but 
as it leads to interesting thought and reliction. 

That W'ritten after seeing Wilton House is in the same 
stylo,but I prefer concluding with that to the river Lddon, 
whfch has a personal as well as poetical interest about it: 

•^Ah 1 what a weary race my feet have rup. 

Since first I trod thy banks with alders crown’d, , 

And thought my way was all through fairy ground, 
Beneath the azure sky and golden sun : . 

When first my Muse to lisp her notes begun, 

While pensive memory traces back the round 
Which fills the varied interval Utween ; 

Much pleasure, more of sorrow, marks the scaiie.— 

K 
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Swoet native stream 1 those skies and suns so pur* 

No more return, to cheer myrevening roadl 
Yet still one joy remains, that not obscure 
Nor useless, all my vacant days have flow'd • 

From youtli’s gay dawn to manhood’s prime mature. 

Nor with the Muse’s laurel unbestow’d.” 

O 

I have'thus gone through all the names of this perfhd I 
could think of, but I find that there are others still waiting 
behind that I had never thought of. Here is a list of 
some of them—Pattison, Tiokell, Hill, Somorvillo, Browne, 
Pitt, Wilkie, Dodsley, Sh,aw, Smart, Langhomo, ^ruce, 
Greame, Glover, Lovibond, Penrose, Mickle, Jago, Scott, 
Whitehead, Jenyns, Logan, Cotton, Cunningham, and 
Blacklock.—I think it will bo best to let them pass and 
say nothing about them. It will be hard to persuade so 
many respectable persons that they are dull writers, and 
if we give them any praise, they will send others. • 

But hero comes one whose claims cannot be so easily 
sot aside: they have been sanctioned by learning, hailed 
by genius, and hallowed by misfortune—I mean Chattertou. 
Yet I must say what I think of him, and that is not what 
is gouerally thought. I pass over the disputes between 
the learned antiquaries. Dr. Milles, Herbert Croft, and 
Hr. Knox, whether ho was to bo placed after Shakspmro 
and Hryden, or to com* after Shakspeare alone. A living 
poet has borne ^^botter testimony to him : 

“ I thouglit of Cbatterton, the marvellous boy. 

The sleepless soul that perished in his pri to 
And him *' who walked in glory and in joy 
Beside his plough along the mountain side.” 

I am loth to pui asunder whom so great an authority has 
joined iJogother; but I cannot find in Chatterton’s works 
anything,, so extraordinary as the age at which they were 
written. They have a facility, vigour,, and knowledge, 

• Burns.—These lines are taken from the introduction to Mr, 
Wordsworth’s poem ortho Leech-oatheekb. 
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wliith were pro^gious in a boy of sixteen, but which would 
not hare been so is a mail of twenty. He did not show ex- 
traordin^ary powers of genius, but extraordinary precocity. 
Nor do I believe ho would have written better, had he 
lived. He knew this himself, or he would have lived. 
Gre<it geniuses, like great kings, have too nJuch to think 
of to kill themselves;»for their mind to them also “a 
kingdom is.” With an unaccountable power coming over 
him at an imusual age, and with the youthful confidence 
it inspired, he performed wonders, and was willing to set 
a seal on his reputation by a tragic catastrophe. He 
had done his best; and, like another Empedocles, threw 
himself into ^Etna, to ensure immortality. The brazen 
alippers alone remain 1 
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LECTUEE VII. 

OHATTBRTlfN (conthued ).— ON BUBNt, AND THE OLD EN0LI8U 
BALLADS. 

I AM sorry tbat what I said in tlie conclusion of the last 
Lecture respecting Cliattcrton, should have * give# dis- 
Bivtisfaction to some persons, with whom I would willingly 
agree on all such matters. What I meant was less to call 
in question Chattertou’s genius, than to object to the 
common mode of estimating its magnitude by its prema¬ 
tureness. The lists of fame are not filled with the dates 
of births or deaths; and the side-mark of the age at which 
tlioy were done, wears out in works destined for immor¬ 
tality. Had Ohatterton really done more, wo should have 
thought less of him, for our attention would then have 
been fixed on the excellence of Iho works themselves, 
instead of the singularity of tho circumstances in which 
they were produced. But because ho attained to the full 
powers of manhood at an early age, I do not see that ho 
would have attained to» more than those powers, had*he 
lived to be a mao^ He was a prodigy, because in him the 
ordinary march of nuturo was violently precipitated; and 
it is therefore inferred, that he would have cqntinued to 
hold on his course, “unslacked of motion,” On the 
contrary, who knows but he might have lived to be poet- 
laureate ? It is.3nich better to lot him remain as hb was. 
Of his aictual productions, any one may think as highly as 
ho pleases; I would only guard against adding to the 
account of his quantum uncruit, those possible productions 
by which the learned rhapsodists of his* time raised his 
gigantic pretensions to* an equality with those of Homer 
and Sbal^pearo. ll; is amusing to read some of thOs§ 
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eisggorated descriptions, each rising aboyo the other in 
extravagance. In sVnderiSon’s Life, we find that Mr. Warton 
speaks,of him “as a prodigy of geniuSj” as “a singular 
instance of prematurity of abilities:” that may bo true 
enough, and Warton was at any rate a competent judge 
but Mr. Malone “ believes him to have befti the greatest 
genius that England “has produced since the days of 
Shakspearo.” Dr. Gregory says “he must rank, as a uni¬ 
versal genius, above Dryden, and perhaps only second to 
ShalKpcaro” Mr. Herbert Croft is still mo^e unqualified 
in his praises; he asserts, that “ no such being, at any 
period of life, has ever been known, or possibly ever will 
bo known.” He runs a parallel between Chatterton and 
Milton; and asserts, that “ an army of Macedonian and 
Swedish mad butchers fly before him;” meaning, I suppose, 

that Alexander the Great and Charles the Twelfth were 
<» 

nothing to him; “ nor,” he odds, “ docs my memory supply 
me with any human being, who at such an age, with such 
advantages, has produced such compositions. Under the 
heathen mytliology, superstitioa and admiration would 
have explained all, by bringing Apollo on earth; nor 
would the God ever have descended with more credit to 
himself.” Chnttorton’s physiognomy would at least have 
efJablcd him to pass incognito. It is quite different from 
the look of timid wonder and delight 'lith which Annibal 
Caracci has painted a young ApoUo lislVBning to the first 
sounds he draws from a Pan’s pipe under the tutelage of 
tjie old Sflenus 1 If Mr. Croft is sublime on the occasion, 
Dr. Knox is no loss pathetic. “The testimony of Dr. 
Knox,” says Dr, Anderson,* “does eq^ual credit to the 
classical taste and amiable benevolence of the w,riter, and 
the genius and reputation of Chatterton.” “ When I read,” 
says the Doctor," the researches of those learned anti¬ 
quaries who have endeavoured to prove that the poems 
^tributed to Rowley were really written by him, I observe 
• Essays, p. 144,' 
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many ingenious remarks in confirmation of,their opinion, 
‘which it would be tedious, if not difficult, to controvert” 

Now this is so for from the mark, that the whoje con¬ 
troversy might have been settled by any one but the 
learned antiquaries themselves, who had the smallest share 
of their loqmfiig, from this single circumstance, that the 
poems read as smooth os any modbm poems, if you read 
them as modem compositions; and that you cannot read 
them, or make verse of them at all, if yon pronounce or 
accent the wqrds as they were spoken at the •time when 
the poems were pretended to have been written. The whole 
secret of the imposture, which nothing but a deal of learned 
dust, raised by collecting and removing a great deal of 
learned rubbish, could have prevented our laborious critics 
from seeing through, lies on the face of it (to say nothing 
of the burlesque air which is scarcely disguised throughgut) 
in the repetition of a few obsolete words, and in the mis¬ 
spelling of common ones. 

“ No sooner,” proceeds the Doctor, “ do I turn to the 
poems, than the labour ef‘tho antiquaries appears only 
wasto of time; and I am involuntarily forced to join in 
placing that laurel, which ,ho seems so well to have 
deserved, on the brow of Chatterton. The poems bear so 
many marks of superior genius, that they have deservedly 
excited the gonoi'M attention of polite scholars, and are 
considered as the most remarkable productions in modern 
poetry. We have many instances of poetical eminence at 
an early age; but neither Cowley, Milton, nor i’opo evejr 
produced anything while they were boys which can justly 
»,e compared to |lie poems of Chatterton. The leih'ncd 
antiquarips do not indeed dispute their excellence. They 
extol it in the highest terms of applause. They raise their 
favourite Rlrwley to a rivalry with Homer: but they make 
the very merits of the works an argument against their 
real author. Is it pos^lo, say they, that a boy should 
produce compositions%o beautiful and masterly ? That'a 
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common boy should produce them is not possible’,” rejoins 
the Doctor; “ butihat they should be produced by a boy 
of an extraordinary genius, such as was that of Homer or 
Shakspme, though a prodigy, is such a one as by no moans 
exceeds the bounds of rational credibility.” 

l^Tow it does not appear that Shakspeare or» Homer were 
such early prodigies; sp that by this reasoning he must 
take precedence of them too, as well as of Milton, Cowley, 
and Pope. The reverend and classical writer then breaks 
out ijto the,following melancholy raptures: 

“ Unfortunate boy! short and ovil were 6hy days, but 
thy fame shall be immortal. Hadst thou been known to 
the munificent patrons of genius. 

“ Unfortunate boy! poorly wast thou accommodated 
during thy short sojourning hero among us; rudely wast 
thou treated; sorely did thy feelings suffer from the scorn 
of .the unworthy; and there are at last those who wish to 
rob thoe of thy only meed, thy posthumous glory. Severe 
too are the censures of thy morals. In the gloomy moments 
of despondency, I fear thou jujst uttered impious and 
blasphemous thoughts? But lot thy more rigid censors 
reflect, that ’thou wast literally and strictly but a boy. 
Let many of thy bitterest enfcmies reflect what were their 
ovoi religious principles, and whether they had any at the 
age of fourteen, fifteen, and sixteJh. fturoly it is a severe 
and an unjust surmise that thou wouf.’^t probably have 
ended thy life as a victim to the laws, if thou hadst not 
ended it a% thou didst.” 

Enough, enough, of the learned antiquaries, and of the 
classical and benevolent testimony of Dr. Knox. Chatterton 
was, indeed, badly enough off; but he vAis at least saved 
from the pain and shame of reading this woful laihentation 
over fallen genius, which circulates splendidly bound in* 
the fourteenth, edition, while he is a prey to worms. As 
to those who are really capable ^f admiring Chatterton’s 
gpnius, or of feeling an interest in jiis fate, I would onfy 
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say, that I nerer heard any one speak of any one o{ his 
works as if it were an old well'knowr favourite, and had 
become a faith and a religion in his mind. It is his name, 
his youth, and what he might have lived to have done, 
that excite our wonder and admiration. He has the same 
sort of postlwimous fame that an actor of the last age h js— 
an abstracted reputation which is 'ndependent of anything 
we know of his works. The admirers of Collins never 
think of him without recalling to their minds his Ode on 
Evening or on the Poetical Chai’acter. Cray’s Elegy 
and his poetical popularity are identified together, ^nd 
inseparable even in imagination. It is the same with 
respect to Burns: when you speak of him as a poet, 
you mean his works, his Tam o’ Shanter, or his Cotter’s 
Saturday Night. But the enthusiasts for Chatterton, if 
you ask for the proofs of his extraordinary genius, are 
obliged to turn to the volume, and perhaps find there'’what 
they seek; but it is not in their minds; and it is of that I 
spoke. The Minstrel’s song in .^lla is I think the best: 

“ 01 synge untOe mie roum^eiaie, 

0 I dioppe the brynie tearo wythe mce, 

Divunco ne moe atte bailie dale, 

Lyclce a reiinynge Vyver be. 

Mie love ys dwlde, 

Gqii to Ig'a doath-bedde, 

APuader tho wyllowo-tree. 

Blade hya cryne as the wyntere nyght®. 

Why to hys rodo as the sommer snowe, 

Kodde hys face as the inoniynge lyghte," 

Gale ho lyes ynuoAhe grave belowo. 

Mie love ys deddo, 

(Jon to hys deatho-bedde, 

A1 under the wyllowe-tree. 

Bvrote hys tyngue as the throstles note, 

Quyeko ynne daunoe as thoughto canne bets 
Defte hys taboure, codgelle stote, 

01 hee lyes bie the wyllowe-tree. 

Mie love ys dedde, 

Gonno to hys deathe-bedde, 

AUe undorre the wyllowe-troa. 
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Harke I the ravenno flappes hys wyngo, 

In the br.iered ch lie belowe; 

Harke! the dethe-owlo loade dothe syngOk 
To the nyghte-inares aa heie gee. 

Mie love ys dedde, 

Gonno to hys dcathc-bedde, 

A1 under the wyllowe-tree. ,, 

Bee 1 the whyt8 moono sheenea onne hie j 
Whyterre ya mie true loves shroude ; 
Whyterre yanne tlie moniyngo skie, 
WhyteiTe yanne tlie ovenynge cloude. 

Mie love ys dedde, , 

Gon to hys deatho-bedde, 

Al under the wyllowe-tree. 

Heere, upoiine mie true loves grave, 
Schallc the baren flours he layde, 

Ne one hallio S(!yncto to save 
Al the celiiesa of a. mayde. 

Mie love ys dedde, 

Gouno to hys dcathe-bedde, 

Al under the wyllowe-tree. 

Wythe mie hondca I'llo dent the briore* 
Bounde hys hallie corse to gre, 

Ouphante fairie,* lyghto youre fyres, 
Heere mie boddie stille schalle bee. 

Mie love ys dedde, 

Gon to hys deatho-bedde, 

Al under the wyllowe-tree.^^ 

Comme, wythe ncorne-coppe ana^horue» 
Drayno my hartys blood awaie; 

Lyfe and all yttes geode I scorno, 

Dauuco bie nete, or feaste by dale. 

Mio love ya iledde, 

Gon to hys deathe-bodde, 

Al under the wyllowe-tree. ^ 

Waterre wytehes, crownede wythe reytes, 
Bere mee to yer loathalle tyde. 

I die: I comme ; mio true love waytes. * 
Thob the damselle spake, and dyed.” 


’* Sie in edit, -tto, 1782, p. 255; but did’not Chatterton write otf 
(oaf) out /oma 1 
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To proceed to the more immediate subject of the prssenl 
Lecture, the character and writing* of Burns. Shak- 
speare says of some one, that “ he was like a man made 
after supper of a cheese-paring.” Burns the poet was 
not such a man. He had a strong mind, and a strong 
body, the follow to it. He had a real heart of flesh, and 
blood boating in his bosom—you can almost hear it throb. 
Some one said, that if you had shaken hands with him, 
his hands would have burnt yours. The Gods indeed 
“ made him poeticalbut Nature had a hand in him first. 
His heart was in the right place. He did not “ create a 
soul under the ribs of death,” by tinkling siren sounds, 
or by piling up centos of poetical diction ; but for the 
artificial flowers of poetry, he plucked the mountain-daisy 
under his feet; and a field-mouse, hurrying from its ruined 
dwelling, could inspire him with the sentiments of terror 
and pity. Ho held the plough or the pen with the same 
firm, manly gi'asp; nor did ho cut out poetry as we cut 
out wiitch-papers, with finical dexterity, nor from the same 
flimsy materials. Burns was not like Shakspeare in the 
range of his genius; but there is something of the same 
magnanimity, directness, and unafiected character about 
him. He was not a sickly sentimentalist, a namby-pamby 
poet, a mincing metre ballad-monger, any more than 
Shakspeare. HoAvould as soon hear “ a brazen candle¬ 
stick tuned, or dry wheel grate on the axletree.” Ho 
was as much of a man, not a twentieth part as much of 
a poet, as Shakspeare. With but little of his imagination 
or inventive power, ho had the same life of mind: within 
the narrow circle of personal feeling or domestic incidents, 
the pulse of his'^ootry flows as healthily and vigorously. 
He had' an eye to see, a heart to feel:—no more. His 
jHCtures cf good fellowship, of social glee, of quaint hu¬ 
mour, are equal to anything; they come up to nature, and 
^hey cannot go beyond J.t The sly jest collected in his 
laughing eye at the ?ight of the grotesque and ludicrous 
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in manners; the large tear rolled down his manly'cheek 
at the sight of another’s distress. He has made us as 
well acquainted with himself as it is possible to be, has 
let out the honest impulses of his native disposition, the 
unequal conflict of the passions in his breast, with the 
same frankness and truth of description. His strength is 
not greater than his weakness: his virtues were 'greater 
than his vices. His virtues belonged to his genius: his 
vices to his situation, which did not correspond to his 
genius, t > 

It has been usual to attack Bums’s moral*character 
and the moral tendency of his writings at the same time; 
and Mr. Wordsworth, in a letter to Mr. Gray, Master of 
the High School at Edinburgh, in attempting to defend, 
has only laid him open to a more serious and unheard-of 
responsibility. Mr. Gray might well have sent him back, 
,in return for his epistle, the answer of Holofernes in 
Love’s Labour Lost“ Via, goodman Dull, thou hast 
spoken no word all this while.” Tho author of this per¬ 
formance, which is as weak in effect as it is pompous in 
pretension, show's » great dislike of Robespierre, Bona¬ 
parte, and of Mr. Jeffrey, whom ho, by some unaccount¬ 
able fatality, classes together as'tho three most formidable 
enemies of the human race that have appeared in his 
(Mr. Wordsworth’s) remembrance ;*but he betrays very 
little liking to Burns. Ho is indeed anx.ptis to get him 
out of tho unhallowed clutches of tho Edinburgh Re- 
vieiYcrs (as & mere matter of poetical privilege), only to 
bring him before a graver and higher tribunal, which is 
his owB, and after repeating and insinuating ponderous 
charges against him, shakos his head, andHeclines giving 
any opinion in so tremendous a case; so that, thodgh the 
judgment of the former critic is set aside, peer Bums 
remains just whose he was, and nobody gains anything by 
the cause but Mr. Wordsworth," in^an increasing opinion 
of hia own wisdom and purity. “Out upon this half- 
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faced fellowship!” The author of the Lyrical Ballads 
has thus missed a fine opportuiiity o£i doing Burns justice 
and himself honour. He might have shown himself a 
philosophici\l prose-wi-itor, as well as a philosophical poet. 
He might hare offered as amiable and as gallant a defence 
of the Muses as my uncle Toby, in the honest simplicity 
of his heart, did of the army.i' Ho might have said at 
once, instead of making a parcel of wry faces over the, 
matter, that Burns had written Tam o’ Shanter, and that 
that alone was enough; that he could hwdly have de¬ 
scribed the excesses of mad, hairbrained, roaring mirth 
and convivial indulgence, which are the soul of it, if ho 
himself had not “ drunk full ofter of the ton than of the 
well”—unless “ the act and praotique part of life had been 
the mistress of his theorique.” Mr. Wordsworth might 
have quoted such lines as: 

“ The landlady and Tam grew gracious, 

Wi' favours secret, sweot, and precious 

or: 

" Care, mad to sec a man so happy, 

E’eu drown’d himself among the nappy— 

and fairly confessed that he could not have written such 
lines from a want of proper habits and previous sympathy; 
and that till some great puritanical genius should arise to 
do these things^equaily well without any knowledge of 
them, the worl<h might forgive Burns the injuries ho had 
done his health and fortune in his poetical apprenticeship 
to experience, for the pleasure he had affordea them. ,In- 
Btead of this, Mr. Wordsworth hints, that with different 
personal habits and greater strength of mind. Burns would 
have written differently, and almost as well as he does. 
He might have taken that line of Gay’s— 

“ The fly that sips treacle is lost in tl^ sweets”— 

and applied it in all fJ's force and pathos to the poetical 
character. Ho mi|ht have argued that poets are mdh of 
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geniu", and that a man of genius is not a machine; that 
they live in a state of intellectual intoxication, and that it 
is too much to expect them to be distinguished by peculiar 
mng froid, circumspection, and sobriety. Poets are by 
nature men of stronger imagination and keener sensibilities 
than ()thers; and it is a contradiction to suppose them at 
the same time governed only by the cool, dry, calculating 
dictates of reason and foresight. Mr. Wordsworth might 
have ascertained the boundaries that part the provinces of 
reason ;ind imagination: that it is the business of tho 
understanding to exhibit things in their relative propor¬ 
tions and ultimate consequences; of the imagination to 
insist on their immediate impressions, and to indulge 
their strongest impulses; but it is the poet's office to 
pamper tho imagination of his readers and his own with 
the extremes of present ecstasy or agony, to snatch the 
swift-winged golden minutes, the torturing hour, and to 
banish the dull, prosaic, monotonous realities of life 
both from his thoughts and from his practice. Mr. 
Wordsworth might have shown lmw,it is that all men of 
genius, or of originality and independence of mind, are 
liable to practical errors from the very confidence their 
superiority inspires, which makes them fly in the face of 
custom and prejudice, always rashly, sometimes unjustly; 
for, after all, custom and prejudice’are liot without foun¬ 
dation in truth and reason, and no one .jndividual is a 
match for the world in power, very few in knowledge. 
Th§ world ihay altogether bo set down as older and wiser 
than any single person in it. 

Again, our philosophical letter-writer might have en¬ 
larged on tho temptations to which Btvhs was exposed 
from his struggles with fortune and the uncertainty of 
his fate. He might have shown how a poet, nrt born to 
wealth or title, was kept in a constant state of feverish 
anxiety with respect to his fame ar j the moans of a pre-, 
Q^rious livelihood; that “ from being chilled with poverty, 
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steepei in contempt, he had passed into the sunsl^ino of 
fortune, and was lifted to tla very pinnacle of public 
favouryet even there could not count on the oontimianco 
of success, but was, “like the giddy sailor on^the mast, 
ready with every blast to topple down into the fatal 
bowels of (the deep I” He might have traced his habit of 
alc-hotfto tippling to the last long precious draught of his 
favourite usquebaugh which he took in the prospect of 
bidding farewell for over to his native land, and his con-* 
jugal infidelities to his first disappointment in lov^ which 
would not* have happened to him if he had been born to a 
small estate in land, or bred up behind a counter 1 
Lastly, Mr. Wordsworth might have shown the incom¬ 
patibility between the Muses and the Excise, which never 
agreed well together, or met in one seat, tiU they were 
unaccountably reconciled on Eydal Mount. He must 
know (no man better) the distraction created by the op¬ 
posite calls of business and of fancy, the torment of ex¬ 
tents, the plague of receipts laid in order or mislaid, the 
disagrecableness of exacting penalties or paying the for¬ 
feiture ; and how all this (together w.ith the broaching of 
casks and the splashing of boor barrels) must have preyed 
upon a mind like Burns’s, with more than his natural sen¬ 
sibility and none of his acquired firmness. „ 

Mr. Coleridgt, alluding to this circumstance of tho 
promotion of fho Scottish Bard to be “a gauger of ale- 
firkins,” in a poetical epistle to his friend Charles Lamb, 
calls upon him in a burst of heartfelt indignation, to gather 
a wreath of henbane, nettles, and nightshade: 

, “-To twine 

^ The illustrious brow of Scotch nobility." 

If, indeed, Mr. Lamb had undertaken to write a letter in 
defence of Burns, how different would it have been from 
this of Mr. Wordswor*h’s 1 How much better than I can 
even imagine it to (have been done I 
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It is hardly reasonable to look for a hearty or'genuine 
ilefence of Burns from tl^ pen of Mr. Wordsworth; for 
there is no common link of sympathy between them. 
Nothing*can be more different or hostile than the spirit of 
their poetry. Mr. Wordsworth’s poetry is the poetry of 
mere sentiment and pensive contemplation Bums’s is 
a v&y highly sublimaM essence of animal osistence. 
With Burns, “ self-love and social are the same ”; 

“ And we’ll tak a cup of kindness yet, 

For auld lang sync.” 

Mr. Wordsworth is “ himself alone,” a recluse philosopher, 
or a reluctant spectator of the scones of many-coloured 
life: moralising on them, not describing, not entering 
into them. Robert Burns has exerted all the vigour of 
his mind, all the happiness of his nature, in exalting the 
pleasures of wine, of love and good fellowship: but in 
Mr. Wordsworth there is a total disunion and divorce of 
the faculties of the mind from those of the body: the 
banns are forbid, or a separation is austerely pronounced 
from bed and board—d mensd eMlwro. From the Lyrical 
Ballads it does not appear that men eat or drink, marry 
or are given in marriage. If wo lived by every sentiment 
that proceeded out of mouths, and not by bread or wine, 
or ff the species were continued Bko trees (to borrow an 
expression from the great Sir Thomas B/own), Mr. Words¬ 
worth’s poetry would be just as good as lever. It is not 
so with Burns: he is “ famous for the keeping of it up,” 
anfj in his ^erse is ever fresh and gay. For this, it seems, 
ho has fallen under the displeasure of the Edinburgh 
Reviewers and the still more formidable patronage of 
Mr. Wordsworth’s pen: 

“Tliiti this was the unkindest cut of all.” 

I 

I was going to give some extracts out of this eomposi 
tion in support of what I have s^id, but I find them too^ 
tedious. Indeed (if I may be allowed to speak my whole 
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mind, ilnder correction), Mr. Wordsworth conld not J3e in 
any way expected to tolerate of giv§, a favourable inter¬ 
pretation to Burns’s constitutional foibles; even his best 
virtues are not good enough for him. He is repelled and 
driven back into himself, not less by the worth than by 
the faults pf others. His taste is as exclusive and r^ug- 
nant as his genius. It is becau^ so few things give him 
pleasure, that he gives pleasure to so few people. It is 
not every onC who can perceive the sublimity of a daisy, 
or the pathos to be extracted from a withcre(J thorn 1 
To proceed from Burns’s patrons to his poetry, than, 
which no two things can be more different. His “Twa 
Dogs” is a very spirited piece of description, both as 
it respects the animal and human creation, and conveys a 
very vivid idea of the manners both of high and low life. 
The burlesque panegyric of the fii’st dog— 

“ His locked, lettered, braw brass collar 
Slrow’d him tlio gentleman and scholar . 

reminds one of Launce’s account of his dog Crab, where 
he is said, as an instaiice' of his being in the way of prq,- 
motion, “ to have got among three or f6ur gentleman-like 
dogs under the Duke’s table.” The “Halloween” is the 
most striking and picturesque description of local customs 
and scenery. The Brigs of Ayr, the Address to a Ha^is, 
Scotch Drink, anS innumerable others, are, however, full 
of the same k'jd of characteristic and comic painting. 
But his masterpiece in this way is his Tam o’ Shanter. 
I shall give the beginning of it, but I am afraid I shall 
hardly know when to leave off: 

“ Wbep chapman billies leave the street, 

And droutliy neebora, neebors meet, 

As market-days are wearing late. 

And folk begin to tak the gate; 

While we sit bousing' at the nappj, 

And gettin’ fou and unco happy, 

We think na 'on the lang Scots miles, 

The mossbs, waters, slaps, and stilet^ 
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That lie between us and our hame, 

Whcft-o sits our sullen dame, 

GatheriiJg her brows like gathering storm. 
Nursing her wrath to keep it warm. 

This truth fand honest Tam o’ Shanter, 

As he flue Ayr ae night did canter; 

(Auld Ayr, wham ne’er a town surpassefc, 

For honest me»i and bonny lasses.) 

O Tam I hadst thou but been saa wise 
As ta’en thy ain wife Kate’s advice 1 
t^e tauld thee weel thou was a skellum, 

A blethering, blustering, drunken blelliin; 
That frae November till October 
Ae market-day thou was na sober ; 

That ilka molder wi’ the miller. 

Thou sat as long as thou had siller; 

That ev’ry naig was ca’d a shoe on. 

The smith and tliee gat roaring fou on ; 

That at the Lord’s house, ev’n on Sunday, 
Thou drank wi’ Kirkton Jean till Monday— 
She propliesied, that late or soon. 

Thou would be found deep drown’d in Doonj 
Or catch’t wi’ warlocks in the mirk 
By Alloway’s ^uld haunted kirk. 

Ah, gentle dames 1 it gars mo greet. 

To think how mony counsels sweet. 

How mony lengthened, sago advices, 

The husband frae the wife despises 1 

But to our tale : Ae market night, 

Tam had got planted unco right k 
Fast by an ingle, bleezing finely, 
itVi’ reaming swats, that drank divinely; 

And at his elbow, Sontcr Johnny, 

His ancient, trusty, drouthy crony; 

Tam lo’ed him like a vera blither 
They had been fou for weeks thegither. 

The night drave on wi’ sangs and clattei. 
And aye the ale was growing better: 

The landlady and Tam grew gracious 
Wi’ favours secret, sweet, and precious: 

The Souter tauld his queeJfest stories; 

The landlord’s laugh was ready chorus; 


iff 
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The storm -without might rair and rustle, 

Tam did not mind the storm a wlHstle, 

1* 

Care, mad to see a man sae happy. 

E’en drown’d himsel amang the nappy I 
As bees flee hame -wi’ lades o’ treasure. 

The minutes wing’d their way wi’ pleasure: 

(Kings may bo blest, but Tam was glorious, 
O’er a’ the ills of life victorious 1 

But pleasures are like poppies spread. 

You seize the flow’r—its bloom is sited ; 

Or like the snowfall in the river, 
xA moment wliito—then melts for ever; 

Or like the Borealis race, 

'I'hat flit ero you can point their place; 

Or like the rainbow's lovely form. 

Evanishing amid the storm. 

Nae man can tether time or tide, 

The hour approaches, Tam maun ride; 

That hour, o’ night’s black arch the key-stane. 
That dreary hour he mounts liis beast in, 

And sic a night ho toks the road in, 

As ne’er poor sinner was abroad in. 

The wind blew as ’twad blawn its last; 

The rattling showers rose on the blast. 

The speedy gleams the darkness swayow’d. 
Loud, deep, and lang the thunder bellow’d : 
That night a chiltt might understand. 

The Dell had business on his liand, 

'Weel'tnounfed on his grey mare, Meg, 

A better never lifted log, 

Tam skelpit on thro’ dub and mire. 

Despising wind, and rain, and lire; ^ 

■Whiles holding fast his guid blue Imnnct; 
Whiles crooning o’er some auld Scots sonnet j 
■Whiles glowering rouml wi’ prudent cares. 
Lest,bogles catch him unawares ; 
Kirk-Alloway was drawing nigh. 

Where ghaists and houlets nightly-cry. 

By this time he was cross the ford, 
t^ere in the snaw the chapman imoored; 
And past thg,birk8 and meikle stane. 

Where drunken Charlie brak's neck-bane; 
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And through the whins, and by the cairn, 
Where hunters fgnd the murder’d bairn; 

And near the thorn, aboon the well. 

Where Mungo’s raither bang'd hersel. 

Before him Doon pours all lus floods ; 

The doubling storm roars through the woods; 
The liglitnings flash from pole to pole 
Near and more near the thunders roll: > 

Whan, glimmering through the groaning trce% 
Kirk-Alloway seem’d in a bieeso; 

Tlu-ough ilka bore tho beams were glancing; 

JV nd loud resounded mirth and dancing. 

Inspiring bold John Barleycorn I 
Wliat danger's thou canst make us scorn 1 
Wi’ tippenny, we fear nae evil, 

Wi’ usquebae, we’ll face the devil I 
The swats sao ream’d in Tammie’s noddle. 

Fair play, he car’d na deils a boddle. 

But Maggie stood right sair astonished, 

Till by the htiol and hand admonished, 

Bho ventured forward on tho light, 

Aird, wow I Tara saw an unco sight I 
Warlocks and witches in a dance, 

Nae cotillon brent new fi'ap France, 

But hornpiposf; jigs, strathspeys, and reels, 

Pat life and mettle in their heels. 

A winnock-buirker in the eaet. 

There set auld Nick in shape o’ beast; 

A towzio tyke, black, grim, and large. 

To gie them music was hil? charge ; 

He screw’d the pipes, and gart them skirl. 

Tilt roof and rafters a’ did dirl. '' 

Coffins stood round like open presses. 

That showed tho dead in their last dresses; 
And, by some devilish cantrip slight. 

Each in its oauld hand held a light— 

By which heroic Tom was able 
To note upon the haly table, 

A murderer’s banes in gibbet-aims; 

Twa span-lang, wee unchristened bairns.* 

A tbjief, new outted frae a rape, 

Wi’ his last gasp his gab did gape; 

Five tomahawks, wi’ blmd red rusted; 

Five scimitars, wi’ murder crOsted; 
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A garter, which a babe had strangled; 

A knife, a father’s throat liad mangled. 

Whom his ain son o’ liie berefv. 

The grey hairs yet stock to the heft ; 

Wi' mair o’ horrible and awfu’. 

Which e’en to name wad be unlowfu’. 

As Tammie glowreil, amaz’d and curious. 

The mirth and fun grew^^fast and furious: 

The Piper loud and louder blew ; 

The dancers quick and quicker flew ; 

They reel’d, they set, they cross'd, they cleckit. 
Till ilka Carlin swat and reekit. 

And coost her duddiea to the wark. 

And linket at it in her sark I 

Now Tam, O Tam! had they been queans 
A’ plump and strappin’ in their teens; 

'riioir Sinks, instead o’ creoshio flannen. 

Been snaw-white seventeen hunder linen! 
Thir brocks o’ mine, my only pair. 

That anue were plush, o’ glide blue hair, 

I wad hae gi’en them off my hurdles. 

For ao blink o’ the bonnie burdies! 

Bat wither’i^ beldams, auld and droll, 
Bigwoodie hags wad spes.n a foal, 

Louping and flinging on a curamock,, 

I wonder didna turn thy stomach. 

But Tam kenned what was what fu’ brawlie. 
There was Ofi winsome wench and waly. 

That Kight enlisted in tlie core, 

(Laug after kenneil on Carrick shore; 
For'mony a beast to dead she shot. 

And perished mony a bonnie boat. 

And shook baith meikle corn and bear. 

And kept the oountry-.side in fear.) 

Her cutty-sark, o’ Paisley barn, 

That while a lassie she hod worn. 

In longitude tho’ sorely scanty. 

It was her best, and she was vauntie.— 

Ah I little kenned thy reverend grannie. 

That sark she coft for her wee Nannie, 

Wi’ twa pund Scots ( twas a’ her riches), 

Wad ever grac’d a dance o’ witches! 
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But liere my Muse her wing mann cour; 

Sic flights are f;;* beyond her power : 

To sing how Nannie lap and flang 
(A souple jad she was and strang i, 

And how Tam stood like ane bewitched. 
And thouglit his very een enriched; 
iiveu Satan glowred and fidged fu' fain. 

And hotclied, ^nd blew wi’ might and main; 
Till first ae caper, syne anither, 

Tam tint his reason a’ thegither. 

And roars out, “ Wed done. Cutty Sark P* 
lud in an instant all was dark ; 

And scai’ccly had lio Maggie rallied, ’ 
When out the hellish legion sallied. 

As bees bizz out wi’ angry fyke 

When plundering herds assail their byke ; 

As open pussio’s mortal foes. 

When, pop! she shirts before their nose ; 

As eager rins tho market-crowd. 

When “Cateli the thief I” resounds aloud ; 
So Maggie runs, the witches follow, 

Wi’ mony au eldritch screech and hollow. 

Ah, Tain! ah, Tam ! ihou’ll get thy fairin’ f 
In hell thcy’ft roast thee like a herrin’ I 
I’n vain thy Kate awaits thy cornin’ I 
Kate soon will bo a >voefu’ woman 1 
Now, do tliy speedy utmost, Meg, 

And win the key-stano o’ the brig; 

There at them thou thy Sil ma^ toss, 

A running stream they dai-ena cross; 

But ere the key-stane she could Slake, 

The fient a tail she had to shako I 
For Nannie, tar before tho rest. 

Hard upon noble Maggie prest. 

And flew at Tam wi' furious ettle; 

But little wist she Maggie’s metSe—■ 

Ae spring brought aif her master hale. 

But left behind her ain grey tail: 

The Carlin claught her by the rump, 

And left poor Maggie scarce a stump. 

Now, wha this tale o’ ti4lth shall read, 

Uk man and mother’s sou take heed: 


i§i 
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Whene’er to drink yon are inclined. 

Or ontty sarks run in ye ir mind, 

Think 1 ye may buy the joys ower dear; 

Remember Tam o’ Shanter's mare.”* 

Burns has given the extremes of licentious eccentricity 
and convivid enjoyment, in the story of this scapegrace, 
and of patriarchal simplicity and gravity in describing the 
old national character of the Scottish peasantry. The 
Cotter’s Saturday Night is a noble and pathetic picture of 
human manners, mingled with a fine religious awe. It 
comes overi«the mind like a slow and solemn strain of 
music. The soul of the poet aspires from this scene of 
low-thoughted care, and reposes, in trembling hope, on 
“ the bosom of its Father and its God.” Hardly any¬ 
thing can be more touching than the following stanzas, 
for instance, whether as they describe human interests, or 
breathe a lofty devotional spirit: 

“ The toil-worn Cotter frae his labour goes, 

This night his weekly moil is at an end. 

Collects his spades, his mattocks, and his hoes, 

Hoping the morn ir ease ami rest to spend, 

And weary, o’er the moor, his course does hameward bend. 
At length his lonely cot appears in view. 

Beneath the shelter o.' an aged tree; 

Th’ expectant wee-things, toddlin, stachcr through 
To meet tjieir d"d, wi' flichterin noise and glee. 

His wee-bit ingle, blinkin bonnily, 

His cles ’,1 hearth-stane, his thriftio wifie’s smile, 

The lisping infant prattling on his knee. 

Does a’ his weary kiaiigh ami care beguile. 

And makes him quite forget his labom* and bis toil. 

Belyve. the elder bairns come dropping in. 

At service out, among the farmers roun’. 

Borne ca' tlie plough, some herd, some tentie rin 
* A cannie erraml to a neibor town; 

Their eldest hope, their Jenny, woman-grown. 

Ill youthfu’ bloom, love sparkling in her e’e. 

Comes hame, perhaps, to shew a brow new gown. 


* Works of Bmos, ed. Chambers, iii. 152-8.—En. 
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Or deposile her sair-won penny-fee, 

To lielp her parents dear, it they in hardsliip be. 

o O 

With joy unfeign’d, brothers and sisters meet, 
lA.nd each for other’s weelfare kindly spiers: 

The social hours, swift-wing’d, unnoticed fleet; 

Each tolls the uncos that he sees or hears: 

The parents, partial, eye their hopeful years j 
Anticipation forward points the view; 

The mother, wi’ her needle an’ her shears. 

Gars auld claes look amaist as weel’s the new; 

The father mixes a’ wi’ admonition due. 

•V 

* » * • * * 3 * 

But, hark! a rap comes gently to the door; 

Jenny, wha kens the meaning o’ the same, 

Tells how a ueibor lad cam o'er the moor. 

To do some errands, and convoy her liame. 

The wily mother sees the conscious flame 
Sparkle in Jenny’s e’e, and flush her cheek ; 

Witli heart-struck anxious care, inquires his name, 

Wliile Jenny hafflins is afraid to speak; 

Weel pleas’d the mother hears it’s nao wild, worthless rake, 

Wi’ kindly welcome, Jenny' brings him ben; 

A strappin’ youth; he taks the mother’s eye: 

Blythe Jenny sees the visit’s no ill ta’en; 

'The father cracks of ll(S^se3, picughs, and kye. 

The youngster's artless heart o’erflows wi’ joy. 

But blate an’ latliefu’, scarce can weel behave; 

Tho mother, wi’ a woman’s wiles, can spy 
What makes the youth sae bashfu’ r-^d sae grave; 

W^^l pleas’d to think her bairn’s respected like the lava, 

But now the supper crowns their simple board, 

The halcsome parritoh, chief o’ Scotia’s food: 

The soupe their only hawkio does afford, 

That ’yont the hallan snugly chow's her cood; 

The dame brings forth, in complimeiital mood,* 

To grace the lad, her weel-hain’d kebbuck^fell. 

An’ oft jfe’s prest, an’ aft ho ca’s it guid; 

Tho frugal wifie, garrulous, will tell. 

How ’twas a towmond auld, iiin’ lint was i’ the bell. 
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Tine oheerfu’ supper done, ■«’ serious fafle, 

They, round the ingle, form a circle widp; 

The sire turns o’er, with patriwchal gwce. 

The big ha’-Biblo, ance his father’s pride: 

His bonnet rev’rently is laid aside, 

His lyart haffets wearing thin an’ bare; 

Those strains that once did sweet in Zion glide, 

He w,ales a portion wi’ judicious care; 

And “Let us worship God 1” he gays, with solemn sir. 

They chant their artless notes in simple guise; 

They tune their hearts, by far the noblest aim: 

Perhaps Dundee’s wild-warbling measures ris^ 

Or plaintive Martyrs, worthy of the nnino; 

Or noble Elgin beets the heavenward flame. 

The sweetest far of Scotia’s holy lays: 

Compar’d with these, Italian tiills are tame; 

The tickled ear no heart-felt raptures raise; 

Nae unison hae they with our Creator’s praise.”— 

Burns’s poetical epistles to his friend^ aro admirable, 
whether for the touches of satire, the painting of character, 
or the sincerity ef friendship they display. Those to 
Captain Grose, and to Davie, a brother poet, are among 
the best:—they are “the' true pathos and sublime of 
human life.” His prose-letters are sometimes tinctured 
with affectation. They seep written by a man who has 
been admired for his wit, and is expected on all occasions 
to shine. Those in jyhich he expresses his ideas of 
natural beauty in reference to Alison’s Essay on Taste, 
and advocates tbe keeping up the remembrances of old 
customs and seasons, aro the most powerfulI,v written. 
-fHo English serious odes and moral stanzas are, in general, 
failures, such as the Lament, Man was made to Mourn, 
&c., nor do I much admire his “ Scots wha hae wi’ Wallace 
bled.” In this strain of didactic or sentimental moralis¬ 
ing, the lines to Glencairn are the most happy and im- 
'prossive. His imitations of the old humorous ballad style 
of Ferguson’s songs are no whit inferior tO the admirable 
originals, such as“Joh£ Anderson, my Joe,” and many 
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more. But of all his productions, the pathetic and serious 
love-songs whieh he has left behind him, in the manner of 
the old ballads, are perhaps those which take the deepest 
and most lasting hold of the mind. Such are the lines to 
Mary Morison, and those entitled Jessy • 

“ Hero’s a health to sue I lo’e dear— 

Here’s a healtli ane I lo’e dear— 

Thou art sweet as the smile when fond lovers meet, 

And soft as their parting tear—Jessy 1 

AUh(^ thou maun never bo mine, 

Altho’ even hope is denied ; 

’Ti.s sweeter for thoe despairing, 

Than aught in the world beside—Jessy 1” 

The conclusion of tho other is as follows: 

“ Yestreen, when to the trembling string 
The dance gaed through the lighted ha’, 

To thee my fancy took its wing, 

I sat, but neither heard nor saw. 

Tho’ this was fair, and that was bra’, 

And yon the toast of a’ the town, 

I sighed and said among them a'. 

Ye are na’ l&ary Morison.” 

That beginning, “Oh gin jny love were a bonny red 
r^,” is a piece of rich and fantastic description. One 
would think that nothing could s’lrpasj these in beauty of 
expression and in true pathos: and nothing does or can, 
but some of the old Scotch ballads thomst'lves. There is in 
them a stil more original cast of thought, a more romantic 
ituagery—the thistle’s glittering down, the gilliflowWWT 
the old garden-wall, the horseman’s silver bells, the hawk 
on its perch: a closer intimacy with* nature, a firmer 
reliance on it, as tho only stock of wealth which,the mind 
has to resort to, a more infantine simplicity of manners, 
greater strength of affection, hopes longer cherished and 
longer deferreS, sighs that the heart dare hardly heave, 
and “ thoughts that often lie tSb deep for tears." We 
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seem to' feel that those who wrote and sang them ^the 
early minstrels) lived in the ope^i air, wandering on from 
place to place with restless feet and thoughts, and lending 
an ever-open ear to the fearful accidents of war 'dr love, 
floating on the breath of old tradition or common fame, 
and moving the strings of their harp with sounds that 
sank into a nation’s heart. How fine an illustiatiofi of 
this is that passage in Don Quixote, where the knight and 
Sancho, going in search of Dulcinea, inquire their way of 
the countryman, who was driving his mules to plough 
before breaM of day, “ singing the ancient ballad of Ron- 
cesvaUes.” Sir Thomas Overbury describes his country 
girl as still accompanied with fragments of old songs. 
One of the best and most striking descriptions of the 
effects of this mixture of national poetry and music is to 
be found in one of the letters of Archbishop Herring, 
giving an account of a confirmation tour in the mountains 
of Wales: 

“Tliat pleasure over, our work became VQry arduous, for we were 
to mount a rock, and in mauy places of the road, over natural stairs 
of stone. I submitted to this, which they told mo was but a taste 
of the country, and to prepare mo tor worse things to come. How¬ 
ever, worse things did not como that morning, for we dined soon 
after out of our own wallets; and though out inn stood in a place 
of the most frightful splitu(lc, and the best formed for the habitaffon 
of monks (who onoo possessed it) in tho world, yet wo made a 
cheerful meal. Thp novelty of the thing gave me spirits, and the 
air gave me appetite much keener than the knife I ate with. We 
had our music too; for there came in a harper, who soov drew about 
ou'i-group of figures that Hogarth would have given any price ftr. 
The harper was in his true place and attitude; a man and woman 
stood before him, singing to his instrument wildly, but nvt dis- 
Bgretably; a little dirty child was playing with tho bottom of the 
harp; a wnman in a sick night-cap hanging over the stairs; a boy 
with crutches fixed in a staring attention, and a girl carding wool 
in tlie ohimSey, and rooking a cradle with her naked feet, inter¬ 
rupted in her business by the charms of tho musw; all ragged and 
dirty, and all silently atteijfive. Those figures gave ns a most 
entertaining picture, aud would please you or any man of obserja* 
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tion: and one reflection gave me a particular comfor>, that the^ 
assembly before as demonstrated, that even here the influential sun 
warmed poor mortal#, and i&pired them with love and music.” 

I could wish that Mr. Wilkie had been recommended to 
take this group as the subject of his admirable pencil; 
he has painted a picture of Bathsheba instoa^. 

In speaking of the ,old Scotch ballads, I need do no 
more than mention the name of Auld Bobin Gray. • The 
effect of reading this old ballad * is as if all our hopes and 
fears hung ^ upon the last fibre of the heart, and we felt 
that giving way. What silence, what loneliness, what 
leisure for grief and despair I 

“My father pressed me sair, 

Though my mother did na’ speak ; 

But she 'ookuil in my face 
Till my heart was like to break." 

The irksomeness of the situations, the sense of painful 
dependence, is excessive; and yet the sentiment of deep- 
rooted, patient affection ti-iumphs over all, and is the only 
impression that remains. Lady Ann BothweU’s Lament is 
not, I think, quite equal to the lines beginning— 

“ 0 waly, waly, up ygu bank, 

And waly, waly, down you brae, 

And waly by your river’s side. 

Where I and my love was woiit to gae. 

Waly, waly, gin love be bonny, 

A little while when it is new; '' 

, But when its auld, it waxes cauld. 

And wears awa’ like morning dew. 

1 leant my back unto an aik, 

I thought it was a trusty tree", 

But first it bow’d, and sine it brake. 

And sae did my fause love to me. 


* One of the Jumerous imitations of the old minstrelsy. This 
celebrated production is now generalY believed to have proceeded 
from the pen of Lady Ann Barnard,—E», 
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Whan oockle-shells turn siller bells, 

And muscles grow on every tree, . 

Whan frost and snaw sail warm Us a’, 

Then sail my love prove true to me, 

Now'Arthur seat sail be my bed, 

The sheets sail ne’er be f/l'd by me: 

Sr int Anton’s well sail be my drink, 

Since my true-love has fprsaken me. 

0 Martinmas wind, when wilt thou blaw, 

And shako the green leaves aff the tree? 

0 gentle <leath, when wilt thou come, 

^And toko a life that wearies me 1 

’Tis not the frost that freezes fell. 

Nor blawing snaw’s inolemonsoy, 

’Tis not sic canid, that makes me cry, 

But my love’s heart grown cauld to me. 

Whan we came in by Glasgow town, 

We were a comely sight to see. 

My love was clcd in the black velvet, 

And I myself in cramasie. 

But had I wist before I kiss’d. 

That love had been sae ill to win; 

Td lock’d my heart in a case of gowd. 

And pin’d it with a sillei. pin. 

Oh! if my yonnge babe wore born, 

And set upon the nurse’s knee. 

And I mysel were dead and gone. 

For a maid again I’ll never bo.”* 
r . _ 

The finest modern imitation of this stylo is the Braes of 
Yarrow ;f and pprhaps the finest subject for a story of the 
same kind in any modern hook, is that told ir Turner’s 
of England, of a Mahometan woman, who having 
fallen in love with an English merchant, the father of 
Thomas k Becket followed him all the way to England, 
knowing.only the word London, and the name of her 
lover, Gilbert. 

But to have done with this_ which is rather too serious 

* Maidment’s Scoltiih S^ngs and Sadads, 1868, ii. 49.—Ed, 

+ By William Hamilton of Bangour.—E d, 
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a subject. The old English ballads are of a gayer and’ 
more lively tiirn. Thejf are adventurous and romantic; 
but they relate chiefly to good living and good fellowship, ’ 
to drinking and hunting scenes. Eobin Hood is the chief 
of these, and he still, in imagination, haunts Sherwood 
Forest. The archers green glimmer undqy the waving 
branches; the print on,the grass remains where>they have 
just finished their noontide meal under the green-wood 
tree; and the echo of their bugle-horn and twanging bows 
resounds through the tangled mazes of the forest, os the 
tall Ilim deer glances startled by: 

“ The trees in Sherwood Forest are old and good; 

The grass beneath them now is dimly green: 

Are they deserted all? Is no young mien, 

With loose-slung bugle, met within the wood ? 

No arrow found—foil’d of its aiitler’d food— 

Struck in the oak’s rude side ?—Is there nought seen 
To mark the revelries which there have been, 

In the sweet days of merry Robin Hood ? 

Go there with summer, and with evening-go 
In the soft shadows, like s;om{i wand’ring man— 

And thou ^hidt far amid the forest know 
The arrher-mcn in green, with belt and bow. 

Feasting on pheasant, river-fowl, and swan. 

With Robin at their head, and Marian.”* 


Sonnet on Shorwcod Forest, by J. H. PpynoMs, Esq. 
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LECTUEE Vm. 

ON THE UVING POET& [1818.] 

“ No more of talk where God or Angel guest 
With man, as with his friend, familiar us’d 
Tj sit indulgent.”- 

Genics is the heir of fame; but the hard condition on 
which the bright reversion must bo earned is the loss of 
life. Fame is the recompense not of the Eving, but of 
the dead. The temple of fame stands upon the grave; 
the dame that burns upon its altars is kindled from the 
ashes of great men. Fame itself is immortal, but’it is 
not begot till the breath of genius is extinguished. For 
fame is not popularity, the shout of the multitude, the 
idle buzz of fashion, the venal puff, the soothing flattery 
of favour or of friendship; but ic is the spirit of a man 
surviving himself in the minds and thoughts of other men, 
undying and imperishable. ^ It is the power which the 
intellect exercises over the intellect, and the lasting 
homage which is'‘paid to it as such, independently of 
time and circumstances, purified from partiality and evil- 
speaking. Fame is the sound which the stream of high 
,t^ughts, carried down to future ages, makes a°s it flowj: 
deep, distant, murmuring evermore like the waters of the 
mighty ocean. He who has ears truly touched t^ this 
music, is in a manner deaf to the voice of popularity. 
The love of fame differs from mere vanity in this, that the 
one is immediate and personal, the other ideal and ab¬ 
stracted. It is not the direct and gross homage paid to 
himself that the lover of, true fame seeks or is proud of, 
but the indirect and |iuie homage paid to the eternal 
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foijns of truth and beauty as they are reflected in liis mind, 
that gives him cosfidencB and hope. The love of nature 
is the first thing in the mind of the true poet: the admira¬ 
tion of\imself, the last. A man of genius cannot well be 
a coxcomb ; for his mind is too full of other things to 
be^much occupied with his own person. Ho who is con¬ 
scious of groat powers in himself, has also a high standard 
of excellence with which to compare his efforts: he ap¬ 
peals also to a test and judge of merit, which is the 
higljpst, boj; which is too remote, grave, and impartial, to 
flatter his self-love extravagantly, or puff him up with in¬ 
tolerable and vain conceit. This, indeed, is one test of 
genius and of real greatness of mind, whether a man can 
wait patiently and calmly for the award of posterity, 
satisfied with the unwearied exercise of his faculties, 
retired within the sanctuary of his own thoughts; or 
whether he is eager to forestal his own immortality, and 
mortgage it for a newspaper puff. He who thinks much 
of himself, will be in danger of being forgotten by the 
rest of the world: he who is qjways trying to lay violent 
hands on reputation, will not secure the best and most 
lasting. If the restless candidate for praise takes no 
pleasure, no sincere and hcortfelt delight, in his works, 
k’.t as they are admired and applauded by others, what 
should others see in them to admire of applaud ? They 
cannot bo expected to admire them because they are his, 
but for the truth and nature containeu' in them, which 
ipust first be inly felt and copied with severe delight, fro m 
the love of truth and nature, before it can ever appear 
there* Was Raphael, think you, when he painted his 
pictures of the Virgin and Child in all their inconceivable 
truth and beauty of expression, thinking .raoJt of his 
subject or of himself ? Do you suppose that Titian, when’ 
he painted a Jpndscape, was pluming himself on being 
thought the finest colourist ip the world, or making 
himself so by looking at nature ? iDo you imagine that 
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Shakspe®o, when he wrote Lear or Othello, was thinking 
of anything but Lear and Otho^o? Or that Mr. Kean, 
when he plays these characters, is thinking of the 
audience? No; ho who would bo great in the*eyes of 
others, must first learn to be nothing in his own. The 
love of famOj as it enters at times into his mind, is only 
another name for the love of excellence; or it is the am¬ 
bition to attain the highest excellence, sanctioned by the 
highest authority, that of time. 

Those minds, then, which are the most entitled to 
expect it, call best put up with the postponement of Tiheir 
claims to lasting fame. Thoy can affora to wait. They 
are not afraid that truth and nature wib ever wear out, 
wiU lose their gloss with novelty or their effect with 
fashion. If their works have the seeds of immortality in 
them, they will live; if thoy Irnve not, thoy care little 
about them as theirs. They do not complain of the start 
which others have got of them in the race of everlasting 
renown, or of the impossibility of attaining the honours 
which time alone can give, during the term of their 
natural lives. They know that no»applause, however loud 
and violent, can anticipate or overrule the judgment of 
posterity; that the opinion, of no one individual, nor of 
any one generation, can have the weight, the authority (jo 
say nothing of tie fqrce of sympathy and prejudice), 
which must belong to that of successive generations. The 
brightest living deputation cannot be er[ually imposing to 
the imagination, with that which is covered and rendered 
VenSable with the hoar of innumerable ages. No modern 
production can have tho same atmosphere of sentiment 
around it as the iwmaine of classical antiquity. But then 
our modprns may console themselves with the reflection, 
that they will bo old in their turn, and will either be 
remembered with still increasing honours, or quite for¬ 
gotten I ” 

*1 would jpeak of the^iving poets as I have spoken 
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tho dead (for think highly of many of them); bnt I 
cannot speak of them with the same reverence, because I 
do not it; with the same confidence, because I cannot 
liave the same authority to sanction my opinion. I cannot 
be absolutely certain that anybody, twenty years hence, 
will* think anything about any of them; but* we may be 
pretty sure that MiltoS and Shakspeare will be reraem* 
bercd twenty years hence. We are, therefore, not without 
excuse if we husband our enthusiasm a little, and do not 
prem.'iturolyday out our whole stock in untrijd ventmes, 
and what may turn out to be false bottoms. I have 
myself outlived one generation of favourite poets, the 
Darwins, the Hayleys, the Sewards. Who reads them 
now ? If, however, I have not the verdict of posterity to 
bear me out in bestowing the most unqualified praises on 
their immediate successors, it is also to be remembered, 
that neither does it warrant me in condemning them. 
Indeed, it was not my wish to go into this ungrateful 
part of the subject; but something of the sort is expected 
from me, and I must run the gauntlet as well as I can. 
Another circumstance tfiat adds to the difficulty of doing 
justice to all parties is, that I happen to have had a 
personal acquaintance with some of these jealous votaries 
of the Muses; and that is not the likeliest way to imbibe 
a high opinion of the rest. Poets do not praise one 
another in the language of hyperbole. I fun afraid, there¬ 
fore, that 1 labour under a degree of prejudice against 
some of the most popular poets of the day, from an 
habit of deference to the critical opinions of some of the 
least popular. I cannot say that I epr learnt much 
about Shakspeare or Milton, Spenser or Chaucer, from 
these professed guides; for I never heard them sfiy much 
about them. They were always talking of themselves and 
one another. Nor am I certain that this sort of personal 
intercourse with living authors, vhile it takes away aU 
real relish or freedom of opinion With regard to their 
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contemporarieB, greatly enhances onr recoct for ttem- 
gch'os. Poets are not ideal bckgs; bnt have their prose- 
sides, like the commonest of the people. We often hear 
persons say, What they would have given to havo seen 
Shakspeare 1 For my part, I would give a great deal not 
to have sees him; at least, if ho was at all like any|jody 
else tha{ I have ever seen. Butssvhy should ho ? for his 
works are not! This is, doubtless, one great advantage 
w'hich the dead havo over the living. It is always fiw-. 
tunate for ourselves and others when wo ufo prejonted 
from exchanging admiration for knowledge. The splendid 
vision that in youth haunts our idea of the poetical 
character, fades upon accjuointanco into the light of 
common day ; as the azure tints that deck the mountain’s 
brow are lost on a nearer approach to them. It is well, 
according to the moral of one of the Lyrical Ballads, 
“ To leave Yarrow unvisited.” But to leave this * face¬ 
making,” and begin. 

I am a great admirer of the female writers of the present 
day; they appear to mo like so many modern Muses. I 
could be in love with Mrs. Inchbald, romantic with Mrs. 
Radcliffe, and sarcastic with Madame D’Arblay: but they 
are novel-writers, and, likd'Audroy, may “ thank the Gods 
for not having made them poetical.” Did any one hero 
ever read Mrs. tibices^er’s School ? * If they have not, I 
wish they would; there will be just time before the next 
three volumes of the T.ales of My Landlord come out. 
wXhat is not a school of affectation, but of humanity. ,No 
one can think too highly of the work, or highly enough 
of the author. • 

The first poeloss I can recollect is Mrs. Barbauld, with 
whoso''works I became acquainted before those of any 
other author, male or female, when I was learniiig to spell 
words of one syllable in her story-books for children. F 

* A series of Tales for Children, by Miss Lamb, assisted by hei 
bmthor Charles. ThS first edition appeared in 1808.— Ed. . , 
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became acquainted with her poetical works long after in 
EnSeld’s Speaker^ and '^member being much divided in 
my opinion at that time between her Ode to Spring and 
Collin’3 Ode to Evening. I wish I could repay my childish 
debt of gratitude in terms of appropriate praise. Sho is a 
very pretty poetess; and, to my fancy, strevis the flowers 
of*poetry most agreeably round the borders of’religious 
controversy. Sho is a neat and pointed prose-writer. Her 
Thoughts on the Inconsistency of Human Expectations, 
is one of the most ingenious and sensible essays in the 
langSage. There is the same idea in one of Barrow’s 
Sermons. 

Mrs. Hannah More is another celebrated modern poetess, 
and I believe still living. Sho has written a great deal 
which I have never read. 

Miss Baillie must make up this trio of female poets. 
Her tragedies and comedies, one of each to illustrate each 
of the passions separately from the rest, are heresies in 
the dramatic art. Sho is a Unitarian in poetry. With 
her the passions are, like the,French republic, one and 
indivisible: they,are not so in nature, or in Shakspeare. 
Mr. Southey has, I believe, somewhere expressed an 
opinion, that the Basil of Miss Baillie is superior to 
Ihjpeo and Juliet. I shall not stay to contradict him. 
On the other hand, I prefer her Wo MSntfort, which was 
condemned on the stage, to some later tragedies, which 
have been more fortunate—to the Eemorsi, Bertram, and, 
lastly, Fa#io. There is in the chief cliaracter of tli^. 
play a nerve, a continued unity of interest, a setness of 
purpoge and precision of outline which John Komblo 
alone was capable of giving; and thero*is all the grace 
which women have in writing. In saying that Et Mont- 
fort was a character which just suited Mr. Kemble, I 
mean to pay a compliment to both. Ho was not “ a man 
of no mark or lilrelihoodand wj^t ho could be suppose j 
to do particularly well, must have a yeaning in it. As 
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to the other tragedies just mentioned, there is no rei^on 
why any common actor should not “ mahe mouths in them 
at the invisible event,”—one os well as another. Having 
thus expressed my sense of the moritt of this authoress, I 
must add, that her comedy of the Election, performed last 
summer [1817] at the Lyceum with indifferent success, 
appears to me the perfection of taby house theatricals. 
Everything in it has such a do-me-good air, is so insipid 
and amiable. Virtue seems such a pretty playing at 
mske-believ@, and vice is such a naughty woijl. It^ is a 
theory of some French author, that little girls ought not 
to be suffered to have dolls to play with, to call them 
prelty dears, to admire their black eyes and cherry cheeks, 
to lament and bewail over them if they fall down and 
hurt their faces, to praise them when they are good, and 
scold them when they are naughty. It is a school of 
affectation: Miss Baillie has profited of it. She treats 
her grown men and women as little girls treat their dolls, 
makes moral puppets of them, pulls the wires, and they 
talk virtue and act vice, according to their cue and the 
title prefixed to each comedy or’ tragedy, not from any 
real passions of their own, or love either'of virtue or 
vice. 

The transition from these to Mr. Eogers’s Pleasure# of 
Memory is not tar: lie is a very lady-like poet. He is 
an elegant, b^t feeble writer. He wraps up obvious 
thoughts in a glittering cover of fine words, is full of 
sw'izmas with no meaning to them, is studioiflly inverted 
and scrupulously far-fetched; and his verses are poetry, 
chiefly because no particle, line, or syllable of the® reads 
like prose. He differs from Milton in this respect, who 
is accused of having inserted a number of prosaic lines in 
Paradise*Lost. This kind of poetry, which is a more 
minute and inoffensive species of the Pella Cruscan, is* 
•like the game of asking what one’s thoughts are like. It 
is a tortuous, tottering, wriggling, fidgety^ translatioe 9t 
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eyarythiDg froin the vulgar tongue, into all the tantalising, 
teasing, tripping, Ha^pmgmirnminee-pmminee of the highest, 
brilliancy and fashion of poeticd diction. You havo 
nothing like truth of nature or simplicity of expression. 
The fastidious and languid reader is never shocked by 
meeting, from the rarest chance in the world; with a single 
homely phrase or intelligible idea. You cannot see the 
thought for the ambiguity of the language, the figure for 
the finery, the picture for the varnish. The whole is 
refined, ani frittered away into an appearanop of the most 
evanescent brilliancy and tremulous imbecility. There 
is no other fault to be found with the Pleasures of 
Memory, than a want of taste and genius. The senti¬ 
ments are amiable, and the notes at the end highly in¬ 
teresting, particularly the one relating to tho Countess’s 
Pillar (as it is called) between Appleby and Penrith, 
erected (as tho inscription tells the thoughtful traveller'' 
by Anno Countess of Pembroke, in the year 1648, in 
memory of her last parting with her good and pious 
mother in the same place in tie year 1616— 

“ Jo sh’ew that power of love, how great 
Beyond all human estimato.” 

This story is also told in the poem, but with so many 
artful innuendoes and tinsel wordg, thij^ it is hardly intel¬ 
ligible ; and still less does it reach the heart. 

Campbell’s Pleasures of Hope is of t|ie same school: 
in whichu painful attention is paid to the expression in 
proportion as there is little to express, and the 
position of prose is substituted for the composition of 
poetJy. How much the sense and kei^img in the ideas 
are sacrificed to a jingle of words and epigrammatic turn 
of expression, may bo seen in such lines as the following ^ 
—one of the characters, an old invalid, wisheS to end hit 
days under * 

Some hamlet shade, to yieldViis sickly form 
Health in the breeze, and sheltef in the ” 
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Now the antithesis here totally fails: for itv,i8 the breeee, 
«ud not the tree or, as it is qi&intly^xpressed,- hamki 
shnde that affords health, though it is the tree that affords 
shelter in or from the storm. Instances of the same sort 
of curiosa infelieitas aro not rare in this author. His 
versos on th5 Battle of Hohenlindon have considoraWe 
spirit and animation. His Gertrude of Wyoming is his 
principal performance. It is a kind of historical para¬ 
phrase of Mr. Wordsworth’s poem of Ruth. It shows 
little power, «r power enervated by extreme fastidiousaess. 
It is 

“-Of outward bhow 

Elaborate; of inward less exact.” 

There aro painters who trust more to the setting of their 
pictures than to the truth of the likeness. Mr. Campbell 
always seems to me to bo thinking how his poetry yill 
look when it comes to bo hot-pressed on superfine wove 
paper, to have a disproportionate eye to points and commas, 
and dread of errors of the press. Ho is so afraid of doing 
wrong, of making the smallest mistake, that he does little 
or nothing. Lest he should wander irletri^vably from 
the right path, he stands still. Ho writes according to 
established etiquette. Ho offers the Muses no violence. 
If he lights upon a^oo^thought, he immediately drops ?t 
for fear of spoiling a good thing. When he launches a 
sentiment that y^u think will float him triumphantly for 
once to the bottom of tlie stanza, ho stops short the end 
•ufi’ tfeo first or second line, and stands shivering on the 
brink of beauty, afraid to trust himself to the fathomless 
abyss. Tuim niifmm, timidusque procellce. His 
circmnspection betrays him. The poet, as well as the 
^oman, tfiat deliberates is undone. He is much like a 
man whose'heart fails him just as he is going up in a 
balloon, and who breaks his neck by flingitg himself out 
oWt when it is too late.<f Mr. Campbell too often maims 
and mangles his ido& before they are full formed, to fit 
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them to the Pi^ocrustes’ bed of criticism, or strahgles his 
intellectual offspring in 4he birth, lest they should come 
to an untimely end in the Edinburgh Review. He plays 
the hypercritio on himself, and starves his genius to death 
from a needless apprehension of a plethora. No writer 
who thinks habitually of the critics, either ^o tremble at 
their censures or set them at defiance, can write'well. It 
is the business of reviewers to watch poets, not of poets 
to watch reviewers. There is one admirable simile in 
thisepoem eef the European child brought by the sooty 
Indian in his hand, “ like .morning brought by night.” 
The love-scenes in Gertrude of Wyoming breathe a balmy 
voluptuousness of sentiment; but they are generally 
broken off in the middle: they are like the scent of a 
bank of violets, faint and rich, which the gale suddenly 
conveys in a different direction. Mr. Campbell is c-ireful 
of his own reputation, and economical of the pleasure of 
his readers. Ho treats them as the fox in the fable treated 
his guest, the stork; or, to use his own expression, his fine 
things are . . 

“Like angels’ Visits, few, ami far between.”* 

There is another fault in this poem, which is the me¬ 
chanical structure of the fable. The most striking events 
occur in the shape of antitheses. The story is cut into 
the form of a parallelogram. There is the same systematic 
alternation of good and evU, of violence and repose, that 
there is^f light and shade in a pictifre. The Indian, 
Vho is the chief agent in the interest of the poem, vanishes 
and returns after long intervals, like the periodical revo- 
lutiSns of the planets. Ho unexpectedly appears just in 
• There is the same idea in Blair’s Grave: 

• Its visits, 

Like those of angels, short, and far betwedn.” 

Mr. Cainpbelf in altering the expression has spoiled it. “ Few,” 
and “ far between,” are the same tWlng. [Campbell never for^ve 
{he author this exposure of his plagiarism.—En.] 
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the nictof time, after years of absence, and without,any 
known reason but the convenience of the author and the 
astonishment of the reader: as if nature were a machine 
constructed on a principle of complete contrast, to’produce 
a theatrical effect. Nec Deus intersit, nisi dignus vindice 
nodus. Mr.fOampbeH’s savage never appears but u^on 
great occasions, and then his punctuality is preternatural 
and alarming. Ho is the most wonderful instance on 
record of poetical reliability. The most dreadful mischiefe 
happen at the most mortifying moments; and when^our 
expectations are wound up to tlie highest pitch, you are 
sure to have them knocked on the head by a premeditated 
and remorseless stroke of the poet’s pen. This is done so 
often for the convenience of the author, that in the end it 
ceases to be for the satisfaction of the reader. 

Tom Moore is a poet of a quite different stamp. He is 
as heedless, gay, and prodigal of his poetical wealth, as 
the other is careful, reserved, and parsimonious. The 
genius of both is national. Mr. Moore’s Muse is another 
Ariel, as light, as tricksy, as indefatigable, and as humane 
a spirit. His fancy is for ever fin the wing, flutters in 
the gale, glitters in the sun. Everything lives, moves, 
and sparkles in his poetry, "whilo over all love waves his 
purple light. His thoughts are as restless, as many, a»d 
as bright as the®in8etets that people the sun’s beam. 

“ So work the honey-bees,” extracting liquid sweets from 
opening buds; Jo the butterfly expands its wings to the 
idle air; so the thistle’s silver down is w&fted ov^r^ 
SumMer seas. An airy voyager on life’s stream, his mind 
inhales the fragrance of a thousand shores, and drinks 
of endless pleasul'es under halcyon skies. Wherever his 
footstepsitend over the enamelled ground of fairy fiction— 

“ AWnd him the bees in play flutter and cluster. 

And gaudy butterflies frolic around.” 

The fault of Mr. Moyre is an exuberance of involuntary 
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poyer. His facility of production lessens the’effect of,' 
and hangs as a^dead<weight upon, what he produces., 
His levity at last oppresses. The infinite delight he takes 
in BHch! an infinite number of things, creates indifference 
in minds less susceptible of pleasure than his own. He 
exhausts attention by being inexhaustible.* His variety 
cloys; his rapidity dazzles and disti-acts the sfght. The 
graceful ease with which he lends himself to every subject, 
the genial spirit with which he indulges in every senti- 
motft, prevents him from giving their full force to the 
masses of things, from connecting thorn into a whole. 
He wants intensity, strength, and grandeur. His mind 
does not brood over the great and permanent: it glances 
over the surfaces, the first impressions of things, instead 
of grappling with the deep-rooted prejudices of the mind, 
its inveterate habits, and that “ perilous stuff that weighs 
upon the heart.” His pen, as it is rapid and fanciful, 
wants momentum and passion. It requires the same 
principle to make us thoroughly like poetry, that makes 
us like ourselves so well, the feeling of continued identity. 
The impressions of Mr. Moore’s poetry are detached, 
desultory, and physical. Its gorgeous colours brighten 
and fade like the rainbow's. Its sweetness evaporates 
like the efBuvia exhaled from beds of flowers 1 His gay, 
laughing stylo, which relates to the immediate pleasures 
of love or wine, is better than his sentimental and romantic 
vein. His Irish melodies are not free'from affectation 
and a certain sickliness of pretension. His serious de¬ 
scriptions are apt to run into flowery tenderness. His 
pathos sometimes melts into a mawkish sensibility, or crys¬ 
tallises into all the prettinosses of allegorical language, 
and glittering hardness of external imagery. But he has 
wit at wiU, and of the first quality. His satirical anrf 
burlesque poqtry is his beet: it is firet-rate. His Two¬ 
penny Post-Bag is a perfect “n^st of spicery,” where ^ho 
Cayenne is not spared. The politician there sharpens the 
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poet’s pen. In this, too, our bard resembles the bee: ,he 
Jias its honey and its sting. • , 

Mr. Moore ought not to have written Lalla Eookh, 
even for three thousand guineas. His fame is worfii more 
than that. He should have minded the advice of Fadla- 
deen. It is itot, however, a failure, so much as an evasion 
and a consequent disappointment cf public expectation. 
He sliould have loft it to others to break conventions with 
nations, and faith with the world. He should, at any 
rate, have k^t his with the public. Lalla Eijpkh is^not 
what people wanted to see wl^ether Mr. Moore could do; 
namely, whether he could write a long epic poem. It is 
four short tales. The interest, however, is often high- 
wrought .and tragic, but the execution still tm-ns to the 
effeminate and voluptuous side. Fortitude of mind is the 
first requisite of a tragic or epic writer. Happiness of 
nature and felicity of genius are the pre-eminent (fiiar- 
actenstics of the bard of Erin. If ho is not perfectly 
contented with what he is, all the world beside is. He 
had no temptation to risk anything in adding to the love 
and admiration of his age, and mote tliaa one country: 

“ Therefore to bo possessed with double pomp, 

To guard a title that tias rich beforo, 

To gild refined gold, to paint the lily. 

To tlirow ^ per^mo on tlie violet, 

To smooth the ico, or add another hue 
Unto the rainbow, or with taper-light 
To seelf the beauteous eye of heav'n to garnish. 

Is wasteful and ridiculous excess.”* ** 

The'same might bo said of Mr. Moore’s seeking to bind an 
epic crown, or the shadow of one, round his other laurels. 

If Mr. Moore fias not suffered enough personally. Lord 
Byron (judging from the tone of his writings) might be 
'thought to Jiave suffered too much to be a truly great poet. 
If Mr. Moore lays himsolf too open to .jill the various 
iigpulses of things, the ^utward shows of earth and sky, 

* '* King John,” iv. 2 (Dice’s 2nd edit, of Shakspeare, iv. 50.)—Eo. 
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to ^rery breath that blows, to every stray sentiment that 
crosses his fancy-*-Lord^yron shuts himself up too much 
iu the unpenetrable gloom of his own thoughts, and buries 
the natural light of things in “nook monastic.” The 
Giaour, the Corsair, Childo Harold, are all the same 
pe»on, and they are apparently all himself, ^he ever¬ 
lasting repetition of on*o subject, the same dark ground of 
fiction, with the darker colours of the poet’s mind spread 
over it, the unceasing accumulation of horrors on loji-ror’s 
headl stcel^tho mind against the sense of pain, as inevit¬ 
ably as the unwearied Siren* sounds and luxurious mono¬ 
tony of Mr. Moore’s poetry make it inaccessible to 
pleasure. Lord Byron’s poetry is as morbid as Mr. 
Moore’s is careless and dissipated. He has more depth of 
passion, more force and impetuosity, but the passion is 
nlwfyrs of the same unaccountable character, at once 
violent and sullen, fierce and gloomy. It is not the 
passion of a mind struggling with misfortune, or the 
hopclcasness of its desires, but of a mind preying upon 
itself, and disgusted wit|Ji, or infiiffferent to, all other things. 
There is notliing less poetical than this sort of unaccom¬ 
modating selfishness. Thorj is nothing more repulsive 
than this sort of ideal absorption of all the interests of 
ofliers, of the good and ills of lil^^) in^tho ruling passion 
and moody abstraction of a single mind, as if it would 
make itself the centre of the universe, and there was 
nothing yorth cherishing but its intellectual diseases. 
H is like a cancer eating into the heart of poetrj^. But 
still there is power; and power rivets attention and forces 
adrafl'ation. “ He hath a demonand that is the ne.xt 
thing to being full of the God. His brow collects the 
scattered gloom; his eye flashes livid fire that withers and, 
consumes. But still we watch the progress of flie scathing 
bolt with intortist, and mark the ruin it leaves behind with 
awe. Within the contracted radge of his imagination, 4io 
has great unity and truth of kleping. He chooses 
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elements'and agents congenial to his mind, the dark «nd 
glittering ocean, the frail bark hmying before the storm,, 
pirates and men that “ house on the wild sea with wild 
usages.” He gives the tumultuous eagerness of action 
and the fixed despair of thought. In vigour of style and 
force of conception, he in one sense surpasses evgry 
writer of' the present day. His indignant apothegms are 
like oracles of misanthropy. He who wishes for “ a curse 
to kiU with,” may find it in Lord Byron’s writings. Yet 
he has beauty lurking underneath his strength* tendejness 
sometimes joined with the ph-rensy of despair. A flash of 
golden light sometimes follows from a stroke of his pencil, 
like a falling meteor. The flowers that adorn his poetry 
bloom over charnel-houses and the grave! 

There is one subject on which Lord Byron is fond of 
writing on which I wish he would not write—Bonaparte. 
Not that I quarrel with his writing for him, or against 
him, but with his writing both for him and against him. 
■What right has he to do this? Bonaparte’s character, 
be it what else it may, does not change every hour accord¬ 
ing to his Lordship’s varying humour. He ip not a pipe 
for fortune’s finger, or for his Lordship’s Muse, to play 
what stop she pleases on, iVhy should Lord Byron now 
laud him to the skies in the hour of his success, and thCn 
peevishly wreak £is disappointment on the God of his 
idolatry? The man he writes of does not rise or fall 
with circumstances, but “ looks on tempests an^ is never 
shakra.” Besides, ho is a subject for history, and not for 
poetry; 

“ Great prinaas’ favourites their fair leaves spread, 

But as the marigold at the sun’s eye, 

And in themselves their pride lies buried; 

J'or at a frown they in their glory die. 

The p.dnful warrior, famoused for fight. 

After a thousand victories once foil'd. 

Is from the book of 'honour razeil quite. 

And all the fbst forgot for which he toil'd,'’ 
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IfliOrd Byron will write anything more on this liazardous 
theme, let him take thbse lines of Shakspeare for his, 
guide, and finish them in the spirit of the original: they 
will then be worthy of the subject. 

Walter Scott is the most popular of all the poets of the 
pi'esent day, and deservedly so. He describes that which 
is most easily and geiftrally understood with more vivacity 
and effect than anybody else. He has no ojcellcnccs, 
either of a lofty or recondite kind, which lie beyond the 
reath of the most ordinary capacity to fiw^ out; but ho 
has all the good qualities,which all the world agree to 
understand. His style is clear, flowing, and transparent: 
his sentiments, of which his stylo is an easy and natural 
medium, are common to him with his readers. He has 
none of Mr. Wordsworth’s idiosi/ncracy. He differs from 
his, readers only in a greater range of knowledge and 
facility of expression, llis poetry belongs to the class of 
improvisatore poetry. It has neither depth, height, nor 
breadth in it; neither uncommon strength, nor uncommon 
refinement of thought, sentiment, or language. It has no 
originality. But if this author has no research, no moving 
power in his own breast, ho relies with the greater safety 
and success on the force ofliis subject. He selects a story 
such as is sure to please, full^of incidents, characters, 
peculiar manners, costume, and scenery : and he tells it in 
a way that can offend no one. He never wearies or dis¬ 
appoint j you. Ho is communicative aid garrulous; but 
’he is not his own hero. He never obtrudes himself on 
your notice to prevent your seeing the subject. What 
parses in the poem, passes much as it,would have done in 
reality. The author has little or nothing to do with it. 
Mr. Scott has great intuitive power of fancy, great vivid¬ 
ness of pencil in placing external objects and events 
before the eye. The force of his mind is picturesque, 
rather than moral. He giveri more of the feature# of 
nature than the soul of passion. Se conveys the distinct 
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outlines 'and visible changes in outwayd objects, rather 
than “ their mortal consequences^ He,is very inferior to 
Lord Byron in intense passion, to Moore in delightful 
fancy, to Mr. Wordsworth in profound sentiment; but ho 
has more picturesque power than any of them; that is, he 
places the objects themselves, about which they might tpel 
and thinK, in a much more striking point of view, with 
greater variety of dress and attitude, and with more local 
truth of colouring. Ilis imagery is Gothic and grotesque. 
The manners and actions have the interest aud curijisity 
belonging to a wild country and a distant period of time. 
Few descriptions have a more complete reality, a more 
striking appearance of life and motion, than that of the 
warriors in the Lady of the Lake, who start up at the 
command of Ehodcric Dhu from their concealment under 
the fern, and disappear again in an instant. The Lay of 
the Last Minstrel and Marmion are the first, and perhaps 
the best of his works. The Goblin Pago in the first of 
these is a very interesting and inscrutable little personage. 
In reading these poems, Icopfess I am a little disconcerted, 
in turning over the page, to find Mr. Westall’s pictures, 
which always seem fac-similee of the persons represented, 
with ancient costume and a theatrical air. This may be a 
compliment to Mr. Wcstall, but it is not one to Waltst 
Scott. The truth fs, thtre is a modern air in the midst of 
the antiquarian research of Mr. Scott’s poetry. It is 
history or traditbbn in masquerade. Not only the crust of 
old words and images is worn off with time,—the substance 
is gi'o^vn comparatively light and worthless. The forms 
are old and uncouth; but the spirit is effeminate and 
frivolous. This is a deduction from the praise I have 
given to his pencil for extreme fidelity, though it has been 
'no obstacle to its drawing-room success. IIo has just hit 
the towm between the romantic and the faphionablo, and 
between the two secured all classes of readers on his side 
In a word, I conceive(.tha1t he is to the great poet what an 
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excellent mimic is to a great actor. There W'no deter¬ 
minate impressiqp loft the mind by reading his poetry^ 
It has no results. The reader rises up from the perusal 
with new images and associations, but ho remains the same 
man that he was before. A great mind is one that moulds 
the minds of others. Mr. Scott has pitt the Border 
Minstrelsy and scattered traditions of the country into 
easy, animated verse. But the Notes to his poems arc just 
as entertaining as the poems themselves, and his poems 
ar(^,only ^tertaining. 

Mr. Wordsworth is the most original poet now living. 
He is the reverse of Walter Scott in his defects and 
excellences. Ho has nearly all that the other wants, and 
wants all that the other possesses. His poetry is not 
external, but internal; it docs not depend upon tradition, 
or story, or old song; ho furnislics it from liis own mind, 
and is his own subject. He is tlio poet of mere sentiment. 
Of many of the Lyrical Ballads, it is not possible to speak 
in terms of too high praise, such as Hart-leap Well, the 
Banks of the Wye, Poor ,Snsan, parts of the Leech- 
gatherer, the Lines to*a Cuckoo, to a Daisy, the Complaint, 
several of flio Sonnets, and a hundred others of inconceiv¬ 
able beauty, of perfect originality and pathos. They open 
« finer and deeper vein of thought and feeling than any 
poet in modern times has done* or Attempted. Ho has 
produced a deeper impression, and on a smaller circle, 
than any other of his contemporaries. %His powers have 
.been mistaken by the ago, nor does he exactly understand 
them himself. He cannot form a whole. He haS’not the 
couitriictivo faculty. He can give only the fine tones of 
thought, drawn from his mind by accftlent or nature, like 
the sounds drawn from the iEolian harp by the»wandering 
gale. He is totally deficient in all the yiachinery 9i 
poetry. His JExcursion, taken as a whole, notwithstanding 
the noble materials thrown away in it, is a proof of this. 
The line labours, the sentiment’meares slow; but the ^m 
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stands stock-still. The reader makes no yay from the 
^rst line to the last. It is mortf thanvanything in the 
world like llobinson Crusoe’s boat, which woul(J havo 
been an excellent good boat, and would have carried him 
to the other side of the globe, but that he could not get it 
out of the sand where it stuck fast. I did wh.at littles I 
could to help to launch it at the time, but it would not 
do. I anj not, however, one of those who laugh at the 
attempts or failures of men of genius. It is not my way 
to cry, “ Long life to the conqueror!” Success anddoeert 
are not with me synonymous terms; and the less Mr. 
Wordsworth’s general merits have been understood, the 
more necessary is it to insist upon them. This is not the 
place to repeat what I have already said on the subject. 
Tho reader may turn to it in the “ Eound Table.” I do 
not think, however, there is anything in the larger poem 
equal to many of the detached pieces in tho Lyrical 
Ballads. As Mr. Wordsworth’s poems have been little 
known to the public, or chiefly through garbled extracts 
from them, I will here give «n entire poem (one that has 
always been a favourite with mo), that the yeader may 
know what it is that tho admirers of this author find to 
be delighted with in his poetry. Those who do not feel 
the beauty and thej^forco of it, may save themselves th8 
trouble of inquiring farther : 

' HAET-I/EAP WELL.* 

iJjThe knight had ridden down from Wensley moor 
With the slow motion of a suminer’e cloud; 

He turned aside towards a vassal’s door, 

And, ‘ Bribg another horse 1’ he cried aloud. 

• Another horse!'—That shout the vassal heard, 

Atffl saddled his beet steed, a comely gray; 

Bir Walter mounted him; he was the third 
Which he had mounted on that glorious day. 


* 1^17, ii. 95-112 .—£d. 
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Joj sparkled in the prancing courser’s eyes : 

'I'he horse and horsenjan are a happy pair j 
But, though Sir*fraltor like a falcon flies, 

There is a doleful si'ionce in the air. 

A. rout this morning left Sir Walter’s hall. 

That as they galloped made the echoes roar;, 

* But horse and man aij vanished, one and all; 

Such race, I think, was never seen before. 

Sir Walter, restless as a veering wind. 

Calls lo the few tired dogs that yet remain: 
Brach, Swift, and Music,'noblost of their kind. 
Follow, and up the weary mountain strain. 

The knight hallooed, ho chid and cheered them on 
With suppliant gestures and upbraidings stern; 
But breath and eyesight fail; and, one by one. 

The dogs are stretched among the mountain fern. 

• 

Where is the throng, the tumult of the race? 

The bugles that so joyfully wtro blown ? 

—This chase it looks not like an earthly chase; 

Sir Walter and the hart are left alone. 

f 

» 

The poor Jiart 1;oils along the mountain side; 

I will not stop to tell how far he fled. 

Nor will I mention by what tealh he died; 

But now the knight beholds him lying dead. 

» * 

Dismounting then, he loaned against a thorn ; 

Ho had no follower, dog, nor man, nor biwi 
lie neither smacked his whip, nor blew hismora, 
Bu^gazed upon the spoil with silent joy. 

Close to the thorn on which Sir Walter leaned, 

* Stood his dumb partner in this glorious^nt; 

Weak as a lamb the hour that it is yeaned. 

And foaming like a mountain cataract. 

Upon his side the hart was lying stretched: 

His nose Self-touched a spring beneath a hiil. 
And with the lust deep groan hi%breath had fetched 
The waters of the spring were trembling still. 
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Anil now, too happy for repose or rest, 

(Was never man in such a joyfnljpase!) 

Sir Walter walked all round, nortn, south, and mtnA, 
And gazed, and gazed upon that darling place. 

And climbing up the hill (it was at least 
Nine roods of sheer ascent) Sir Walter found. 

Three several hoof-marks which the ^vunted beast 
Had loft imprinted on the verdant ground. 

Sir Walter wiped his face and cried, ‘ Till now 
Such sigjit was never seen by living eyes; 

Three leaps have borne him from this lofty brow, 
Down to the very fountain Where he lies. 

I'll build a pleasure-house upon this spot, 

And a small arbour, made for rural joy; 

’Twill be the traveller's shed, the pilgrim’s cot, 

A place of love for damsels that are coy. 

A cunning artist will I have to frame 
A bason for that fountain in the dell; 

And they, who do make mention of the same 
From this day forth, shall call it Habt-leap Well. 

And, gallant brute 1 to make thy praises known 
Another monument shall here be raised; 

Three several pillars, each a lough-hewn stone. 

And planted where thy hoofs the turf hare grazn]. 
r 

And, in the summer-time when days are long, 

I will come hither with my paramour; 

And with the dancers, and the minstrel’s song. 

We will make merry in that pleasant bower. 

Till the foundations of the mountains fail. 

My mansion with its arbour shall endure■ 

The joy of them who till the fields of Swale, 

And them who dwell among the woods of Ure 1’ 

C 

Then home he went, and left the hart, stone-dead, 
With breathless nostrils stretched above the spring. 

—SooL did the knight perform what he had said, , 
And far and wide®the fame thereof did ting. 
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Ere ibrice the moon into her port had eteered, 

A cup of Stone receii^ the living well; 

Three pillars ortrude stone Sir Walter reared, 
iVrd built a house of pleasure in the dell. 

And near the fountain, flowers of stature tall 
With trailing plants and trees were intertwi^ed,- 

Which soon composed a little sylvan hall, 

A leafy shelter fron^ the sun and wind. 

And thither, when the summer-days were long. 

Sir Walter journeyed with his paramour; 

And with the dancers and the minstrel’s song rv 
Made merriment within tl^t pleasant bower. 

The Iniigbt, Sir Walter, died in course of time. 

And bis bones lie in his paternal vale.— 

But there is matter for a second rhyme, 

And 1 to this would add another tale.’' 

PART THE SECOND. 

‘ The moving accident is not my trade: 

To freeze the blood I have no ready arts: 

Tis my delight, alone in sumn\er shade, 

’Po pipe a sinjple song fur thinking hearts. 

As I from Hawes to Richmond did repair, 

It chanced that I saw stancSng in a dell 

Three aspens at three corners of a square, 

And one, not four yards distant, r-s&x aswell. 

What this imported I could ill divine: 

And, pulling now the rein my horse to sto^i, 

I saw t’ reo pillars standing in a tine. 

The last stone pillar on a dork hill-top. 

The trees were gray, with neither arms nor head 
half-wasted the square mound of tawny ^reen; 

So that you just might say, as then I said, 

' Here in old time the hand of man hath been. 

I looked upon the hill both far and near. 

More doleft/i place did never eye survey; 

It seemed as if the spring-time carqp not here, 

And Nature here were willing to deciy. 
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I stood in various thoughts and fancies lost, 

When one, vrho was in shepherd's garb attiAd, 

Came up the hollow;—Him did I accost, * 

And what this place might he 1 then inquired. 

The shepherd stopped, and that same story told 
Which ip, my former rhyme I have rehearsed. 

* A jolly place,’ said he, ‘ in times of old 1 
But something ails it now; the s^t is curst. 

C 

Vou see these lifeless stumps of aspen wood— 

Some ^y that they are lieeches, others elms— 

These were the bower; and here a mansJon stood” 

The finest palace of a hundred realms 1 

The arbour does its own condition tell; 

You see the stones, the fountain, and the stream 
But as to the great lodge 1 you might as well 
Hunt half a day for a forgotten dream. 

There’s neither dog nor heifer, horse nor sheep, 

Will wet his lips within that cup of stone; 

And oftentimes, when all ore fast asleep. 

This water doth send forth a dolorous groan. 

t 

Some say that here a murder has been done, , 

And blood cries out for blood : but, for my part, 

I’ve guessed, when I’ve beell sitting in the sun. 

That it was all for that unhappy hart. 

c «, 

What thoughts must through the creature’s brain have passei 
Even from the topmost stone, upon the steep. 

Are but thrto bounds—and look. Sir, at this last— 

—0 Master 1 it has been a cruel leap. 

For thirteen hours ho ran a desperate race; 

And in my pimple mind we cannot tell 
What cause the Itart might have to love this piece. 

And come and make his death-bed near the well. 

Here on the grass perhaps asleep he sank, 

Lulled by this fountain in the summer-(fds 
This water was perhaps the first he drank 
When he' wanebred from his mother’s side. 
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In April here beneath the scented thorn 
He heard the birds tjjeir morning carols sing; 

And he, perha^ for aught we know, was bom 
Hot half a furlong from that self-same spring. 

But now here’s neither grass nor pleasant shade; 
The sun on drearier hollow never shone; 

So will it be, as I have often said, * , 

Till trees, and storils, and fountain all are gone. 

Grey-headed Shepherd, thou hast spoken well; • 

Small difference lies between thy creed and mine 

tThis boast not unobserved by Nature fell; « 

His death was mourned b^ sympathy divine. 

The Being, that is in the clouds and air, 

That is in the green leaves among the groves, 

Maintains a deep and reverential care 
For the unoffending creatures whom he loves. 

,The pleasure-house is dust;—behind, before. 

This is no common waste, no common gloom; 

But Nature, in due course of time, once more 
Shall hero put on her beauty and her bloom. 

She leaves these objects to a slow decay, 

That \jhat we are, and have been, may bo known; 

But at the coming of the milder day, 

These monuments shall aU be overgrown. 


One lesson. Shepherd, let us two divide^ 

Taught both by what she showf^and what conceals. 
Never to blend our pleasure or our pride 
With sorrow of the meanest thing that ^ols.’ ” 


’ Mr. \^ordsworth is at the head of that which has been 
denominated the Lake school of poetry; a schooTwhich, 


with all my respect for it, I do not jihink sacred from 
criticism or exempt from faults, of some of which faults 
I shall speak with becoming frankness; for I flo not see 
that the liberty of the press ought to be shackled, or 
freedom of spseoh curtailed, to screen either its revolu¬ 
tionary or renegade extravagances. This school of po<|#ry 
bad its origin in the French revolution, or rather in those 
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sentiment’s and opinions which produced that reTolution 
.and which sentiments and opinioiA were^directly importe> 
into this country in traiislations from the German ahon 
that period. Our poetical literature had, towards the clos 
of the last century, degenerated into the most trite, insipid 
and mechsnic&l of all things, in the hands of the follow(»ri 
of Pope and the old French school’of poetry. It wantec 
something to stir it up, and it found that something in tin 
principles and events of the French revolution. Fron 
the impulsCr it thus received, it rose at onc» fromethc 
most servile imitation and tamest commonplace, to thi 
utmost pitch of singularity and paradox. Tho change 
in the belles-lettres was as complete, and to many persons 
as startling, ns tho change in politics, with which it weni 
hand in hand. There was a mighty ferment in the headt 
of statesmen and poets, kings and people. According tc 
tho prevailing notions, all was to be natural and new. 
Nothing that was established was to be tolerated. All 
tho commonplace figures of poetry, tropes, allegories, 
personifications, with the whole heathen mythology, were 
instantly discarded; a classical allusion Was considered as 
a piece of antiquated foppery; capital letters were no 
more allowed in print, than IStters-patent of nobility wore 
permitted in real life; kings and queens wore dethrone!! 
from their rank an^ stiwion in legitimate tragedy or epic 
poetry, as they were decapitated elsewhere: rhyme was 
looked upon as relic of tho feudal system, an^ regular 
metre was abolished along with regular government. Au* 
thority and fashion, elegance or arrangement, were hooted 
cut of countenance as pedantry and prejudice. Bvery 
one did that which was good in his own eyes. Tho 
object was to reduce all things to an absolute level; and 
a singularly affected and outrageous simplicity prevailed 
in dress and manners, in style and sentiment. A striking 
effect produced whi^.it,wa8 least expected, something 
9ew and original, ni^atter whether good, bad, or indif- 
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feient, wheth^ mean or lofty, extravagant oi^ cMldisb,' 
was all that was* aimeck at, or consider^ as compatible, 
with SQUnd philosophy and an age of reason. The licen¬ 
tiousness grew extreme: Coryate’s Crudities* were nothing 
to it. The world was to be turned topsy-turvy; and 
peetry, by the good-will of Adam-wits, was to share its 
fate and begin de «o*o. It was a time of proinise, a re¬ 
newal of the world and of letters j and the Deucalions, 
who were paid to perform this feat of regeneration, were 
tho present poet-laureate and the two abhors of the 
Lyrical Ballad8.f The Ghermans, who made heroes of 
robbers, and honest women of cast-off mistresses, had 
already exhausted the extravagant and marvellous in 
sentiment and situation; our native writers adopted a 
wonderful simplicity of stylo and matter. The paradox 
they set out with was, that all things are by nature equally 
fit subjects for poetry; or that if there is any preference 
to be given, those that are the meanest and most unpro¬ 
mising aro the best, as they leave the greatest scope for 
the unbounded stores of thought and fancy in the writer’s 
own mind, Poetry "had with them “neither buttress 
nor coigne of vantage to make its pendant bed and 
procreant cradle.” It wa# not “ born so high; its aiery 
‘fcuildeth in the cedar’s top, and dallies with the wind, and 
scorns the sun.” It grew like^h nfiishroom out of the 
ground, or was hidden in it like a truffle, which it re¬ 
quired I particular sagacity and indusiity to find out and 
•dig up. They founded the new school on a principle of 
sheer humanity, on pure nature void of art. Itlould not 
be said of these sweeping reformers and dictators in the 

* A singular book of travels in various countries, printed in 1611. 
I do not know, however, that it is to be charged witl> any special 
licentiousness, unless it is where the author furnishes an account 
his interview with a Venetian courtesan, accompamed by an illus¬ 
tration of the Incident, both harmless enough, to be sure.—Kn. 

t Southey, Wordsworth himself, ai^|j|lGoleridge. The Lfriatl 
Balladi were published in 1798 .—Ed. W 
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republic 6f letters, that “in their train vr^od crowns 
and crownets; that realms and is^ds,iike plates, dropt 
from their pocketsbut they were surrounded, i^ com¬ 
pany with the Muses, by a mixed rabble of idle apprentices 
and Botany Bay convicts, female vagrants, gypsies, meek 
daughters in iiie family of Chi-ist, of idiot boys and m^d 
motbers, ahd after them “owls and night-ravens flew.” 
They scorned “degrees, priority, and place, insisture, 
course, proportion, season, form, office, and custom in all 
line of orderthe distinctions of birth, the vicissitudes 
of fortune, dS not enter into ^their abstracted, lofty, and 
levelling calculation of human nature. He who was more 
than man, with them was none. They claimed kindred 
only with the commonest of the people: peasants, pedlars, 
and village barbers were tbeir oracles and bosom friends. 
Their poetry, in the extreme to which it professedly 
tended and was in effect carried, levels all distinctions* of 
nature and society; has “no figures nor no fantasies” 
which the prejudices of superstition or the customs of the 
world draw in the brains 0 / men; “ no trivial fond re¬ 
cords” of all that has existed in thd history of,past ages; 
it has no adventitious pride, pomp, or circumstances, to 
set it off: “ the marshal’s trunoiieon, nor tlie judge’s robe 
neither tradition, reverence, nor ceremony “ that to greaia 
ones ’longs:” it brfaks% pieces the golden images of 
poetry, and defaces its armorial bearings, to melt them 
down in the mosdd of common humanity or of its own 
upstart self-sufficiency. They took the same method in» 
their nC^.-fangled “metro ballad-mongering” scheme 
which Eousseau did in his prose paradoxes, of exciting 
attention by revorsiflg the established standards of opinion 
and estim^ion in the world. They were for bringing 
pnetry back tjp its primitive simplicity and state of nature, 
as he was for bringing society back to the ^vage state: 
so that the only thing remarkable left in the world by tins 
chadge would be the fersins who had produced ii A 
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• 

Uiprough adept in this school of poetry and philanthropy 
is jealous of tul ^oello»ce but his own. He does not evea 
like to share his reputation with his subject; for he would 
Laye il all proceed from his own power and originality of 
mind. Such a one is slow to ^mire anything that is 
admirable, feels no interest in what is m8st interestidg 
to others, no grande» in anything grand, no beauty in 
anything beautiful. He tolerates only what Ije himself 
creates; he sympathises only with what can enter into no 
coqfpetitiijn with him, with “ the bare trees aii4 mountains 
bare, and grass in the greep field.” He secs nothing but 
himself and the universe. He hates all greatness and all 
pretensions to it, whether well or ill founded. His egotism 
is in some respects a madness; for he scorns even the 
admiration of himself, thinking it a presumption in any 
one to suppose that he has taste or sense enough to under- 
staftd him. He hates all science and all art; he hates 
chemistry; he hates conchology; he hates Voltaire; he 
hates Sir Isaac Newton; he hates wisdom; he hates wit; 
he hates metaphysics, which,he says are unintelligible, 
and yet he would be’thought to understand them; he 
hates prose; he hates all poetry but his own; he hates 
the dialogues in Shakspeaite; he hates music, dancing, 
(Vnd painting; he hates Eubens; he hates Rembrandt; ho 
hates Raphael; he hates Titian heliates Vandyke; he 
hates the antique; he hates the Apollo Bclvidero; he 
hates the Venus of Medicis. This is the reason that so 
few peofle take an interest in his writings, because he 
takes an interest in nothing that others do ! tEs effect 
has J)een perceived as something odd; but the cause or 
principle has never been distinctly traced to its source 
before, as far as I know. The proofs are to •bo found^ 
everywhere: in Mr, Southey’s Botany Bay Bclopes, in 
his book of Sjngs and Sonnets, his Odes and Inscriptions 
so well parodied in the Anti-Jacobin Review, in his Jqan 
of Arc, and last, though not least, in his Wat Tyler: 



